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HE afternoon sun slanted over 
Beira and the heat-blur trem- 


bled man-high in the sandy 
streets as Miss Fraser slipped through 


the door of the German mail-boat 
offices to the spacious shadows within. 
She was flushed as though with haste, 
and her breath came pantingly. The 
stout, fatherly clerk, whose business it 
was to answer inquiries, looked at her 
with mild rebuke ; it is neither safe nor 
seemly to be energetic in Beira during 
the hours of the sun’s strength. 

“Id is very hot outside,” he re- 
marked in his soft throaty German 
voice. 

“Yes,” murmured Miss Fraser, but 
none the less she shivered as she made 
her inquiry. 

The big, blond clerk smiled regret- 
fully and shook his head. He had 
answered that question many times 
during the last two days. The offices 
overlooked the bay, and from his desk 
he could see through the open door the 
two big steamers of the line lying over 
their anchors on the mud-brown water, 
with shore-boats thronging at the gang- 
way lik i leat 

y like a litter of young at the teat. 
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They had come in within an hour of 
each other, the one bound north for 
Europe, the other south along the 
coast. And both were full to the 
utmost limit of their capacity ; not one 
of the people waiting for them at Beira 
could be received aboard. 

“T am very sorry,” he murmured. 
“Td is most unfortunate. There is nod 
one blace—nod one. I am very sorry.”’ 

Miss Fraser’s lips quivered and she 
stared at him dumbly. She was a 
small, dark girl, not more than twenty 
years of age, and there was an almost 
childish softness in her brown eyes and 
in the contours of her face. There was 
about her that freshness which reminds 
one of cool breezes and country flowers ; 
a year in the tropics had not robbed her 
of it. The stout clerk was stirred with 
an impulse of compassion for her ; she 
seemed so small and forlorn a thing to 
be alone in Beira. 

“There will be another boat in a 
fortnight,” he assured her. “Id is 
nod long.” 

She looked at him rather desperately. 
She had not money enough for another 
fortnight in a Beira hotel. 
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“ Then—then I must just wait ?”’ 
she asked. 

He shrugged his big shoulders in 
amiable impotence. “I am_ very 
sorry,” he said again. 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Fraser, and 
tried to smile. She turned away hesi- 
tatingly ; there was comfort in the soft 
voice and the grave sympathy of the 
stout clerk, and she felt the sickness of 
terror for what awaited her in the hot 
light of the streets. She hesitated 
again in the doorway, while the fat 
man gazed after her doubtfully ; he 
knew many reasons why a girl like 
Miss Fraser should be eager to get 
away from Beira. 

She went through the stagnant heat 
with her eyes to the ground, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. The 
streets of Beira are mere channels of 
loose sand lying between the houses ; 
no horse can use them. A narrow 


trolley-line runs along the middle of 
each, and those who can afford it pass 
on their way on little trucks with an 
awning, propelled by sweating Kaffirs. 


Save for the rumble of these, Beira is a 
city of stillness ; the sand muffles one’s 
footfalls ; one treads abroad at noon- 
day as silently as an eavesdropper. 
The man who came forth from the 
shade of the doorway where he waited 
was at her side before she heard him. 
But it needed not her startled, upward 
glance to tell her who he was ; her days 
had been disfigured by his persistent 
presence ever since she had arrived in 
Beira. She knew the lean, slouching 
figure, the loafer’s droop of the shoul- 
ders, the ruined face that preserved 
yet, in its slackness and meanness, the 
remains of tawdry good looks. Under 
his black moustache, his mouth was 
loose and red ; it widened to a smile as 
she looked up. 

“No room in the boat, eh?” he 
said. His voice had a thread of hoarse- 
ness in it. ‘“‘ Well, now, didn’t I tell 
you so? Didn’t I?” 

Miss Fraser gave him no answer, and 
did not look up again. 

“You'll have to believe me next 
time,” he went on. ‘“ We'll under- 
stand each other by and by.” 

He glanced over his shoulder, with 
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the precaution of acoward. The street, 
save for themselves, was empty; the 
houses showed a row of closed shutters 
to the sun. He made a swift snatch 
at her arm and drew it through his own. 

Miss Fraser uttered a little cry, a 
mere gasp, and tore her arm from him. 
He laughed and caught hold cf her 
again, and they struggled in the foot- 
clogging sand under the blind eyes of 
the houses. He had her by the elbows 
gripping her in front of him ; his breath 
was on her face. She did not cry out 
again ; half her dread was that she 
should be seen by anyone ; but she put 
out her young strength and fought to 
get away. She was a healthy girl, and 
she had not been long enough in the 
tropics to slack her muscles. The 
man’s cheeks suddenly showed high 
spots of red as he tried to hold her. 

“Silly little thing,’ he was saying. 
“* Silly little thing.”’ He tried to speak 
softly, but he was already breathless. 
He was without strength as he was 
without honour, the wreck of a man, 
foundered and spent. With a last 
wrench, the girl dragged herself from 
him and stumbled back against the 
wall, white and cowering. Her right 
sleeve was torn where he had gripped 
it; she smoothed the rent uncon- 
sciously with her other hand. 

He stood over her, getting his breath, 
and at that moment there reached both 
of them the grating rumble of a trolley. 
The man edged a pace away as it came 
round the corner, and his eyes were 
uneasy. Miss Fraser tried to stand 
upright ; she was faint and dizzy, but 
she felt no relief in the trolley’s 
approach. There was still the same 
dread lest she should be marked in the 
company of this man who haunted her. 
She would have walked on, but for the 
time she could not. But here was no 
rescuer. Under the striped awning of 
the trolley sat a stout, torpid Portu- 
guese officer, monumentally at his ease 
while the gaunt Kaffirs paddled in the 
sun and thrust him along. He had the 
absorbed and introspective air of a man 
who digests a good meal at leisure ; he 
did not see Miss Fraser and her fidgety 
companion till he was close to them. 
He eyed them both without turning 
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his head, obviously taking in the swarthy face creased into smiles. He 
situation. Then suddenly his big, was amused: he found it funny. A 
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girl’s helplessness was the opportunity 
of an enterprising man ; as the trolley 
passed them, he leaned out, looking 
back, a vast mask of easy laughter till 
it turned the further corner and rolled 
out of sight. Out of her distress and 
weakness, Miss Fraser found herself 
gazing at him in sheer amazement and 
some horror. The man put her feelings 
into words for her. 

“See ?”’ he said, 
again. ‘‘See? That’s the way things 
are in Beira. Now, what do you want 
to be such a little fool for ? You can’t 
get away ; why not play the game and 
let’s be friends ? ” 

Miss Fraser was still fingering the 
torn cloth of her sleeve, slowly, thought- 
fully, almost absently. Still she did 
not speak. 

““ The minute I saw you,” he went on, 
“IT said to myself, there’s the girl for 
me. And that’s what I say still. Why 
don’t you play the game ?”’ 

Miss Fraser stood up and let her left 
hand fall to her side. Then she began 
to run. He snatched at her as she 
He 


coming nearer 


broke past him, but missed her. 
snapped out an oath and gave chase. 
But such hunters need sitting game ; 
twenty yards over the loose sliding sand 


saw him in extremity. He slackened 
and paused, blowing painfully, and 
called out to her between his gasps. 
“Tt’s all right,” he cried. ‘‘ Needn’t 
run—any more. I won’t—touch you.” 
But Miss Fraser did not heed him. 
She continued to run, a distressful little 
figure of flight, pelting abjectly on, 
with lips clenched and eyes that saw 
the world through a mist of pain and 
humiliation. Still running she turned 
into the one street of Beira which yet 
shows life in the hot hours, abandoning 
appearances and propriety now in her 
utter extremity. There was a footpath 
at last to relieve her from the terrible 
sand ; people on verandahs and passers- 
by turned to stare and exclaim at her 
passage, but she held on. The hotel in 
which she had a room was a shell of a 
house enclosing a courtyard at the back 
of the Custom’s shed ; she was running 
still as she turned in at the great gate, 
threaded her way through the little 
marble-topped tables in the courtyard, 
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and climbed the stairs to the wooden 
balcony from which her room opened. 
With the last of her strength she bolted 
and locked the door, and stumbled to 
her bed. 

It was an hour before she was able 
to rise and cool her smarting face with 
brackish water. There was a need to 
review her position. She sat in the 
half-darkness of the bare little room 
and tried to think, staring hopelessly 
at its stained walls and cheap, heat- 
warped furniture. She had no need 
to count her money; she knew to a 
penny how she stood in that regard. 
There was enough for her bill and a 
little over if she could get away at once, 
and that was the best that could be 
made of it. The lady in Rhodesia, 
who had imported her a year ago to 
serve her as a paid companion, had paid 
her exact fare home ; the rest was what 
remained out of her exiguous wages. 
Mrs. Colby—that was the lady’s name 

had made a point of buying her a 
first-class ticket. “‘ I am disappointed 
in you,” she had said. ‘‘ You seem to 
me to be nothing more than a child ; 
but I will send you home first-class.” 
And this was the result of it. She had 
come down to Beira to wait for the 
boat, and the man, the terror from 
which she had run through the deadly 
sunlight, had spoken to her even while 
she was getting out of the train. He 
had haunted her since; his whispers 
defiled her loneliness ; it was not the 
first time he had laid hands on her. In 
all that arid little town, glowing on its 
spit of sand like a hectic between the 
mangrove swamps and the shallow bay, 
there was not a soul to raise a hand for 
her, not one that she could call upon to 
aid and defend her. 

There came a knock on her door and 
a sound of feet that shuffled. She 
started upright. 

“Who is it 2?” she demanded through 
the closed door. ; 

“Tt is a note,’ came the answer, 1 
a flat, guttural voice. 

Miss Fraser unlocked the door and 
looked out. It was the manager of the 
little hotel, slippered and in his shirt- 
sleeves. He knew that Miss Fraser 
could not leave on the mail-boat and 
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was presenting his bill without delay. 
She took the envelope from his brown 
hand. 

“ Veekly settlement,” he said. 
is de rule.” 

Miss Fraser nodded mechanically. 
“T shall come down at dinner-time,” 
she said. ‘‘I will pay then.” 


“ Eet 


It hardly troubled her at all to find 
the bill larger than it should have been, 
with cunning items not to be foreseen 


or avoided by 

the economical 

guest. She could pay 

it, and there would still 

be a little money left; but, 

sooner or later, she must be 

turned out. That was the broad 

fact in her consciousness which 
overwhelmed all lesser troubles— 
that and the indefatigable man who 
pursued her. The contemplation of it 
filled the rest of her afternoon; she 
was still empty of all resource when the 
shrill bell tinkled in the courtyard, 
announcing the hour of dinner. It 
startled her with the heavy sense of 
the passing of time; in a few hours 
more, if she should venture to go out 
again, she would be able to watch the 
lights of the big mail-boat moving down 
to the mouth of the harbour, carrying 
out of reach all that life held for 
Margaret Fraser. 

She paid her bill in the little office 
at the side of the great gate of the 
courtyard, where the manager sat 
under a yellow lamp at the heart of a 
strange disorder of papers, old clothes, 
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cases of liquor and the like. She had 
herself under command again; she 
was grave and composed to his shrewd 
glances as he took her money and 
achieved the production of a receipt. 

“ You vill stay longer ? ” he inquired 
as he took her money. 

‘For the present,’’ she replied. 

He had it in mind to require her to 
pay in advance, but decided that it was 
not yet necessary. From his seat, 


“Miss Gregory. tasting the night breeze from 
the sea-walk, saw the steamer's departure.” 


under the lamp, he had seen very many 
insolvent guests endeavouring to carry 
off their condition with a brave front, 
and he was something of a connoisseur 
in impecuniousness. Miss _ Fraser 
showed none of the signs he was accus- 
tomed to recognise. The penniless in 
his experience might be aggressive or 
conciliatory, buoyantly cheerful or 
moist and resigned ; but they always 
talked a little too much, whereas this 
girl did not talk at all. He hoisted 
himself half out of his chair, in a con- 
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vention of politeness, to hand her the 
receipted bill across the top of his desk. 
She took it and went to dinner. 

Her place was a table near the centre 
of the courtyard, close to where a water- 
pipe dribbled and gurgled through a 
heap of stones and answered to the 
title of “‘ fountain.” By this time she 
found herself tired ; a great weariness 
oppressed her ; and it was with hardly 
a thrill that she saw the man who fol- 
lowed her come in at the gate and bear 
straight down on her table. There 
were one or two other people about ; 
she was aware of their presence without 
noticing them individually, but the 
fact that they were there saved her 
from the need of seeking refuge in her 
room and losing her dinner. She bent 


over her plate as he paused at the other 
side of the table. 

“Well,” he was saying, ‘‘ you had a 
How are you feelin’ 


run, didn’t you ? 
after it ?”’ 

He drew out a chair and seated him- 
self opposite to her, leaning forward 
with both elbows on the table. It was 
a narrow table, and his attitude forced 
her to sit back. The hunted feeling 
returned to her, and all her shrinking 
fear at the sight of his lean, broken 
face, stamped with the unmistakable 
signs of drink, idleness and bestiality. 
The smile upon it deepened its horror ; 
it had a quality of relish, of cold glee. 

“Tf you don’t go away ” she 
began, and put her hands on the table 
in the action of rising from her chair. 

“Yes?” he inquired. ‘“ Yes? If 
I don’t go away—what ?” 

She sighed ; it meant she was to have 
no dinner. She gathered her belong- 
ings together, her purse, her gloves. 
He watched her with hot, narrow-eyes. 

“You meanit ?” heasked. ‘You're 
goin’? Just because I wanted to a 

He stopped. From one of the tables 
under the verandah, where she had been 
sitting alone, an elderly lady had come 
towards them. She was standing at 
his side, stout, imperturbable, formid- 
able. He stared up at her in amaze- 
ment, and she looked down at him with 
the hard, cool face of one who is sure 
of herself. 

“Waiter!” she called, so suddenly 
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that he jumped, and the waiter came 
running. 

“T will dine here,” she announced, 
in a clear, deliberate voice. ‘“ Now! 
That is to say, if this young lady does 
not object.” 

Miss Fraser glanced up timidly. 
“Not at all,” she managed to answer, 
almost prayerfully. Her heart was 
beating tumultuously ; after days of 
helplessness and suffering, here was the 
angel charged with deliverance. From 
the first moment she had no doubt of 
it. The stranger was a grey-haired 
lady, short and thick-set. A flannel 
jacket, shaped like a man’s, was loose 
on her broad shoulders ; on her head, 
a felt hat added to the masculine 
character of her personality. She car- 
ried a large sun-umbrella as one carries 
a walking-stick ; she was altogether a 
figure of some force. But Margaret 
Fraser looked past these items of 
accoutrement to the strong, confident 
face, the countenance of one in whom 
breeding has shaped character; the 
face, she told herself, of that most 
definite and finished thing—a “ lady.” 

The man licked his lips and cleared 
his throat. 

“T’ve taken this place,” he said 
shortly. 

The strange lady continued to look 
at him for a space of moments. Her 
scrutiny had a tinge of curiosity, as 
though he were something new and 
unusual. Then—— 

“Call the manager!” she. ordered 
sharply. 

The waiter ran; he knew the tones 
of authority when he heard them. 
The other people sitting at tables looked 
on with gratitude for these diversions. 
Meanwhile she waited, still holding the 
man with an arrogant eye which had 
power to disconcert him mightily. He 
squirmed under it. 2 

‘« Ain’t there places enough for you? 
he began to whine. ‘Comin’ here 
like this z 

The manager arrived, still coatless, 
still with his effect of being secure 
about the buttons. 

“T will dine here,” the strange lady 
announced to him, with that fine calm of 
hers, and tapped her hand on the table. 
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“‘T was sittin’ here,” complained the 
man, “‘ an’ up she comes an’ says she’s 
goin’ to have my place.” 

The manager surveyed them all three 
with little twinkling eyes ; he had the 
situation by the throat, as it were, 
before the man had finished speaking. 
He never made the mistake of backing 
the weaker party in any contest. 

“ Dat’s right,” he said briskly. 

“Guiseppe’’—to the waiter—‘‘ lay 
de place for de lady. An’ you come 
along.” 

The last words were for the man; 
he gave in and rose, growling. 

“ This is a hell of a game,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the manager. “Dis 
way.” 

The strange lady took the chair he 
had vacated and smiled at Miss 
Fraser. 

* T’ve not made a mistake, have I ?”’ 
she inquired. “I was watching and 
I thought you might be glad of an 
interruption.” 

Miss Fraser found a difficulty in 
answering. She laid her knife and 


fork down and sat back, fighting with 


herself to keep from crying. All 
through the week that was past she 
had shed no tear. From the gate of 
the courtyard there reached them the 
final stages of a debate between the 
manager and the parting guest. 

“You go out on your ’ead or your 
feet, vich you like,” the former was 
saying. 

Miss Fraser managed to find words 
at length. “If I only knew how to 
thank you,” she said. ‘“‘ He—he has 
been haunting me for a week. I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

The elder woman stared at her 
critically. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘ I suppose 
you wouldn’t know. But next time, 
my dear, try to remember that a man 
who occupies himself with a woman is 
sentimental, and therefore weak. Bark 
at him, my child; say things crudely 
in aloud, unsympathetic voice. They 
are always afraid that others will hear. 
Waiter ! ” 

“ Madam ?” 

“The wine list!” 
Miss Fraser again. 
said, “tell me about yourself. 


She turned to 
“And now,” she 
My 
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name’s Gregory—Miss Gregory ; that'll 
do for a basis of understanding.”’ 

She took the wine list from the 
obsequious hand of Guiseppe and ran 
an experienced finger down a page. 
She selected a popular brand of cham- 
pagne. “And bring me the cork,” 
she ordered. 

She was bright and shrewd, panoplied 
with assurance, a woman of potency 
and energy. She dominated the place ; 
it became a mere pale background to 
her personality, and the people in it 
mere shadows. But with all her 
strength and directness, there was a 
note of humanity; little Miss Fraser 
found herself leaning forward, telling 
the whole pitiful tale of her troubles, 
from Mrs. Colby’s disappointment in 
her as a companion to her lack of 
funds. Miss Gregory ate in silence 
while she heard her. 

“Colby!” she said then. “I don’t 
know the name. And so she turned 
a child like you adrift on this Coast ? 
I’m going to Rhodesia presently. I 
wonder if I shall meet her.”’ 

“But what do you think I ought to 
do ?” asked Miss Fraser rather timidly, 
for Miss Gregory seemed to be occupied 
with thoughts. 

“Do!” repeated that lady. “Do! 
Oh—drink some of this champagne. 
Do you think that man will come back 
here to-night ? ” 

“‘ Sometimes he comes and knocks at 
my door,’ said Margaret with a 
shudder. 

Miss Gregory nodded. “ Well, eat 
your dinner,” she said. “ No sense in 
starving yourself, particularly as you'll 
be going aboard the boat in another 
hour.” 

“The boat!’ Miss Fraser let her 
knife and fork fall into her plate. 
“ The boat!” 

“Sit  still,”’ said Miss Gregory. 
‘Don’t jump like that. You'll upset 
your glass. Yes; the boat’s the only 
thing for you. You see, I have a berth 
to Lourenco Marques; you can take 
that and meet the homeward bound 
boat there. There’ll be no trouble 
about the extra fare, I’ll attend to that. 
Now if you’re going to cry, for goodness 
sake go and cry in your room.” 
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“j—I’m not going to c—c—cry,” 
said Margaret. “‘ But what will you 
* do?” 

: “T shall make a few notes on Beira 
for a book which I am writing,” replied 
Miss Gregory. 

It was nearly midnight when Miss 
Gregory, tasting the night breeze from 
the road above the sea-walk, saw the 
steamer’s departure — lights upon 
lights in beady rows, floating over the 
level waters to the rhythm of moving 
engines. With them, installed in an 
upper deck cabin, fevered with grati- 
tude and happiness, went little Mar- 
garet Fraser, whom Mrs. Colby had 
found to be nothing more than a child. 
Miss Gregory eyed the distant’ lights 
thoughtfully, and emitted that token 
of mental exercise which, in men, is 
called a grunt. 

“She was a moist little thing,”’ she 
said, in recollection of the girl’s parting 
tears ; ‘‘ but since she couldn’t save her 
own soul, somebody had to save it for 
her.” 

She walked back to the hotel at a 
leisurely pace, remarking, for purposes 
of literature, that Beira was at its 
liveliest at midnight. 
greeted her with much deference as she 
entered the courtyard again; he had 
the born innkeeper’s affection for 
people who could both bully him and 
pay him. At her order he had given 
her the room left vacant by Miss 
Fraser’s departure, though it warred 
with his sense of fitness that she should 
not inhabit a more stately—and a 
costlier—apartment. She went now 
to her room, and in its privacy relieved 
herself of her more constrained gar- 
ments. A dressing-gown and slippers 
helped her to the frame of mind in 
which she wrote most easily, and she 
set herself to her big note-book and the 
chronicle of her days. There was a 
deck-chair there ; she adjusted it to 
the scanty light of her lamp and went 
to work, 

“The pistol-pocket in my tweed 
skirt Is very well concealed, but the 
Weight of the revolver drags it to one 
side too much.” 

She had just written these words in 
her diary, at the end of a couple of 


” 


The manager ~ 
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hours of note-making, when the boards 
of the balcony outside her door creaked 
loudly ; there was an unmistakable 
footstep. She laid her diary down, 
with the pencil between its leaves, 
and rose from her chair, listening 
acutely. Someone was approaching on 
tip-toe. A hand touched the door. 

A hoarse whisper carried through it. 

“Little one,” it said. ‘‘ Little one.”’ 

Miss Gregory did not move; she 
stood motionless, waiting. 

“Come,” sounded the whisper again. 
“T don’t want to hurt you. Unlock 
the door just for a minute.”” It was as 
though some hangman had tried to 
speak persuasively ; there was a hor- 
rible tone of cajolery in the voice. 

Miss Gregory looked at the door, it 
was not locked nor bolted. A cautious 
hand sounded on the handle, and the 
dcor opened three inches. There 
was a pause, as though this midnight 
visitor were alarmed to find it would 
open. 

“Hey, little one,” he said again, in 
the same urgent whisper, and pushed 
the door open. 

‘““ Ah,” said Miss Gregory. 
there, please. 
see me ?”’ 

He had started back and made to 
flee when his eyes fell upon her, but 
her command held him. He gaped 
at her impotently. 

“Don’t move,” said Miss Gregory. 
She sat down again. “I want to look 
at you first, I won’t keep you long.” 

He was desperately afraid of what 
was to come ; this was not a woman in 
any sense that he understood. This 
was one of those creatures of which 
such men as he go in fear ; they have 
neither sex nor nationality, but only 
strength. He stood, breathing irregu- 
larly, and Miss Gregory leaned her head 
back against the chair and surveyed 
him. 

There was fear in his face, abject and 
overmastering fear, and the features 
on which it dwelt seemed shaped for 
its habitation. Once, perhaps, that 
face had expressed possibilities ; one 
could trace it in the empty form of that 
conventional amiability which is the 
very seed-ground of weakness. But it 


“ Stand 
You didn’t expect to 
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was swamped, merged, drowned in the 
wrecking influences of all vileness. It 
was hungry and lewd and foolish, false 
and empty and sorrowful—the face of 
an imbecile Judas. Miss Gregory 
pursed her lips as she scanned it, and 
saw the features writhe and twitch as 
the broken man groped for his bearings. 

She took up her note-hook and sat 
considering. 

“How old are you?” she said 
suddenly. 

The man started ; he had no time to 
lie. ‘‘ Thirty,” he answered with a 
gasp. He looked fifty. 

Miss Gregory made a note. “ Public 
school ?”’ she shot at him again. 

He gulped, and Miss Gregory nodded 
and wrote in her book. He was shaking 
now like a man in an ague. He put 
out a hand and steadied himself by the 
door post. 

“Stay where you are,” said Miss 
Gregory curtly. “Changed your 
name, of course ? Parents living ?”’ 

He found his voice. ‘“‘ Let me go,” 
he said. He quavered as he spoke 
among shrill notes. 

“Presently,” said Miss Gregory. 
“ The girl who used to have this room 
said that sometimes, didn’t she ? 
Answer me.” 

“Yes,” he said sullenly. “I didn’t 
hurt her,” he added. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do?” 

“Hurt you,’ was the answer. 
“Were you in prison in England ?” 

She looked up as she put each 
question, and he could not summon 
force to defy her. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“ Stealing ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered again. 

Miss Gregory wrote, and sucked her 
pencil thoughtfully. 

“And now you persecute young 
women,” she said at length. ‘I won- 
der what you meant to do—in the end. 
I suppose ”’ she paused and scanned 
him again. He shuffled in wretched 
distress. 

“Are you 
Miss Gregory. 

He started and took his hand from 


married ?’’ demanded 
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the door post. A flush mounted into 
his face. 

“To hell with you,” he cried hysteri- 
cally. ‘‘ Why do you iz 

“Are you married ?”’ repeated Miss 
Gregory. She rose suddenly to her 
feet and took a step towards him, : 
pointing at him with the hand which 
held the pencil. “Say—are you 
married ? ” 

There was a moment’s war of eyes, 
so long his sudden anger sustained him. 
But it was no more than a moment: 
he was flimsy, shoddy, rotten to the 
core. He groaned and put his hands 
before his face with a child’s movement. 

“ Are you married ?”’ came the chill 
question again. 

“Yes,” he said, behind his hands. 

Miss Gregory wrote and put the book 
in her pocket. She drew a deep breath 
and then shouted. The man, startled 
beyond endurance, uttered a shrill yelp 
and nearly fell. Miss Gregory shouted 
again and yet again. There came the 
noise of hurried feet on the flagged 
courtyard; men drummed up the 
wooden stairs. The fat, swarthy face of 
the manager showed itself at the door. 

Miss Gregory pointed to the abject 
man. 

“This man came to my door and 
opened it,” she said. ‘‘ You ought to 
take better care of your guests. Hand 
him over to the police at once. To- 
morrow I shall complain to the Consul.” 

The manager grinned unpleasantly. 
‘“ Madam,” he said, ‘‘ I am mos’ sorry. 
Once to-day I ’ave t’rowed ’im out; 
you see yourself. Dis time I settle ’im. 
I am mos’ extrem-a-ly sorry.” 

Miss Gregory waved her hand. Some- 
one grasped the abject man from 
behind and dragged him through the 
door with a jerk. He cried out as they 
surrounded him. As she closed her 
door—and locked it—Miss Gregory 
heard the tumultuous descent of the 
staircase. Once there was a scream. 

She shook her head. Sadness fell 
upon her like a shadow. 

“Another soul to be saved,” she 
said. ‘If one only could. But what 
a character for the book.” 





THE LAMENT OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 


Y nose is guiltless of powder, 
M My cheeks are guiltless of paint, 
So no one looks at me, mother ; 
I wish I was what I ain’t. 
My skirt allows me to walk, 
My feet are the normal size, 
They stare when they see me step out, mother ; 
Is your method with me quite wise ? 
I feel that my hat is too small, 
Its diameter is but a yard, 
You can see the back of my neck, mother ; 
Don’t you think my position is hard ? 
You’ve taught me respect to my elders, 
You’ve taught me good manners as well, 
These things are no use in ¢his age, mother ; 
They’ve no part in the life of a swell. 
You object to my playing at bridge, 
You won’t let me bet on a race, 
You forbid my talking slang, mother ; 
Don’t you think mine’s a very sad case ? 
I know I could beat them at tennis, 
At hockey I’d put them to shame, 
Let me go in for fashion, mother ; 
Do let me play up the game. 
I'd lke my nose to be powdered, 
I'd like my cheeks to be painted, 
I'd like you to look at me, mother ; 
As if we were barely acquainted ! 
Then I’d feel I was quite in the fashion, 
I'd feel I was quite up to date, 
I'd smol2, and I’d swagger, and swear, mother ; 
And I'd take on a man as a mate. 
ILLUSTRATION By ROSE LE QUESNE. ALICE LESLIE. 
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GLIMPSES OF LORD WOLSELEY. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE WRITER AND S. E, Scort. 


HEN I met him twenty-three 
W years ago Lord Wolseley was 
the hero of the hour in 
England. He had gathered laurels 
everywhere—in India, the Crimea, 
China, and Egypt. Where others had 
failed he had succeeded, and in the 
rapture of its appreciation the public 
exalted him as ‘‘England’s only 
general.” His promotion had been 
rapid. Three years after entering the 
army he had risen to be captain, 
and six years after that lieutenant- 
colonel. In the first eight years of his 
service he had been continuously in the 
field, always at war, always at the 
front. A peerage had been conferred 
on him ; the Field-Marshal’s baton had 
become more than a vision or a symbol 
of prophecy. Much had he seen and 
suffered much, like Ulysses. His es- 
capes had been as miraculous as his 
victories had been brilliant. Buttons 
had been shot off his coat and seams out 
of his collar ; bullets had knocked the 
cap off his head and grazed his skull 
without fulfilling their mission. Not 
that he was scatheless. A deep, pur- 
plish furrow crossed his left cheek, and 
close observation discovered an arti- 
ficial substitute for his right eye. 

“Over and over again I ought to 
have been ended, and perhaps I was 
indecent in refusing to die when others 
in similar circumstances always did 
so,” he said. 

As an evidence of what the British 
Army was in his youth, he told how 
his first engagement was fought in 
Burmah. 

“I was at Rangoon at the time, and 
the news arrived there of the rout of a 
company commanded by Captain Lock. 
Every soldier who could be spared was 
to go up the river, push through the 
jungle and punish the enemy. Two 
hundred of the 8oth Regiment went 
under command of Sir John Cheape. 
We fought for nineteen days, until at 


last we worked our way up to the final 
position one afternoon and began 
making arrangements for attacking the 
next morning. At daybreak, when the 
fog cleared, I was sent with four men 
to a certain point to skirmish. I had 
never been drilled! My four men, or 
rather boys, had neither been drilled 
nor had even fired off a musket ! ”’ 

The boys were killed almost at once ; 
Wolseley himself pushed forward and 
fell into a pit dug by the enemy, and 
just missed being impaled on a spike 
they had erected in it. When he 
lifted himself out he was so dazed that 
he crawled into the enemy’s lines, and 
perceiving his mistake, had to dash 
under their fire to his own lines. Again 
advancing with a fresh support he saw 
his fellow officers drop dead, and soon 
afterwards he himself was shot through 
the leg. 

“Go on,” he cried to the men, who 
were lingering over him; “Go on!” 
and soon after that the enemy bolted. 

His own unpreparedness and the in- 
efficiency of the young soldiers were 
not the only evidence of the almost 
unbelievable incapacity of the War 
Office and the Admiralty of those 
days. He had sailed for China with 
part of his regiment from Portsmouth 
in a notoriously unseaworthy troop-ship 
called the Transit, and she had got no 
further than Hurst Castle in the Solent, 
almost within sight of her port of de- 
parture, when heaving to for fog she 
sank with the receding tide on her own 
anchor and made a hole in her bottom. 
The pumps were started, but the water 
gained, and the captain turned back 
for Portsmouth. 

Lord Wolseley grimaced as he told 
the story. “As a precaution against 
dangerous explosions near the dock- 
yards, from time immemorial the posi- 
tive rule at Portsmouth has been that 
no ship shall enter the harbour until 
she has discharged all her powder at 
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Spithead into lighters provided for that 
purpose. All that the Transit had on 
board was already well under water, 
for the leak was in the magazine. No 
danger from the mixture of powder and 
water was therefore possible, but there 
was the order signed by ‘ My Lords’ 
of the Admiralty, and the captain did 
not dare to infringe it. 

“ He could not anchor, for his steam 
pumps only worked in connection with 
the engines which drove the screw, so if 
the ship stopped the pumps would 
stop also, and she would have sunk in a 
few minutes. 

“T can never forget the absurdity 
of the position,” he continued. ‘ One 
of Her Majesty’s ships, crowded with 
soldiers, and half-full of water, in a 
sinking condition, steaming at full speed 
in a circle at Spithead, whilst the 
naval authorities were striving to 
decipher the signals of distress displayed 
at our mast-head. At last the signals 
were made out by those on shore, and 
formal permission was given for us to 
enter the harbour. 

“ After a great deal of manceuvring 
we came alongside a dockyard pier. 
To it we were lashed with chains and 
stout hawsers, to prevent the -ship 
from moving, whilst the screw turned 
at full speed, its movement being, as I 
have said, a necessary accompaniment 
of the steam pumps, whose action was 
necessary to keep the ship afloat.” 

She was patched up, but while she 
was crossing the Bay of Biscay she 
was obliged to put into Corunna for 
more repairs. As often as the wind 
blew strong she leaked again, and during 
a cyclone in the Indian Ocean she 
threatened to founder. All hands, 
sailors and soldiers, officers and men, 
were kept at the pumps for several 
days with little sleep and less food. 
Then the weather moderated, but her 
misfortunes were not ended. Steaming 
through the Straits of Banca to Singa- 
pore she struck a spike of coral reef, 
and stayed there till she sank for ever. 
The crew and the troops were landed 
by the boats on an adjacent island, and 
when they were rescued the ships that 
brought relief also brought news of the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny and 
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orders to proceed to Calcutta instead 
of China. 

What happened to him there is a 
matter of history, a thrilling chapter, 
written by others than himself. If 
he refers to it at all his own part in it 
is disguised or slighted, and his manner 
is that of a detached recorder of the 
events described rather than that of a 
participant in them. His evasions re- 
thinded me of another general, who at 
a club I belong to was urged after 
dinner to tell us how he won his 
Victoria Cross. He hummed and 
hawed ; backed and filled, meandered 
for an hour or more; provoked our 
interest; hovered over the point ; 
baulked at it, and furtively came back 
to it only to shirk it again. “‘ How’ver— 
how’ver. What does it matter ? Ah— 
er, I was shot through both arms. 

“He, the beggar—how’ver, what 
does it matter? What does it 
matter?” As he sat down he coughed 
and blushed like a schoolgirl, leaving 
the supreme moment of the adventure 
for our future discovery through other 
sources. 

Lord Wolesley does not hum and 
haw. There is no embarrassment or 
trepidation in his manner ; he is com- 
posed and perspicuous, but if he 
approached it he never arrived at the 
revelation of his own exploits. His- 
torical he might be, but not autobio- 
graphical. All I drew out of him about 
the relief of Lucknow was an incident 
that occurred on the way there. 

“About forty miles from Cawnpore 
is the station of Futteepore. Upon 
reaching it we received orders from 
General Havelock, in front, to halt 
there for the present. This was, of 
course, very disheartening to men who 
had marched, I may say night and day, 
to get to Cawnpore in time to join the 
column there being collected for the 
relief of Lucknow. The first thing we 
did upon reaching Futteepore was to 
search for the remains of the gentle- 
man who had been commissioner of the 
district, and who had been murdered 
there. 

‘He had been well known to all the 
natives in the region as a good and 
just man, devoted to their interests 
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and to their welfare. He was religious, 
and had erected on the main road a 
stone tablet with the Lord’s Prayer 
engraved on it in three languages. 
“When the news of the mutiny at 
Cawnpore had reached his station, all 
the Englishmen there but he had gone 
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“We found his skull, and collected 
as many of his bones as we could. 
The only coffin we could obtain was an 
empty brandy case, in which we buried 
him with military honours. The sole 
inscription upon the box that contained 
his bones was ‘ Old Cognac.’ ”’ 





ere 





“Perceiving his mistake, he had to dash under fire of the enemy to his own lines.” 


back to Allahabad. He would not 
budge, as he stoutly maintained the 
natives would not molest him. He was 
wrong ; they attacked him in his house, 
to the flat top of which he retreated, 
and there he sold his life, killing, as 
the natives told us, thirteen mutineers 
before he ceased to breathe. 


The scar on Lord Wolseley’s left 
cheek had to be accounted for. All 
he would say of it was “in the 
trenches before Sebastopol,” as he 
switched readily enough to less per- 
sonal incidents of that memorable 
campaign. He visualised the scene: 
the bleak hills, gray under snow 
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and sleet and rain; the drenched and 
half-starved troops hiding from the 
Russian batteries; the bursting of 
shells and the whistling of rifle balls 
among them. 

““T remember,” he said, ‘“‘ some 
curious things. I was sitting some 
few yards in the rear of our first 
parallel, alongside Captain Stanton, 
who was giving me instructions for the 
coming night. Two sergeants stood 
together facing us, listening to the 
orders which I wrote in my pocket- 
book. Whilst so occupied in what 
we conceived to be a very safe spot, 
down tumbled both the sergeants in 
front of us, as a shell rushed past so 
close that we felt its wind. One man’s 
head had disappeared, and the other’s 
face was horribly mangled ; what we 
supposed to be his jawbone obtruded 
from a ghastly wound. 

“The next morning I inquired in 
camp how the man was, and learned 
he had not been touched by the shell, 
but that his terrible wound had been 
made by the jawbone of the other 


sergeant, which was driven into his 


face. Indeed, a little reflection ought 
to have told us that no man could be 
seriously wounded in the head by the 
blow of a shell and still live.”’ 

The hospital was full, and many a 
sick and wounded man had to be 
turned back to the slush and mud of 
the trenches for a bed. Wolseley 
himself was thrice wounded, once 
dangerously. He and two sappers were 
filling a breach when a round shot 
scattered the loose stones with such 
force that while one of the men was 
beheaded the other was disembowelled. 
Wolseley also fell smothered in blood. 
He was supposed to be dead, and it 
was one of the wounds he received 
then that split his cheek open and cost 
him an eye. 

It was in 1888, when he was Adjutant- 
General of the Army, that he asked 
me to spend a few days with him at the 
country house he had taken at Farn- 
ham—that pleasant little Surrey town 
where William Cobbett was born in 
the ‘‘ Jolly Farmer,” and where at Moor 
Park Swift, serving as secretary to Sir 
William Temple, became entangled 
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with Stella, and where the Bishop of 
Winchester has his seat. 

We went down from Waterloo on 
one of those June days in which the 
English climate repents its sulks and 
takes on the quality of Paradise under 
a sky of the purest blue, holding Alps 
of fleecy, silver, slow-moving clouds 
which diffuse the light and soften the 
landscape till it seems to be not of 
earth at all, but a heavenly mirage 
exquisitely intangible. 

The carriage that met us at the 
station swept with us, my wife and 
me, into the flowery and _ secluded 
grounds of Fir Grove House. Lord 
Wolseley, with his wife and daughter, 
were in another part of the garden, to 
which we were led by the butler 
through one of those airy, fragrant 
English sitting-rooms, its tables laden 
with flowers and its French windows 
reaching to the level of the velvet 
lawn, and there we found him with 
one arm linked in that of the elder 
lady, and the other in that of the 
younger, vivaciously humming a tune 
and kicking his heels with all the liveli- 
ness of my old friend Grossmith in the 
part of the Major-General in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s nonsensical play. I 
had caught him quite unawares in the 
bosom of his family, and unhampered 
by the least formality or consciousness 
of observation. A trying situation, 
hazardous to dignity, upsetting to 
decorum, it might have been, but 
instead of that it made our reception 
facile through our mutual appreciation 
of the humour of it. Strangeness and 
the hesitating preliminaries of intro- 
duction were cancelled by the little 
surprise. We were established by that 
first peal of laughter. 

In Lady Wolseley we saw a very 
handsome woman with a strong re- 
semblance to the Empress Eugénie, 
and a high-born manner of much 
sweetness and grace. Frances, the 
only child, who will become a peeress 
in her own right, was but a wholesome 
slip of a girl with a passion for horse- 
manship and gardening, and since then 
she has made gardening the vocation 
of her life. Lord Wolseley himself was 
spruce, dapper, debonair; a man of 
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the world as well as a soldier; alert 
but composed ; dressed in the latest 
fashion—that morning in a gray lounge 
suit and a Homburg hat; not uncon- 
ventional, nor, on the other hand, 
impeded by the inflexibilities of un- 
reasonable usages or tradition ; a man 
of various interests and strong opinions, 


ever written, and every word written 
about him. 

Moor Park was the retreat of Sir 
William Temple when, after the death 
of his son in 1686, he withdrew from 
public life. He died here in 1699 ; and 
near the east end of his house is the 
sundial under which, according to his 


“Down tumbled both the sergeants in front of us as a shell rushed past.” 


constant in friendship, and, one could 
safely infer, resolute in opposition. 

One could not have asked for a 
blither companion, and he made our 
visit a round of delight. His know- 
ledge of books and authors seemed 
encyclopedic. When he took us 
through Moor Park I was convinced 
that he knew every word Swift had 


own request, his heart was buried in a 
silver box, “in the garden where he 
used to contemplate the works of 
Nature with his beloved sister, the 
Lady Giffard.”” There were, however, 
other inmates of Moor Park, ‘‘ to whom 
(writes Macaulay) a far higher interest 
belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, dis- 
agreeable young Irishman, who had 
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narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, 
attended Sir William as amanuensis, 
for board and twenty pounds a year ; 
dined at the second table, wrote bad 
verse in praise of his employer, and 
made love to a very pretty dark-eyed 
young girl who waited on Lady 
Giffard. Little did Temple imagine 
that the coarse exterior of his dependent 
concealed a genius equally suited to 
politics and to letters; a genius 
destined to shake great kingdoms, to 
stir the laughter and the rage of 
millions, and to leave to posterity 
memorials which can perish only with 
the English language. Little did he 
think that the flirtations in his ser- 
vants’ hall, which he perhaps scarcely 
deigned to make the subject of a jest, 
was the beginning of a long, unpros- 
perous love, which was to be as widely 
famed as the passion of Petrarch or of 
Abelard. Sir William’s secretary was 
Jonathan Swift ; Lady Giffard’s wait- 
ing maid was poor Stella.” 

With him (Lord Wolseley) literature 
was more than a recreation, and 
generous as he was 
shut himself for 


every day, 
with his time, he 
some hours in his library to advance 
that standard Life of John Churchill, 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, upon 


which he was then engaged. He was 
one of those enviable persons who can 
do almost without sleep. You could 
part with him late at night, yet find 
him up with the dawn before the rest 
of the household had stirred. One 
night he went to London to dine with 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and as there 
was no train to Farnham at the hour 
of his return, he chose to alight at 
Aldershot, and to walk thence home, 
a distance of twelve miles or more, 
long after midnight. 

“ Couldn’t you have had a carriage ?”’ 
Lady Wolseley demanded in the morn- 
ing. 

“Yes, my dear, but I wanted the 
exercise.” 

“You might have met footpads,” 
she protested. 

“Lucky for them that I didn’t,” he 
laughed, throwing himself into a spar- 
ring posture, which gave assurance of 
as good a defence as ever brought 
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down the curtain on a three-to-one 
encounter in a melodrama. Despite 
the sapping of all those wounds of his, 
he at fifty-five stood like a man whose 
vigour had never met with drains. 

He had suffered much during his 
career from the maladministration of 
the War Office, and once he exclaimed 
impatiently: “Statesmen! They are 
vestrymen. One good soldier is worth 
more than a score of the best of them.” 
He it was who to his everlasting 
sorrow, and through no fault of his 
own, failed to reach “‘ Chinese ”’ Gordon 
in time to save him at Khartoum. 
Gordon was a close friend of his, and 
had started on that last expedition from 
Wolseley’s house in London. ‘“ Have 
you any money in your pocket?” 
Wolseley asked at the last moment, 
knowing well how in his exaltation 
Gordon lost sight of trifles of that kind. 
He could not keep money ; it was no 
sooner in his hands than he gave it to 
the first object of charity that claimed 
it. Gordon confessed that he had not 
thought of money, and Wolseley raised 
among fellow officers a purse of several 
hundred pounds for him. Gordon kept 
it till he reached Port Said, when a 
needy sheik to whom he was very 
much attached wheedled it out of him. 

Wolseley preserves the last two letters 
ever received from Gordon, one saying 
“ Khartoum all right. Can hold for 
ever,” and the other, ‘‘ Khartoum all 
right. 14.12.84.’ He could not hide 
his emotion ; his eyes glistened as he 
spoke of him. 

Gordon was not the only one of 
whom he spoke. with enthusiasm. 
One day we had at luncheon Colonel 
Maurice (now General), son of the great 
preacher invoked by Tennyson in the 
familiar lines: “Come, Maurice, 
come— ” 


“Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a careless order’d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


You’ll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 

Garrulous under a roof of pine.” 


A tall, slender, handsome man, 
suave and modest, Colonel Maurice was 
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so absorbed in relating what he had 
seen at some recent naval manceuvres 
that dish after dish passed him un- 
touched. ‘You are not eating a 
thing, Maurice,’ Wolseley anxiously 
protested, and then, leaning over to 
me, he whispered “ Isn’t he ‘splendid ? 
And as brave as a lion!” Maurice, 
too, had been in the trenches before 
Sebastopol. 

There were many literary people 
among the guests, but we missed 
Henry James, who was another of the 
host’s intimates. 

His tenancy of Fir Grove House, 
at Farnham, was coming to an end. 
The Queen had just made him Ranger 
of Greenwich Park, a position which 
has privileges without any exhausting 
responsibilities. Ranger’s Lodge was 
built by Anne of Denmark, Queen of 
James I., and enlarged by Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I. Later on 
it became the residence of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who wrote those letters to 
his son which Johnson said inculcated 
the manners of a dancing master and 
the morals of a courtesan. Chester- 
field himself was described as a wit 
among lords and a lord among wits. 

“She’s the dearest old lady, the 
Queen!” exclaimed Lord Wolseley, 
speaking of Her Majesty’s gift. ‘‘ She’s 
always thinking that a fellow’s hard 
up.” 


suppose that 


in any modern 
appraisement he would be put down as 
old-fashioned and undemocratic, not- 
withstanding his courtesy and _ affa- 


bility to those he meets. ‘‘ When I 
was a child,” he said, “it was im- 
pressed upon me that a long line of 
forefathers was something to be 
proud of, and placed me under an 
obligation to never discredit it—that 
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ancient lineage conferred great benefits 
upon one, and required one to be all 
the more careful of one’s character 
and one’s mode of dealing with others. 
This had a very strong influence on my 
thoughts and aspirations. Born in 
Ireland, but of an English family, I 
had an intense love of England and a 
desire to serve her. That I should join 
the Army was natural, for that was the 
profession of my father, grandfather, 
and forefathers for many generations. 
I always gloried in being a soldier ; the 
very hardships of a soldier’s life in the 
field had a charm for me ; the thought 
of it fired my blood. Another thing 
that underlay and influenced all my 
early career was an intense belief in 
God—in an active God who took the 
greatest interest in my welfare, and 
who would, I was sure, grant those 
things that were for my eternal good. 
I was taught to rely on His mercy at 
all times. I do not take the accident 
of birth nearly so seriously now ; but, 
after all, a well-born man is fortunate 
in having through his ancestors an 
incentive to an honourable life.”’ 

Perhaps this record gives the illusion 
through the tense into which I have 
fallen of one who has passed, but 
Lord Wolseley, in his seventy-seventh 
year, is still alive. I caught a glimpse 
of him not many months ago at 
Hampton Court, where he occupies 
a wing of the palace, which, facing 
the silver ribbon of the Thames, 
has in its rear the Arcadian gardens 
with their matchless glades of chest- 
nut, beech, and linden. He came 
forth as jauntily as ever, and Lady 
Wolseley, who was with him, unbent in 
figure, animated in manner, made a 
picture of youth prolonged, its beauty 
changed but still preserved. 

















"The Countess set out for lunch, looking very smart and well-gowned. 
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ILLUSTRATED By A. C. MICHAEL. 
YNTHIA, Countess of Hampshire, 
* was sitting in an extraordinarily 
elaborate dressing-gown one 
beautiful morning in June, alternately 
opening letters and eating spoonfuls of 
sour milk prepared according to the 
prescription of Professor Metchnikoff. 
Every day it made her feel younger 
and stronger and more irresponsible 
(which is the happiest possible thing to 
feel), and since, when a fortnight before 
she began this abominable treatment, 
she felt very young already, she was 
now positively girlish in the exuberance 
of her spirits, and was almost afraid 
that she would start again on measles, 
croup and other childish ailments. But 
since this treatment not only induced 
youth but was discouraging to all un- 
amiable microbes but its own, she hoped 
she would continue to feel younger 
and younger without re-suffering the 
penalties of childhood. 

The sour milk was finished long be- 
fore her letters were all opened, for 
there was no one in London who 
habitually had a larger post than she. 
Indeed, it was no wonder that every- 
body of sense (and most people of none) 
wanted to get her to eat their dinners 
and stay in their houses, for her vol- 
canic enjoyment of life made the dullest 
of social functions a high festival, and 
since not even the measles and whooping 
cough of which she was afraid are 
nearly so infectious as enjoyment, it 
followed that she was much in request. 
Even in her fiftieth year she retained 
with her youthful zest for life much of 
the extreme plainness of her girlhood, 
but time was gradually lightening the 
heaviness of feature that had once 
been of so remarkable an ugliness. 

Her father, the notorious (and 
probably infamous) Baron Kakao, of 
mixed and uncertain origin, had 
at one time compiled by hook or 
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crook (chiefly it is to be feared by 
crook) an immense fortune, but long 
after that was spent, and debts 
of equally substantial a nature had 
been substituted for it, continued to 
live in London in a blaze of splendour 
so Oriental that he was still believed 
to be possessed of fabulous wealth, and 
had without the least difficulty married 
the plain, but fascinating, Cynthia to 
an elderly Earl of Hampshire, and had 
continued to allow her £10,000 a year, 
which he borrowed at a staggering rate 
of usury from over-confiding Hebrews. 
Consequently, when he and Cynthia’s 
disgusting husband both expired within 
a few hours of the death of the other, 
the widowed and orphaned Countess 
was left without a penny in the world. 
Father and husband were both sad 
rogues, and in death, in more than a 
chronological sense, it is highly pro- 
bable that they were not divided. 

It will therefore be easily imagined 
that her childhood and marriage had 
been a sound and liberal education to 
Lady Hampshire, for it had taught her 
that the world in general is very easily 
imposed upon, and that if you are 
intending to be a villain the path of 
villainy is made much smoother of 
traverse if you smile. Shakespeare, 
perhaps, had given her the germ of that 
invaluable truth, but, as in countless 
other instances, her brilliant brain 
brought to full flower what was only 
an immature bud of knowledge. In 
any case, the villain, so she shrewdly 
reasoned, must keep his frown to him- 
self, and however dreadful the ma- 
chinations on which he is employed, 
must cultivate a childlike bonhomie in 
public, and pretend to be innocently 
engrossed in the pleasure and palaces 
of this delightful world. Lady Hamp- 
shire went further than this (especially 
since she had taken to sour milk), and 
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actually was engrossed in them for a 
large majority of the hours of these 
long summer days. But like all game 
fish she had a close time, which occurred 
every morning over her post. For, to 
let the reader into her terrible and un- 
suspected secret, she was an earnest 
and adroit blackmailer. 

It is easy to find excuses (if excuses 
are needed) to account for her adoption 
of so vivid and thrilling a life, for in- 
deed it is difficult to see how she could 
have existed at all without some such 
source of income as this, and still less 
could she have kept up her delightful 
,house in Lowndes Square, her cottage 
in the Cotswolds, her luxurious and 
rapid motor-car, her box at the opera, 
her wonderful toilets at Sandown and 
Epsom and Newmarket and Aix and 
Marienbad. All these simple pleasures 
were really a necessity of life to her, 
while in addition to that she rightly 
regarded them as an indispensable part 
of her ‘‘ make-up” as a blackmailer, 
her disguise behind which she could 
securely grin. Had she, with her his- 


toric name, gone to live in Whitechapel 
or Bayswater, people would have in- 
evitably concluded that she was hard 
up, and in the charitable manner charac- 
teristic of the world have wondered 
how she managed to live at all except 
by some course of secret and pro- 


ductive crime. Whereas, the genial 
and affluent Countess, who gave her 
box at the opera, not to her friends (for 
she was too clever for that), but to her 
possible enemies whenever she did not 
want it (which was six nights in the 
week, since she detested music as much 
as she detested detectives), was a 
woman who need not laugh at suspicion 
simply because there was no suspicion 
possible to laugh at. Nobody bothered 
himself or herself as to how she got her 
money just because she always spent 
it so abundantly and delightfully. If 
she had not spent it thus, or if there 
had been none to spend, there would 
have been excellent cause for the world 
to wonder where it came (or did not 
come) from. 

A word is necessary (for the sake of 
those who may possibly be ignorant of 
how such things are securely and plea- 
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santly managed) as to her methods 
when in pursuit of her profession. 
From an amateur standpoint, and to 
the world at large, she was, as has been 
said, Cynthia Countess of Hampshire ; 
but in her business capacity, and to 
the scarcely less numerous world of 
her clients, she was Agatha Ainslie 
(Miss). Here she differed from Shake- 
speare, for she held that there was a 
great deal in a name, and (apart from 
the obvious objections to trading as 
Cynthia Hampshire) there was to her 
mind something in the sound of 
Agatha Ainslie which would inspire 
a sort of confidence. Agatha Ainslie, 
to anyone entering into business re- 
lations with her for the first time, 
would seem to be a not unkindly 
blackmailer ; there was something for- 
lorn and pathetic about the title; it 
was in no way sharkish. She sounded 
kind, though her immediate mission 
might appear diabolical ; she was like 
a dentist who might be supposed to 
treat you to nasty jabs and vivid 
extractions for your ultimate good. 

In Lady Hampshire’s life, passed as 
it was in country houses and restaurants 
and confidential talks, it was no 
wonder that she found many clients. 
There was scarcely a scandal in London 
that did not reach her voracious 
though sympathetic ear before it be- 
came public, and there were certainly 
many scandals that reached that eager 
orifice which never became public at all. 
She had a memory which bordered on 
the Gladstonian for retentiveness, and 
a terrifying and menacing pen, and a 
few words dropped secretly into her 
ear came out of Agatha’s stylograph 
charged with potential ruin. But with 
the innate kindliness of her nature, she 
never allowed Agatha to blackmail any 
who could not afford to pay, and on 
the mere chance of the Budget of 1909- 
1910 becoming law she had several 
times deferred the exaction of her little 
fines until it was certain that her client 
would not be seriously embarrassed. 
Her wisdom and gentleness, too, were 
shown in the fact that she never drove 
people to bay, or pursued them when 
there was a chance of their doing any- 
thing desperate. She only milked the 
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fat, sleek cows, and sheared, so to 
speak, the bulky bulls. Indeed, as she 
quaintly said to herself, she looked upon 
the payments they made as a sort of 
insurance against indiscretions on their 
part in the future. She protected 
them 
against 
their own 
lower (and 
less cau- 
tious) in- 
stincts. 
Her ar- 
range- 
ments for 
Agatha 
were 
thought- 
ful in the 
extreme. 
Years ago 
her father 
hadowned 
a small 
house in 
W hit- 
staple 
Street, of 
the kind 
described 
in auc- 
tioneer ing 
circles as 
“ bijou,” 
which 
backed on 
to her own 
less jewel- 
sized man- 
sion in 
Lowndes 
Square. 
This house 
in Whit- 
staple 
Street had 
provi- 
dentially 
escaped 
the notice of his creditors when his affairs 
—if an entire absence of assets can be 
considered affairs—were wound up, and 
in order to give Miss Ainslie a discreet 
and convenient home, it had only been 
necessary to cut a door through the 


“In five minutes Agatha, with her spectacles, and rouge, and terrible 
wig, would be firmly conversing with clients.” 
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back of a big closet in her bedroom in 
Lowndes Square. The rates and taxes 
of the bijou were punctually paid by 
Agatha, who had, of course, a separate 
banking account and a curious sloping 
hand, while a secret and terrible old 
woman 
called 
Magsby, 
whom 
Lady 
H am p- 
shire could 
ruin on 
the. spot 
for forging 
a valueless 
cheque 
of her 
father’s, 
opened the 
door to 
trembling 
clients, 
and made 
gruesome 
haddocky 
meals for 
herself 
in the 
kitchen. 
U pstairs 
Lady 
H am p- 
shire kept 
her Agatha 
clothes, in 
which she 
looked like 
some un- 
natural 
cross_ be- 
tween a 
hospital 
nurse and 
the sort 
of person 
who gets 
mor e 
stared at 
than talked to, and when she had 
found a home for the guileless 
young carpenter who fashioned her 
means of communication between 
Lowndes Square and Whitstaple Street 
in a remote though salubrious district 
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of Western Australia, it really seemed 
as if she might laugh at the idea of 
detectives. She had but to lock her- 
self into her bedroom, and in five 
minutes Agatha, with her spectacles, 
and rouge, and terrible wig, would be 
firmly conversing with clients in Whit- 
staple Street. Then when a pleasant 
conclusion had been come to five 
minutes more would be sufficient, and 
Lady Hampshire would emerge from 
her bedroom refreshed by her rest, and 
ready to immerse herself in a perfect 
spate of high-class diversions. 

Such to Lady Hampshire’s effusive 
and optimistic mind was her career 
as it should have been. But occa- 
sionally the hard sordid facts of exist- 
ence “‘ put spokes ’”’ in the wheel that 
should have whirled so merrily. And 
as she sat this morning in her elaborate 
dressing-gown she found a spoke of the 
most obstructive kind. 

Agatha’s letters had, as usual, been 
placed outside the door of communica- 
tion by the terrible Magsby, and Lady 
Hampshire, on the principle of business 


first, pleasure afterwards, had answered 
all the letters sent to herself which 
dealt with the social pleasures of town 
before she opened the far more exciting 


sheaf of Agatha’s correspondence. 
The very first of them made her feel 
as if she had the measles indeed, with 
something gastric thrown in. It ran 
thus : 
“To Miss Agatha Ainslie. 

“DEAR MApAM,—I have _ learned 
your terrible secret, and know the 
means whereby you shine so brightly 
in giddy throngs. Believe me that my 
heart bleeds for you, that in your 
position you should ever have had to 
descend to the crime of blackmailing, 
which, as you know, is one of the most 
serious known to and visited by the 
otherwise humane code of English law. 

“Now I make no threats: I studi- 
ously avoid them. But if you can help 
a deserving and struggling individual 
already past the prime of life I 
assure you on my sacred word of 
honour that you will not sleep the less 
soundly for it. A pittance of £1,000 a 
year paid quarterly, and in advance, 
would be considered satisfactory. My 
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messenger shall call on you this after- 
noon at a quarter past three, and I 
earnestly suggest that the first pay- 
ment should then and there be paid 
him. 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“BLS. 

“P.S.—Motives of delicacy prevent 
my mentioning my name. A cheque, 
therefore, would be less welcome than 
bank-notes or (even better) gold.” 

Lady Hampshire shuddered as she 
read. Often and often she had won- 
dered with kindly amazement at the 
hare-like timidity of her clients, who so 
willingly paid their little mites to the 
upkeep of her establishment, when a 
moment’s courage would have taken 
them hot-foot to the smiling and 
hospitable portals of Scotland Yard. 
But as she read this perfectly sicken- 
ing communication, she found herself, 
in the true sense of the word, sym- 
pathising with them, that is to say, 
suffering with them. It really was 
most uncomfortable being _ black- 
mailed for something of an illegal 
nature which you actually had done, 
and she no longer wondered at the lamb- 
like acquiescence with which her clients 
fell in with the not unreasonable terms 
that she proposed to them. For as often 
now as the thought of calling at Scot- 
land Yard occurred to her, her soul 
cried out like a child in the dark, and 
her courage oozed from her like drip- 
pings from a squeezed sponge. Fur- 
thermore, so spirited a proceeding was 
rendered even less feasible by the fact 
that it was not Lady Hampshire who 
was being blackmailed but her Agatha. 
She doubted very much if she would 
be allowed by the odious meticulosity 
of English law to prosecute on behalf 
of poor Miss Ainslie, who must suddenly 
have gone abroad, while the idea of 
going to the house of vengeance in the 
disguise and habiliments of that injured 
spinster was outside the limits of her 
sober imagination. And who could 
M. S. be with his veiled threats and 
nauseating denial of them? She ran 
rapidly through the list of her clients, 
but found none whom she could reason- 
ably suspect of so treacherous a feat. 

Very reluctantly she was forced to 
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Where is Scotland Yard? 1! shall drive there immediately and you shall come with me.’ ” 
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the conclusion that she would have to 
pay the first quarter, anyhow, of this 
cruel levy. Luckily, Agatha had been 
doing very well lately, for London had 
been amusing itself with no end of 
questionable antics, and there was a 
prospect of a good season to come. 
But £250 per quarter would assuredly 
take a considerable portion of gilt off 
poor Miss Ainslie’s gingerbread, and 
it was at once clear to Lady Hampshire 
that she must raise Agatha’s rates. 

She was lunching that day with 
Colonel Ascot, an old and valued friend. 
Though still only a year or two past 
fifty, he had made three large fortunes, 
of which he had lost two. But the 
third, which he had rapidly scooped 
out of the rubber boom, had sent him 
bounding upwards again, and she had 
more than once wondered if she could 
get him on to Agatha’s list. More than 
once also, in answer to his repeated 
proposals, she had thought of marrying 
him, but she did not think it right to 
accept his devotion without telling him 
about Agatha, and it seemed scarcely 


likely that he would wish his wife to 


have such an alter ego. For Agatha 
led so thrilling and treméndous 
an existence that it would be a great 
wrench to die to all her numerous and 
lucrative interests. On the other hand, 
if Agatha’s business was to be threatened 
by these bolts from the blue in the 
shape of demands from M. S., the pain 
of parting with her would be appre- 
ciably less severe. The matter required 
fresh and careful consideration. 

Lady Hampshire had several other 
clients to write to, and it was time 
(when she had finished this correspon- 
dence, and put it through the secret 
door at the back of her bedroom closet, 
to be collected and posted by grim 
Magsby) to exchange her dressing-gown 
for the habiliments of lunch and civili- 
sation. A new dress had come for her 
from Paquin’s that morning, and as 
she was to go to two charity bazaars, 
a matinée, and as many tea parties as 
there was time for between now and 
the early dinner which was to precede 
the opera and a couple of balls, she 
decided to wear this sumptuous creation. 
Anything new, provided the point of 
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it was not to be old, put this mercuria 
lady into excellent humour, and she set 
out for lunch, which was only just 
across the square, not more than half 
an hour late, looking, as the represen- 
tative of a fashion paper who was 
standing at the corner on the chance of 
seeing her told her readers the fol- 
lowing Saturday, “‘ very smart and 
well gowned.” She knew she was 
certain to meet friends, since that 
always happened, and by the time she 
took her seat next her host, finding 
lunch already half over, she had quite 
dismissed from her mind the troubles of 
poor Miss Ainslie. 

“But how delicious to see food 
again,” she said as she sat down. “I 
was afraid lunch-time was never coming 
this morning.” 

“ And we were afraid that you were 
never coming, dear Cynthia,” said the 
Duchess of Middlesex, who was on the 
other side of her host. 

“I know; I am late. But as I 
always am late it is the same as if I 
were punctual, The really unpunctual 
people are those who sometimes are 
late and sometimes not. Colonel Ascot 
has the other punctuality ; he is always 
in time.” 

Lady Hampshire glanced round the 
table. There were but half a dozen 
guests, but all these were old friends, 
and by a not uncommon coincidence 
half of them were clients of Agatha, 
while the Duchess of Middlesex, so 
Lady Hampshire knew, was quite 
likely to become one, for she had 
lately taken to doing her shopping her- 
self at Mason’s Stores, and spent a 
long time over it. 

Colonel Ascot glanced, apparently 
with purpose, at the Louis XVI. 
clock that stood on the mantelpiece. — 

“One wastes a lot of time if one 1s 
punctual,” he said. “ But after all 
one has all the time there is.”’ 

‘‘ But there isn’t enough, though one 
has it all!” said Lady Hampshire. 
‘To-day, for instance, would have to 
be doubled, as one doubles at bridge, 
if I was to doall I have promised 
to.” 

“But you won't, dear, so it doesn’t 
matter,” said the Duchess, “In any 
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case, there is always time for what one 
wants to do, and one can omit the rest. 
I always thought my time was com- 
pletely taken up, but I find I can do 
my own shopping at Mason’s as well. 
I buy soap, and candles, and sealing 
wax, and take them home in the 
motor.” 

“But not every morning?” asked 
Lady Hampshire, beginning to attend 
violently. 

“Practically every morning. Be- 
cause every day I find I have forgotten 
something I meant to buy the day be- 
fore. Also, it is asortof retreat. One 
never meets there anybody one knows, 
which is such a rest. I don’t have to 
grin and talk.”’ 

Lunch was soon over, and instead 
of having coffee and cigarettes served 
at the table Colonel Ascot got up. 

“I do hope, Lady Hampshire,” he 
said, “that you and the others will 
not hurry away, and that you will 
excuse me, as I have a most important 
engagement at a quarter past three, 
which I cannot miss. It is most 
annoying, and the worst of it is that I 
made the appointment myself, quite 
forgetting that I was to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at lunch.” 

“Am I to take your place as 
hostess?” she asked, as she sat down 
with him in a corner of the great 
drawing-room. 

“ Tf you will, both now and always,” 
said he. 

She laughed ; he had proposed to her 
so often that a repetition of it was not 
in the least embarrassing. But some- 
how, to-day, he looked unusually 
attractive and handsome, and she was 
more serious with him than was her 
wont. Also, the thought of doing 
business for Agatha was in her mind. 

é “Ah, my dear friend,” she said, 

I should have to know so much more 
about you first. For instance, that 
appointment of your own making 
seems to me to need inquiry. Now be 
— Colonel Ascot, and tell me if 
It is not a woman y i 
see?” you are going to 

“ Well, it is.” 

z I knew it,” she said. 

But you must let me tell you 


more,” said he. “She is an old 
governess of my sister's, whom I—I 
want to be kind to. Such a good old 
soul. The sort of helpless old lady 
with whom one couldn’t break an ap- 
pointment that one had made.” 

Lady Hampshire laughed again. 

“Your details are admirable,’ she 
said. ‘‘ And detail is of such prime 
importance in any artistic production.” 

“ Artistic production?” said he. 
‘“‘ Surely you don’t suspect me of e 

‘‘ T suspect everybody of everything,” 
she interrupted lightly, “ owing to my 
extensive knowledge of myself. But 
go on; I want more details. What is 
the name and address of this helpless 
old governess ? ” 

“Miss Agatha Ainslie,” said he, 
‘“‘she lives in Whitstaple Street, just 
off the Square.” 

Lady Hampshire had nerves of steel. 
If they had been of any other material 
they must have snapped like the strings 
of the lyre of Hope in Mr. Watts’s 
picture. Only in this case there would 
not have been a single one left. Colonel 
Ascot going to see Agatha at a quarter- 
past three. . . . How on earth did he 
know of Agatha’s existence? What 
was Agatha to him, or he to Agatha ? 
And surely it was at a quarter-past 
three that the messenger of the ruthless 
M.S. was going to call at Whit- 
staple Street, where he would find the 
packet of bank-notes for {£250 that 
Lady Hampshire had made ready 
before she came out to lunch. Would 
they meet on the door-step? What 
did it all mean ? 

Her head whirled, but she managed 
to command her voice. 

“What a delightful name,” she said. 
“T’m sure Miss Ainslie must be a 
delightful old lady with ringlets, and a 
vinaigrette, and a mourning brooch.” 

“T haven’t seen her for years,’’ said 
Colonel Ascot. “I will tell you about 
her when we meet again. Do let it be 
soon ! ”’ 

“Perhaps you would drop in for tea 
to-day?” she suggested, expunging 
from her mind two other engagements. 
‘‘T shall be alone.” 

‘ With the utmost pleasure,” said he. 
“TI am already doing so much that 
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there can be no reason why I should 
not do more!” 

He made his excuses to his guests, 
and after allowing him a liberal time 
in which he could leave the house, 
Lady Hampshire rose also. 

“You are not going yet, dear 
Cynthia?” asked the Duchess. “I 
wanted to talk to you about the 
advantage of doing your shopping at 
Mason’s. And the danger of it,” she 
added, catching Lady Hampshire’s 
kind understanding eye. 

Lady Hampshire felt torn between 
conflicting interests. Here she un- 
erringly scented business for Agatha, 
and yet other fish, so to speak, who 
perhaps wanted to fry poor Agatha, de- 
manded a more immediate attention. 
The Duchess’s complication must wait ; 
she was dining with her to-morrow. 
For a wild, lurid notion had struck her 
ingenious mind. It was not less than 
necessary, whatever enticing possibilities 
beckoned in other directions, to hasten 
home and prepare to be Agatha. 
Colonel Ascot was going to see Agatha ; 


nothing must prevent Lady Hamp- 
shire from hearing what his business 
was. 

She went across the Square and let 


herself into her own house. There 
were half a dozen telegrams lying on 
the hall-table, but without dreaming 
of opening any she went straight to 
her bedroom and locked the door. 
Somebody, probably the second foot- 
man, was being funny at the servants’ 
dinner, for shrieks of laughter ascended 
from the basement. As a rule she 
loved to know that her household was 
enjoying itself, but to-day the merri- 
ment left her cold, and next moment 
she was in Agatha’s house and calling 
to Magsby. 

“TI left a note addressed to M. S.,” 
she said; “ I want it.” 

The words were yet in her mouth 
when the bell of Agatha’s front door 
rang in an imperious manner, and Lady 
Hampshire peeped cautiously out 
through the yellow muslin blinds. On 
the doorstep was standing an old, old 
man with a long white beard. He 
leaned heavily on a stick, and wore a 
frayed overcoat. 
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She tip-toed back from the window. 

““ Give me the note,” she said, “ and 
wait till I get upstairs. Then answer 
the door and tell Methuselah that Miss 
Ainslie will be down in a moment.” 

Lady Hampshire stole up to Agatha’s 
room and hastily assumed her false 
grey wig, her spectacles, her rouge, 
her large elastic-sided boots, her lip 
salve, her creaking alpaca gown, and 
with the envelope containing bank- 
notes for {250 addressed in Agatha’s 
dramatic stoping handwriting to the 
messenger of M. S., descended again to 
her sitting-room. Methxselah rose as 
she entered, and she maae him her or- 
dinary prim Agatha bow and spoke in 
Miss Ainslie’s husky treble voice. 

“The messenger of M. S.,” she ob- 
served. 

“That is my name for the present,” 
said the old man in a fruity tenor. 

‘I received your master’s note, 
sir,” said Agatha, ‘‘ and you cannot be 
expected to know what pain and sur- 
prise it caused me. But what does he 
suppose he is going to get by it?” 

Lady Hampshire was not used to 
spectacles, and they dimmed her natural 
acuteness of vision, besides making her 
eyes ache. And peer through them as 
she would she could find nothing to 
support her lurid idea that the messen- 
ger of M. S. had anything to do with 
the man whose lunch she had just 
eaten. Before her was a sordid old 
ruin of humanity, red-eyed, white- 
bearded, a prey, it would seem, to 
lumbago, nasal catarrh and other senile 
ailments. Probably in a few minutes, 
for it was scarcely a quarter-past three 
yet, Colonel Ascot would arrive. And 
again her head whirled at the thought 
of the possible nightmares that Pro- 
vidence still had in store for her. 

Methuselah blew his nose. 

‘‘T fancy my master rather expected 
to get {250 in notes or gold,” he said. 
“He knows a good deal about Miss 
Ainslie. He is quite willing to share 
his knowledge with others.” 

Lady Hampshire raised her head 
proudly so that she could get a glimpse 
of this old ruffian under her spectacles. 
The ways of genius are past finding out, 
and she could never give a firm reason 
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for what she said next. A brilliant 
unconscious intuition led her to say it. 

“ There is nothing the world may not 
know,” she said ; “ In England it is no 
crime to be poor, and though I have 
been in a humble position all my life, 
my life has been an honest one. There 
is no disgrace inherent in the profession 
of a governess. For many years I was 
governess to Colonel Ascot’s sister.” 

“ Good God! ’’ said Methuselah. 

That was sufficient for Lady Hamp- 
shire. Her kindly soul was all a-flame 
with indignation at this dastardly 
attempt to blackmail poor Agatha. 

“In fact, now I look at you,” she 
said, ‘“I recognise you. No wonder 
you blaspheme. I remember the bright 
boy who used to come in and sit in the 
schoolroom while my pupil and I were 
at our lessons. You have aged very 
much, Colonel Ascot.”’ 

In that moment of recognition she 
made up her mind. She could never 
matry him, she could never even lunch 
with him again. He was atrocious. 

Methuselah rose. 

“You are labouring under some 
strange mistake,” he said, “‘ I will call 
again.” 

“There is no mistake at all,” said 
Lady Hampshire quickly, forgetting, in 
her perfectly natural indignation, to 
employ the husky treble tones which 
were characteristic of Miss Ainslie, 
except the mistake you have made 
in thinking that you could with im- 
punity blackmail a defenceless old 
governess like me. Where is Scotland 
Yard? I shall drive there immediately 
and you shall come with me. I shall 
ring the bell.” 

She got up quickly, and then sat 
down again exactly where she had 
been, and Methuselah looked at her 
very carefully. Then he suddenly 
burst into peals of bass laughter. 

But you have aged very much, 
too, Lady Hampshire,” he said. 
Good God!” said Agatha Ainslie. 

_Magsby, waiting in the passage out- 
side, felt uncertain as to what her duty 
was. She heard her mistress’s voice 
and the voice of another shrieking with 
laughter, which seemed to gather 
volume and enjoyment the longer it 
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went on. Eventually she thought best 
to retreat to the basement and prepare 
haddocks for her dinner. 

“But, my dear, let us be serious,”’ 
said Lady Hampshire at length. “ Tell 
me, before I begin to laugh again, how 
on earth you ever heard of my poor 
Agatha!” 

‘““A mutual client,” said Colonel 
Ascot, fanning himself with his long 
white beard. ‘“ Poor Jimmie Den- 
nison. He told me, in a fit of natural 
exasperation, when I was reminding 
him about what happened at Brighton 
last September, that he could not 
afford to pay for the same thing twice 
over, once to me and once to Agatha 
Ainslie. The poor boy showed me 
the counterfoils of his cheque-book. 
It was Agatha Ainslie and Martin 
Sampson all the way. It was but 
natural, since he could not pay, that I 
should turn to Agatha and see if she 
could.” 

“But are you really one of us?” 
said Lady Hampshire. 

“ Apparently. Are you?” 

There was a fresh relapse of laughter, 
and then Lady Hampshire pulled her- 
self together. 

‘“T will go halves in Jimmie Denni- 
son,’ she said, “‘ whatever we may get. 
You might say you have squared 
Agatha. He ought to give you some- 
thing for your trouble. Or I will say 
I have squared Sampson.” 

“It makes no difference,’ said 
Colonel Ascot. ‘‘ But I am afraid our 
interests conflict in many quarters. 
For instance, the poor Duchess of 
Middlesex i 

‘“‘ Shopping at Mason’s,” interrupted 
Lady Hampshire. “ My dear friend, 
she is mine. She was going to tell me 
all about it this afternoon, only I had 
tocome over here to see about 
Agatha.” 

Again Colonel Ascot exploded with 
laughter. 

“But she told me about it yester- 
day,” he said, “and I had already 
drafted a short letter to her from 
Martin Sampson.” 

Lady Hampshire was annoyed at 
this, since the Duchess was so very 
rich and so very silly. 


’ 
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*“T don’t know what we can do,” 
she said. “We can’t appoint an 
arbitrator, can we? Arbitrators 
would think it so odd. We shall 
have no end of wrangling about our 
properties.” 

“We had really better make it one 
firm, Cynthia,” said he. 
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Lady Hampshire took her spectacles 
off. 

“Oh, I hoped you would suggest 
that,”’ she said. 

So they lived happily and wealthily 
and amazingly for another twenty-five 
years, and there is much more that 
might be said about them. 





GRETNA 


AST night when I kissed you, 
§ My soul caught alight ; 
And oh! how I missed you 
The rest of the night— 
Till Love in derision 
Smote sleep with his wings, 
And gave me in vision 
Impossible things. 


A night that was clouded, 
Long windows asleep ; 
Dark avenues crowded 
With secrets to keep. 
A terrace, a lover, 
A foot on the stair, 
The waiting was over, 
The lady was there. 


GREEN. 


What a flight, what a night ! 

The hoofs plashed and pounded, 
Dark fainted in light 

And the first bird notes sounded. 
You slept on my shoulder, 

Shy night hid your face ; 
But dawn, bolder, colder, 


3eheld our embrace. 


Your lips of vermilion, 

Your ravishing shape, 
The flogging postillion, 

The village agape, 
The rattle and thunder 

Of postchaise a-speed .. . 


My woman, my wonder, 


My ultimate need. 


We two matched for mating 


Came, hand-clasped, at last, 
Where the blacksmith was waiting 


To fetter us fast. 


At the touch of the fetter 
The dream snapt and fell— 

And I woke to your letter 
That bade me farewell. 


E. NEsBIT BLAND. 























Burford Bridge. 
One of the prettiest stages on the run to Brighton. 








MR. A. G. VANDERBILT AND THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


FEW generations ago—referred 
to with mellow vagueness as 


“ the good 
old times,” but for 


this particular 
purpose roughly 


covered by the 
Regency — ‘‘ The 
Road” was a toast 
honoured by peer 
and commoner, 
one that appealed 
to the instincts of 
every sportsman 
of the community, 
and embodied one 
of the most dis- 
tinctive and 
wholesome phases 
ol our national 
love of horseflesh. 
[hat in our own 
mechanical age it 
Ss not wholly a 
lead letter, that 
ina day of horse 
fess traction it still 
has a ring anda 
meaning, is largely 
due to the enter- 


, SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS FROM HIS ALBUM. 





Photo by R. Haines. 


Mr. 


A. G. Vanderbilt in his Coaching Kit on the 
Brighton Road. 
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prise and enthusiasm of the sportsman- 
ship of a citizen of the United States, 


Mr. Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt. So 
far as it lies in one 
man to do he has 
revived what its 
contemporaries 
called ‘‘ the gene- 
rous enthusiasm of 
The Road.” 


Just about a 
century ago 
twenty coaches 


left London daily 
for Brighton alone. 
A few years later, 
at the beginning of 
the ‘twenties, the 
golden age of The 
Road, there were 
twice that num- 
ber, many of them 
fliers—‘‘ the but- 
terflies,”’ as they 
were called, of the 
coaching world. 
During the past 
season a_ single 
coach, ‘‘The 


28 
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Venture,” has kept alive the prestige of 
the Brighton Road, with all its best 
amateur traditions, and it is worthy 
of record—/onoris causd—that this 
tribute to some of the highest traditions 
of British sportsmanship should have 
been paid by an American born and 


bred. No one who has seen the 
turn-out of ‘“‘ The Venture,” or the 
way in which Mr. Vanderbilt has 


handled it, will have it in him to deny 
that ‘‘ The Venture ” and its coachman 
would have satisfied the severe stan- 
dards of the critics at the beginning of 
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Sporting Magazine of 1828 estimates 
that these sixteen permanent 


coaches (to Brighton) alone must re- 
ceive nearly {£60,000 a year merely to 
keep them going, and the eight ‘ Put- 
terflies,, as I have heard them called. 
must earn nearly £15,000 more. .. . lam 
quite satisfied that including gratuities 
to coachmen, etc., not a farthing less 
than £100,000 per annum is spent by 
the public between Brighton and 
London.” 

The profit and loss account of “ The 
Venture’”’ is a secret that is closely 





“A Bit Green.” 
One of the youngsters, fresh and unbroken from the Western Prairies, beginning his education at Oaklands, Mr. Vanderbilt's 
farm in the United States. 


the nineteenth century, who claimed 


that a ‘“‘coachman,” as distinct from 
the mere “ driver,” was an “ artist,” 
and that everything of the best— from 


the horseflesh in front of him to the 
last button of the guard’s scarlet coat 
behind him—was just good enough for 
the highest ideals of the Road. 

The standards of the critical gallery 
of bloods and ostlers who lined the 
side-walk outside the famous White 
Horse Cellars in Piccadilly of a fine 
summer morning during the Regency 
were exacting. A writer in the 


locked in its owner’s breast, but there 
can be no doubt that the man who has 
won the Marathon Coaching Com- 
petition for two years in succession, 
and has now “ lifted the Cup ”’ against 
probably the hottest competition that 
the coaching world can now, for one 
short stage, put upon the Road, has 
not been niggard in his expenditure. 
Some slight consideration of the 
methods which have enabled Mr. Van- 
derbilt both to revive and to keep alive 
the old-time glories of the Brighton 
Road, and some small appreciation of 
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MR. VANDERBILT AND 


the qualities to ensure success, may 
serve towards a juster appreciation of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s ‘‘ Venture.”’ 

The precise stimulus which deter- 
mines one man’s tastes and pursuits 
from those of his fellows may be left to 
psychologists — to determine. Such 
matters be too hard for us and remote 
from The Road. In the case of Mr. 
Vanderbilt it is manifest that it is 
concerned with the care and mastery 
of horses, and the instinctive may be 
atavistic. There is a picture extant of 
old Commodore Vanderbilt, the founder 
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work fully occupied his day; but 
during this time he found his chief 
recreation and pleasure in coaching. 
The City held him, but The Road 
called none the less. In 1901 he was 
one of a syndicate of three who ran 
the coach ‘‘ The Pioneer” from New 
York to Ardsley. A few years 
later he drove ‘“ The Venture” and 
“The Viking” in turn from New 
York to Morris Park, Sheepshead, 
Gravesend race-meetings; so that, 
one way and another, throughout the 
time when he was otherwise engaged, 

















Passengers to Europe. 
The whole of Mr. Vanderb/lt’s stud is brought to England by passenger steamer from New York. 


of the fortunes of his house, sitting 
stifly in his buggy behind his pair of 
famous trotters, which covered their 
mile in two minutes, twenty seconds. 
Certain it is that long before Mr. Van- 
derbilt had left Yale his fondness for 
horses was a very pronounced trait in 
his composition, and consequently when 
In 1899 his father’s death recalled him 
to America from his tour round the 
world, to succeed him, at the age of 
twenty-two, his tastes were fully 
formed. For several years, indeed, 
until in 1907 he was able to follow his 
own bent by coming to England, 





there is evidence that the fascination 
of The Road had cast its spell on him. 

Why the Brighton Road should, of 
all the King’s highways, stand for the 
path to honours of The Road pay 
excellence admits perhaps of more 
than one explanation. The Regent’s 
discovery of Brighthelmstone, beyond 
a doubt, had a deal to do with it. 
Before his day, at any rate, there were 
no roads in Sussex worthy of the name 
since the date when the last Roman 
garrison had embarked from _ the 
‘Portus Adurni,” and for succeeding 
centuries left the rest of the world to 




















First Impressions. 
Two of Mr. Vanderbilt’s finest wheelers at the Docks on disembarkation. 
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Their Morning Toilette. 
A typical scene at Mr. Vanderbilt’s London farm, where his teams acquire their final polish., 
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Country Walks. 
On their first arrival the teams are carefully acclimatised by graduated exercise. 

















A Useful String. 


A typical scene at Mr. Vanderbilt’s farm near London, where his teams undergo their final schooling for 
their appearance on the Road. 
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as best it might. 
to reach the 
mended, over which the First Gentle- 
man in Europe himself 
the first Brighton 


riding from the Pavilion to Carlton 


House and back again to Brighton in a 


round ten hours, and, in the same year, 
by driving a_ three-horsed phaeton 
tandem from London to Brighton in 
four hours and thirty minutes. Since 
that time the Brighton Road has main- 
tained its prestige as the course over 
which, above all others, records for 





splash Londonwards through the mud 
When, however, 
the Regent showed himself in a hurry 
Pavilion the roads were 


established 
Road record by 
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vival, more or less, up to concert pitch 
until the later eighties. With the 
death of the late Mr. James Selby, 
whose proud boast it was that his 
famous coach ‘“‘ The Old Times” had 
never (Sundays excepted) been off 
The Road a single day since he had 
become its proprietor, and who, in 
1887, accomplished his memorable 
record of driving the whole distance 
from London to Brighton and back, 
covering I10 miles in seven hours and 
fifty minutes, the revival died away, 
and until the advent of Mr. Vanderbilt 
road-coaching seemed likely to become 
only of antiquarian interest. 








Photo by Montague Dixon. 


The Famous Greys passing through the Park on the first stage of the 
run to Brighton. 


every kind of method of locomotion 
have been established and_ broken. 
Then when, in the early ’forties, the 
rail-road reached Brighton, the glories 
of the Brighton road vanished with the 
last of the mail coaches, until, in 1866, 
however, the Duke of Beaufort, Mr. 
E. S. Chandos Pole, and one or two 
other notable sportsmen, who, later on, 
were joined by the Earl of Londes- 
borough and Colonel Stracey Clitherow, 
with “The Age” to Brighton and 
‘The Defiance’”’ to Tunbridge Wells, 
salvaged the memories of The Road 
from oblivion, and with good horses 
and fine coachmanship kept the re- 


When Mr. Vanderbilt first came to 
England he was, after his experiences 
on The Road in the United States, 
clearly no novice at the game, and he 
brought with him a stable of entirely 
American-bred horses such as very 
few, even of the “artists” of the 
Regency days, could command. To 
secure the cattle he wanted he spared 
neither time, trouble, nor expense. 
But it has been in the composition of 
his teams that Mr. Vanderbilt has 
shown himself to be endowed with 
an “artist’s” instinct. Beautifully 
matched in colour as his teams may 
appear, this is about the last point 



































The Change at Pyecombe. 
At every stage Mr. Vanderbilt leaves his box to see the new team put in 














Photo by Montague Dixon. 
: The Brighton Road. 


“The Venture” approaching Henfield on the Brighton Road, where Mr. Vanderbilt is taking a short rest by 
surrendering the ribbons. 
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which he studies. His real care is to 
include in his various teams horses of 
similar temperament and disposition. 
Then, and not until then, does he 
adjudge them worthy to graduate for 
honours on the Brighton Road. 

His mastery over horses of every 
kind of temperament may, to the un- 
initiated, well seem to be little short of 
magic. His patience with them has no 
limits. He only speaks to them in low 
tones, and any display of temper on 
their part is matched by unruffled 
equanimity on his. While breaking 
his youngsters he uses the whip pro- 
bably less than most other coachmen, 
but when he has occasion to punish 
them he does not spoil the horse for 
sparing the rod. In these methods he 
seems, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to have adopted those by 
which James Selby made his name. 
Of him his chronicler records: ‘‘ He 
had a peculiar mastery over horses, 
achieved by an iron nerve and complete 
command of his own temper. I have 
seldom in the course of a long number 
of years seen him really angry with or 
punish them. A whisper, as he quaintly 
termed it, was sufficient.” It is 
this same sympathy between the 
coachman and his team which is one 
of the most attractive features to 
be noticed in a journey on “ The 
Venture.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt has one further 
quality that would commend itself to 
the older critics of The Road, and one 
on which both the Duke of Beaufort 
and His Grace of Somerset, in the 
Badminton Library, lay stress. That 
is, his vigilant attention to detail. At 
every change—and there are nine of 
them on his run between London and 
srighton—he is off the box, and sees 
the horses put together himself. 
To detect the 


Nothing escapes him. 
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slightest defect seems to have become 
almost instinctive. 

To the uninitiated it must always be 
a matter of wonder wherein the fas- 
cination of The Road, as distinct from 
driving a well turned-out coach ox 
fashionable parade round the Park, 
may lie. Nor is the distinction very 
easy of definition. But the one is as 
distinct from the other as strong ale is 
from small beer. The performance of 
the task worthily on The Road calls 
for qualities of physical strength and 
endurance, and of mental concentration 
that can only be acquired by long self- 
discipline and training. The constant 
changes and chances of unforeseen com- 
binations, more especially in such 
crowded traffic as on any road leading 
out of London, keep brain and body 
always active and watchful, and con- 
sequently the expert’s interest in the 
game never flags. 

One of Mr. Vanderbilt’s proudest 
achievements is that his famous team 
of greys has won the highest honours 
open to horseflesh in both New York, 
Paris and London, and that he is him- 
self a member of the Coaching Clubs of 
all three capitals, with those of Phila- 
delphia and Brussels thrown in. He 
is also one of the American Directors of 
the International Horse Show of Eng- 
land, President of the National Horse 
Show of America, and a Director of the 
Louisville Horse Show, besides being 
President of the Westchester (Rhode 
Island) Polo Club. In short, in every- 
thing that concerns the improvement 
in the welfare and breeding of horses 
Mr. Vanderbilt has always shown the 
keenest interest, but on The Road it 
finds its most characteristic expression, 
so that whenever Englishmen honour 
the old-time toast of ‘‘ The Road, 
Mr. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s name 
can worthily be coupled with it. 


P. H. OAKLEY WILLIAMS 


































A LEAF FROM A SKETCH BOOK. 
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A Drawing by A. J. BaLttiot Satmon. 


“Day Dreams.” 
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“Oxen hauling out logs to the mills.” 
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**Ngaumhoe from Waloura-Tokaanu Road, 7,515 feet high. 
Zealand. It throws out chiefly stones, ashes and steam, but no Java. 


BACKWOODS OF 








The only active volcano in New 


WITH NATURE. 


NEW ZEALAND 


BY G. B. LANCASTER. 


[LLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HAKUNE is a land of men. 
() Perhaps this is the first thing 
which strikes the newcomer 
when he is set down on the skirts of it, 
dazed and blinking from a long rail- 
way journey. Afterwards he begins to 
understand that Ohakune is a type— 
a type of back-country life : virile, un- 
conventional, and full of promise as 
the yolk of a fertile egg. 
_If you take the map of Northern 
New Zealand and follow the main 
trunk line up to the half, you will find 
Ohakune. But neither that nor the 
railway time-tables will tell you what 
it really is. Ohakune’s spark of official 
life was struck by the wheels of the 
lirst passenger train in October, 1908. 
For three months it was notorious as 
an convenient “ stop-over ”’ place for 
the train. On February 14th, 1909, 
the Public Works gave it to the 
Government as a valentine ; and now 


the through trains pass it in the night, 
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and the beacon flame of Ohakune is 
burnt out. 

This is the newspaper story of Oha- 
kune’s life. To the Tourist who came 
to it on acertain night of 1909 belongs 
the privilege of knowing something of 
its inner story, of the life of her men, 
and, therefore, of New Zealand. 

The Tourist came to Ohakune 
through miles of high plains and deep 
bush and winding roads, with the 
engine screaming on the up-grades and 
the star-javelins thick in the sky. 
Whilst the coaches bumped over the 
two miles of bullock-made road from 
station to township, Ohakune showed 
as a black-and-white oil-painting, done 
impressionist style, with a heavy brush. 
And the Tourist heard the moreporks 
call, and saw the flutter of the flames 
in the stumps along the track, and 
knew that ghosts of the past slunk 
behind the dead trees that stood, white 
as peeled celery, in the night. But 
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“ Cross-cutting a big log to facilitate its removal from the bush by teams of oxen.” 


under the sun of next morning he 
understood that he had dropped straight 
into the heart of man’s battle with 
Nature, when both are red-handed and 
stripped for fight ; and, because he had 
not seen such a thing often, he stayed 
to watch the men at their work. 

Bill, the coach-driver, first let him 
into the realities. 

“T got to build a house for my old 
woman to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘ One of 
them sort.” He jerked his whip to- 
wards the white tents that were 
spawned, mushroom thick, either side 
the track. ‘‘Ohakune’s mostly tents. 
She’s only a year old yet, and made of 
seven months’ timber. Matai or kahi- 


katea flooring and half-walls; a few 
ceiling joists, and a bit of canvas 
skin- tight over the top of it—and 


there you are. Make it in a day 
with the wife helpin’.’’ 

The Tourist knew enough of New 
Zealand to understand that in the 
back-country there is always “‘ the wife 
helpin’.””. The man blazes the track, 


and the woman follows after to make 





the home—out of the tent and the 
shanty and the sod whare. But in 
Ohakune the need for homes has barely 
come. It is yet a land of men. From 
the ‘‘ Grand Hotel, W. Littlewood, pro- 
prietor,”” the scale of class drops 
through ‘‘ accommodation houses” 
made of wood that bleeds sap yet, and 
‘“‘ boarding-houses’”’ of the tent-and- 
timber variety, to long, low, tin shanties 
with the word “ beds ” scrawled above 
the lintel. All these places are filled 
with men: with the hands on the saw- 
mills, the navvies of the line, the road 
gangs, and the flotsam that drifts into 
a new township “ on spec.” 

The men are there in many hun- 
dreds ; the women are in tens, and the 
little weatherboard building that 1s 
church and school in one holds all the 
children that come for teaching m 
Ohakune. And on Sundays it holds 
very easily all the men and women 
who come for praying. 

This is the chief commandment that 
Ohakune keeps : “ Six days shalt thou 
labour for thy master in the mills, m 
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MAN’S BATTLE 


the road gangs, and on the line. The 
seventh day thou shalt do thy wash- 
ing, thy house-building, thy bargaining 
with other men, and thy playing. 
Also, thou mayest shave.”’ 

By this it will be understood that 
Sunday is rather a crowded day in 
Qhakune. The Tourist waked at six 
to the ring of steel and the stamp of 
horses. He dragged aside the blind 
and looked down on the young land- 
lord of the “‘ Grand ”’ buckling his team 
of five into the coach, with the sleepy 
stableman to help. The sunlight ran 
red on the half-stumped paddock that 
was open to the street, on the glossy 
quarters of the horses and the bodies 
of the quick-moving men. Then the 
street, which is formed of creek-shingle 
and stamped clay and scoria, roared 
under the hoofs, and the Royal Mail 
coach had gone to bring in a cricket 
team from some outlying district. 

The Tourist dressed and went out to 
such an air as the city-man may not 
dream of. It blew straight from the 
snow on Mount Ruapehu, where that 
giant humped his broad shoulders at 





“How supplies are taken into the bush-fellers’ camp.” 
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the gully-end. It was clean asa child’s 
heart, and warm as love. It smelt of 
all the sweet breaths of the buash- 
trees, and it was wholesome with the 
tang of burning wood. 

The Tourist walked through the 
sleeping township, which is built on no 
plan whatsoever. The streets are one- 
sided only, and the buildings look out 
on half-stumped land and burning logs. 
A tumble-down graveyard, with the 
last of the six stones dated twenty 
years back, stands on a rise by the 
coach road near the town centre, and 
the streets straggle round it as they 
list. Those who know assert that very 
soon the whole structure of the town 
will be changed. Then the buildings 
will follow the road, past the “ Grand ”’ 
and down Mire Street (now a dump for 
refuse) to the station. Quarter-acre 
sections sell already for £150 the sec- 
tion, and the prospector is taking 
chances all along the line. 

There are several shops in Ohakune, 
and many _ boarding-houses. Being 
within the King Country it comes under 
the Native Land Laws as regards pro- 

















** Hauling out the logs.’ 











hibition ; and this is why the young 
men of Ohakune play cricket or football 
through the Sundays, or climb Mount 
Ruapehu, or fish for trout in the clear 
brown streams, or go shooting in the 
bush for the big, stupid, beautiful 
pigeons. 

Sounds of life began to touch the 
silence. Ohakune was waking to break- 
fast. Horses crashed through the long 
dewy grass at the call of the stableman. 
Cow-bells tinkled down the track. Out- 
side the tents, where a roughed-off 
board and a couple of uprights made 
tables, the doss-house cook in grey 
flannel and a big apron handled his 
saucepans. Half-clad men dawdled 
over to the little brook by the road, 
dipped buckets full, and sluiced head 
and neck generously. Everywhere the 
tree-fern and the matapo and the tent- 
sides took the light. Everywhere the 
jagged tree stumps stood naked in the 
clearings, and half-clothed men moved, 
making their toilet under the morning 
sun. Everywhere little fires battening 
on felled logs showed blue smoke and 
white ash, and licked up their food 
with long red tongues; and every- 
where the smell of cooking and of new- 
lit branches blew on the light breeze. 
At each point of Ohakune the human 
and the bush touch hands, and at each 
point the bush goes down under the 
man-grip ; and they needs must be men 
there. Bill came past whilst the 
Tourist was meditating on this, and he 
halted between the Supply Store— 
which is ten feet square with one 
window—and that unclothed skeleton 
with staring eye-sockets which was to 
be the habitation of the Daily Times ; 
aid he told the Tourist about the district 
parson. This parson is not a parson 
legally ; therefore, having no right to a 
stipend, he only preaches five times a 
Sunday, travelling thirty miles to do it, 
lor the sake of the offertories and his 
God. The offertories mean something 
like five or six shillings a week. His 
God, it is to be presumed, means con- 
siderably more. A lean, earnest man, 
this; riding his rough horse through 
rougher country by day and night : 
comiorting the sorrowful, burying 
the dead, and holding his strenuous 
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services for the few who drop in to 
listen. 

“ They’re sending us a proper parson 
out from England,” said Bill: “a 
Oxford man. Wonder what he’ll think 
of taking a hoss over some of these 
rivers, eh 2? Oh, Lor!” 

The Tourist guessed, but he said 
only: ‘“‘ You have some good horses 
here.” 

‘““T should smile. You'll find that 
many first-class racers what has been 
disqualified for something or other at 
Ohakune as would surprise you. Tell 
you, my boss knows a good hoss when 
he sees one. So do I. There’s a pic- 
ture. Not far out of it in a New Zea- 
land cup once, she was.” 

A bay mare with the finest quarters 
an animal need want raised her muzzle 
from the lush grass and whinnied as 
the coach tore past with the red dust 
flying. The cricket team, swarming 
from box-seat to back-step, shouted 
salutations, and the Tourist went in to 
breakfast with mind and appetite sharp- 
set. 

The men who go out in the forefront 
to make the beginnings are usually 
clean of heart, hard of muscles, and 
simple of mind. The Tourist found this 
out, and more, on that sunny Sunday. 
He discovered that the folk of Ohakune 
are friendly and frank to strangers, and 
that they give of their best, with no 
suggestion of the curved hand held out 
for the tip. 

One hairy navvy grumbled at the 
winter snows. ‘‘ Too cold,” he said. 
‘‘ Fourteen-sixty-three above sea-level, 
we are. Give me the east coast for 
climate.” 

But a wiser man took the Tourist 
aside and showed him a Chinaman’s 
garden. ‘‘Look at that,” he said. 
“You can push a spade through it to 
the helve without stooping. Clay 
mixed with the volcanic ash spewed 
out of Ruapehu goodness knows how 
many centuries ago. Finest compost 
you can want. Grows vegetables, 
flowers, cereals—I don’t know what 
won’t grow in Ohakune. And _ the 
little clearings in the bush keep warm, 
you see.” 

He was an enthusiastic man with the 
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energy of six. Being a dentist who had 
qualified as doctor he attended to the 
wants of the thousand-odd souls of 
Ohakune, and when work was slack he 
dug in his garden, or sat on the various 
Boards of the township, or took pity 
on strangers and told them what they 
wanted to know. 

Ohakune subsists chiefly on its saw- 
mills—there are many of these—and its 
hopes of a bigger future. It is a cup 
in the bush-hills with two outlets : the 
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small chips from the sawmills. The 
Tourist, peering into the rows of loose 
boxes, wondered if these banished cup 
winners ever dreamed of the past 
gorgeousness that had been theirs. 
Through all his life the Tourist will 
remember the peace of that Sunday in 
Ohakune. The snarl of the sawmills 
and the crack of the hammer, where 
new houses were rising, had no part in 
this day. Along a road bordered with 
fuchsia and twenty-foot tree ferns, and 





“Where a stream is too shallow to float down the logs it is dammed up as shown. 
into the basin, and when the floods come the dam is opened sufficiently to carry them off. 


The logs are rolled 
The operation 


is known as ‘tripping the dam.’ ” 


main road to Wanganui, which taps 
Rapaehi seven miles off—this being an 
old-established agricultural district— 
and the Ruapehu side, where wild 
horses and cattle scour the lonely 
tussock country and are brought in, 
snorting red-eyed mobs of seventy 
head, when the young men of Ohakune 
are eager for excitement. 

Horse feed is very dear in Ohakune. 
There is neither straw nor hay, and the 
stables bed-down with shavings and 


mighty matais and rimus, he came past 
sawmills and a creamery to a little 


road that led straight uphill into 
paradise. He knew that it was yara- 
dise as soon as he came to the top and 
saw the small God’s acre, with its white 
headstones ringed in with neat white 
railings ; and saw, too, the sunset over 
the land about him. He stood in a 
saddle with a little lake deep in the 
hollows either side. The crimsons and 
blues and saffrons of the sunset were 
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smudged on the waters of the lakes ; but 
the raupo flats about them were quiet 
green, and the folds of hills that met 
the sky on every side were wonderful 
misty purples and glorious greys. The 
peace of the dead, who are the ever 
living, brooded over the sweeping 
spaces, and the Tourist went away with 
the prayer that his last sleep might lay 
him in a cradle such as this. 

And at the hill bottom he descended 
on a dog fight engineered by Bill and a 
couple of mill hands. Bill’s breeches 
were tight in some parts and very loose 
in others, and he wore the swagger of 
a man who is owner of a house and a 
wife. His voluble stable talk carried 
the Tourist through the sunset into the 
first dusk of night, when he came back 
to the township beside the little 
sobbing flames in the logs, and over 
the burnt rubbish and the jacked-out 
stumps in the streets. 

At the hotel the jangle of a piano 
surprised him, and_ presently he 
stumbled on his landlord playing 


hymns in the dark with the same sure 


light touch that had mastered five 
young horses earlier in the day. 

“Don’t stop,” ‘said the Tourist. 
“Music is as good as a pipe after a 
hard day, isn’t it ?”’ 

The dark eager face lit up. ‘‘ There’s 
something wanting in the man who 
doesn’t care for it. I remember when 
[ used to play for the dances up in 
Taranaki. . . .” 

For an hour they talked, and the 
Tourist was let into some sidelights on 
life. Among other things, he learned 
that this building was just four months 
old, having been run up promptly on 
the knowledge that passenger trains 
would “ stop-over ” at Ohakune. 

“It was a big spec.,” said the 
musician, still handling the keys. 
‘That marquee outside cost me a full 
hundred, beds, flooring, and all. And 
then the wages, and horse feed, and all 
the tucker for passengers. I have 
generally from eighty to a hundred 
every week night, and lots of them 
stumble at shake-downs. But a man 
can’t do more than he can.” 

It was the figure and the mobile face 
ofa boy. But the Tourist understood 
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that his young landlord needed—and 
held—a man’s grip of the situation. 

By careless questioning he learnt 
some bits of history, and some bald 
facts, and some grim tragedies. 

“‘ When you hear the sawmills scream. 
ing at night,” he was told, “ don’t turn 
out. It’s only a man lost in the bush. 
The mills yell to give him his bearings ; 
and if a train comes along it screeches 
too. Aman hasn’t much chance to find 
himself down in those bush gullies. 
When he’s been out a day or two a 
squad of us go after him. When he’s 
been out a week we givehimup. Itisa 
hideous noise when all those whistles get 
goinginthenight. Gamman’s istheloud- 
est. Have you been down there yet ?”’ 

‘“‘ T’m going in the morning,” said the 
Tourist ; and he went—by way of a 
swingbridge that threatened to make 
him seasick, anda road twoinchesdeep in 
lava dust, and a wilderness of crape fern 
and tree fern and glossy whau-whau with 
a background of a thousand rich colours. 

To Gamman’s sawmills the Tourist 
took his notebook, because the occasion 
demanded it. The machinery is the 
most up-to-date in New Zealand. It 
has been principally imported from 
America. A line of light rails runs 
from the mill to the plant in the bush, 
and the rail-engine is a Climax, Corry, 
Pa., and cost something like half a year’s 
earnings. It feeds on wood only. 
Every bearing runs sweet and true, 
and the driver is cleanly as a miller. 

In the foreman’s office the Tourist 
found that kindly civility which he had 
come to look on as exuded from the air 
of Ohakune; and among some loose 
papers on the table he came on a 
schedule of rules—‘‘ Payment of saw- 
millers’ wages compulsory by law every 
two weeks. Every worker insured, and 
entitled to compensation according to 
extent of injuries. Hours of work 
fixed at ninety-six for two weeks.” 
The Tourist’s finger halted. 

‘““Who settles disputes?” he de- 
manded. 

“Oh, there’s no trouble. The In- 
spector of Factories and Labour attends 
to all that. The men are well treated, 
and they know it. Speaking generally, 
whares for single men are found by the 
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mill-owners, and a man can live at the 
mill boarding-houses for from 14s. to 
16s. per week. The married men either 
buy timber at a reduced rate or rent 
decent mill cottages from 10s. to 20s. 
per week.”’ 

“A man can make a fairly decent 
living at it ?”’ asked the Tourist. 

““Yes. He needs to be a man, of 
course. This is no place for malingerers. 
The mill manager gets from £16 to £20 
permonth. Benchmen vary : generally 
£14 to £18 per month, wet or dry. 
Planers get 10s. a day; slabbies, ros. 
The man in charge of saws—a really 
expert machinist—makes about {15 or 
£16 per month.” 

“How many men have you here ? ” 

The foreman thought for a moment. 
“Train drivers, trolleymen, slabbies, 
sawyers—about sixty, just now. There 
are more in the yard when we are 
sending away a good deal of timber. 
Times are tight at present, and the 
Oregon pine is making a little difference. 
Like to look over the mill ? ” 

The Tourist indicated that he had 
come with this precise desire, and 
followed out between great stacks of 
matai and rimu and kahikatea—these 
being the Maori names for black, red, 
and white pine respectively. The 
morning sun was on the red hearts and 
the creamy yellow edges and the heaps 
of rust coloured sawdust and the keen 
smell of new-cut timber was strong on 
the air. Down the yard a monster tin 
shed was giving out snarls and buzzings 
and hummings suggestive of a dog 
fight in a beehive. But the foreman 
gave his information, undisturbed. 

““We mature the timber from six to 
eight months. It is generally stacked 
horizontally with chucks between, as you 
see that matai stack. The rimu which 
you see upright over a cross-beam will 
dry quicker, but it is more likely to 
warp. Wantedin a hurry, you know.” 

“That red is rimu, of course,” said 
the Tourist. ‘“‘ And the white is kahi- 
katea.”’ Here the foreman laughed. 

“Tt takes practice to tell the woods,” 
he said. ‘‘ We go morebythe grain and 
the smell and the fell than by colour. 
The red is heart of matai. Just as good 








as rimu for most purposes, and sells 
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about the same—8s. to 16s. 6d. the 
hundred. We sell a good deal of rimy 
for cabinet-making. If we could estab- 
lish a foreign market for it rimu knots 
would be worth more than I would like 
to say. Rich of colour and grain and 
idea, they are original as any picture 
ever painted. Matai gets very hard ;” 
he ran his hand down a broad slab 
where deep blood-red shaded out to 
strong yellows. ‘‘I don’t think this’] 
ever take the borer, but we send very 
little of it out of New Zealand. Chiefly 
white pine for butter-boxes and such 
things. This way.” 

Along a narrow board track between 
the timber stacks the Tourist came to the 
millentrance. Here he found the engine 
ready for a run up to the bush, and he 
boarded her instantly that he might see 
the game played from the beginning. 

The Climax is 65 H.P., and runs up 
to the head of the rails where the 
hauling engine sits at foot of an up- 
vrade in a litter of bracken and felled 
logs. The hauling engine can pull a 
log from twenty-three up to forty-three 
chain in favourable circumstances, and 
she does it all day long. The Tourist 
dismounted ; climbed across the landing 
stage—which is of heavy logs laid one 
athwart the other, and up into the bush 
where the snar] of the saws called him. 
Here the bush showed the hand of 
man on her very heart; tearing het 
fibres, breaking her limbs, crushing 
down the glory of maidenhair, crape, 
and kidney fern, and scoring the earth 
with deep lines. A blotch of dull crim- 
son fallen among glossy greens was the 
broken top of a young rata; a jet of 
white across the check rope was a 
branch of clematis: a confused pile ot 
curling brown fronds like Maori baby 
fingers showed where a budding tree 
fern had gone down. 

Knee deep either side a felled matai 
that lay level with their chests a couple 
of men in dungarees and singlets sawed 
with a long arm sweep. The log parted 
slowly, gaping to meet the thick thrust- 
in wedges. Farther off two more men 
jacked a waiting log into the shoe. 
The shoe is a great curve of steel with 
a hole in the nose of it, through which 
a hook connects with the grappling 
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chains and -he hauling rope. At every 
corner on the down-track pulleys take 
the strain, and a check-rope from the 
whistle of the engine controls the whole 
by the hand of the shoeman. 

The Tourist watched the great log 
grunt and heave forward for the start. 
Then he hurried down before it to see it 
come. And it was worth the seeing. 
Down the last incline it came with a 
rush; the movement of the shoe be- 
neath giving exactly the suggestion of 
a mighty fish, new landed, and gasping, 
and writhing, with iron jaws flapping 
open. Behind it a raw deep trail told 
where it had ripped the earth. Over 
it, either side of it, dodged the shoeman, 
checking it by the whistle rope, guiding 
it by the pole. Along the landing stage 
it sprang with a groan and a squeal ; 
halted, and rolled over, quivering. 
There three waiting men pounced on it, 
knocking away the shoe and the 
grappling irons. Silent and grim, the 
shoe bumped back to its work with the 
shoeman in attendance, and by heavy 
iron jacks the log was rolled over into 
the trolly behind the Climax; there 
bound with chains, and borne off to its 
final death in the mills. 

The Tourist went with it, feeling some 
shame at his part in the murder of a 
forest giant. Outside the shed lay 
many logs, each waiting its turn. But 
the bleeding newcomer was caught 
again by iron grapples controlled by an 
engine that lurked in the shed. It was 
pulled from the truck and laid on a 
tolling bench with its nose ready to the 
breaking-down saws. Here the head 
and the tailman took charge, and the 
log felt, for the second time, the bite 
of steel in its vitals. The steel at this 
bench was ugly enough ; twin circular 
saws with inset teeth ; the top one five- 
foot-six, with teeth long and curved, 
the lower one, rising savagely from the 
bench, with broad teeth squared off 
and solid as the Pole. These saws drip 
water always ; and the spray from them 
and the damp sawdust which flies to 
the roof make long brown festoons 


which hang thickly on plates and chains 
and framework. 


[We are indebted to the Editor of the New Zealand “ Weekly Graphie”™ for the photographs 
which illustrate this article.] 
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It was gloomy in the low shed, after 
the sunlight without ; but the Tourist 
followed the flitches of the forest iord 
as he was jacked in sections from the 
first bench to the Canadian Pacific 
bench, which slides back and forth with 
the smoothness of a well-oiled piston, 
slicing the flitches into boards. The 
man in charge of this bench com- 
mands respect. By the quiver of his 
hand he regulates the thickness of each 
board to the exactitude of a hair. No 
words are spoken. The screams of the 
dying logs and the growl and crunch of 
the machinery taking its meal tell all 
that need be told. 

In the half-light many men move 
silently—young for the most part, 
sinewy and light built rather than 
stout. Of the fair Saxon type, chiefly ; 
alert, civil, intent on their business. 
From end to end of the long shed roars 
the whirr of the saws—breaking-down 
saws, planing saws, circular or upright. 
The knowledge presses on the Tourist 
that here is the secret of man’s con- 
quest over Nature; machinery, and 
again machinery; soulless strength 
pitted against soulless strength—and 
controlled by the hand of man. 

From the thunder and the dust and 
the raw strong smell of the sap the 
Tourist went out into the silence of 
Ohakune’s bush. And after lapping 
his soul in the peace that Nature brings 
he returned to find each house and by- 
way overrun by swarms of his kind, 
brought in on the night’s train. The 
elusive charm of Ohakune was gone— 
withered like Jonah’s gourd ; and the 
night and the bitter morning were 
hideous with plaints for luggage, for 
breakfast, for accounts. Like a rock 
with a hundred waves breaking on 
him, the landlord settled and faced all 
demands. Like a stone god Bill brought 
his team to the door. And the Tourist 
left them in haste, in noise and dust; 
with the clang of many voices in his 
ears, and the rattle of the train-wheels 
to tell him that Ohakune was gone 
down on the horizon behind him, 
hidden in the bush-deeps to live out 
life unnoticed. 


ncaa 


sat erect and she looked a 


“She had dressed herself in white, that made her pale face paler, but she 
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proud and splendid scorn. 
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SPAIN 


BY H. C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


HE music of a pavane came from 
Qa the banquet hall. In the long 
gallery a crowd of gay folks 
passed and dallied. Elizabeth was 
there with a man of perfect shape, save 
that he had no chin. He wore blue 
velvet and pink, and plainly conceived 
himself incomparable. ‘In faith, my 
lord, the divine harmony of you makes 
me tremble,’ she was saying, and 
looked down at the great bows of silver 
velvet which advertised the company 
how small were her feet. 

The symmetrical gentleman, my 
Lord Courtenay, gaped at her for her 
meaning. 

She started aside. Her alert eyes 
had not been admiring her feet so much 
that she was not aware of a man trying 
to pass her. He was lean and bowed 
in ample robes of black, Simon Renard, 
the ambassador of Spain. ‘I fear I 
stand in your way, sir,” she said, with 
a bow, as she drew back. 

He glanced at her and smiled. ‘“ Nay, 
madam, you are too anxious. I could 
have made my way.” He passed on 
through a lane of bows and curtsies. 
Courtenay was glowering at her. 
‘Madame, you are pleased to make 
game of me ?”’ 

“Oh fie, my lord! How should I 
venture it? I am but a poor, silly 
soul, which you only deign to heed 

cause it wears a woman’s body.” 

He smiled, and then flushed and 
made an angry exclamation. “As I 
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conceive, madam, you. are mocking 
me. I do not know by what right. 
Methinks your blood may not well 
presume to mock mine. For I am 
(not to boast) nothing less royally born. 
Being wholly of the right Plantagenet 
line, great-grandson in the direct des- 
cents of King Edward IV. and counting 
my ancestors——”’ 

“As far as Adam. Good lack, my 
lord, you proclaim your pedigree as 
though you were your own herald with 
an offer of marriage.” 

“Well, madam, 
were ?”’ 

She made him a low, languorous 
curtsey. “In faith, my lord, I should 
faint beneath the honour’’—he made 
a petulant exclamation—‘‘and when 
I came to myself I would remark to 
you that the good Sir Thomas Wyatt 
hath been seeking speech with you 
these ten minutes.”’ 

Courtenay turned to look where she 
was looking, and saw a dark, hairy 
man with prominent eyes staring 
eagerly. ‘‘’Tis you he seeks, madam, 
not me,” he said sulkily, “‘ and now I 
remember I promised to get him speech 
of you.” 

“T give him joy of his ambassador. 
Conduct me to the garden gallery, my 
lord.” 

Courtenay could not move ungrace- 
fully, but his manner was petulantly 
ungracious. 

The garden gallery was dark and 
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well ! 
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lonely. Wyatt came close upon their 
heels. ‘‘ You would honour me with 
your conversation, sir?”’’ Elizabeth 
smiled. 

“Ay, madam!” his voice was ner- 
vous and vehement. “ Are you con- 
tent ?” 

“Why—why, what else? In the 
beautiful company of a true Planta- 
genet,” she laughed. 

Courtenay dropped her arm. “I 
have had enough of being madam’s 
fool,” he cried, and strode away. 

“Why must you quarrel with him ? ” 
Wyatt said angrily. ‘‘ We need you 
both.” 

“ Kind thanks for your taste, kind 
sir. And for what ?” 

“T ask you again : are you content ? 
Content that your sister should bring 
us under the dominion of Rome and 
Spain ? Content to see the faggots 
flame about every man who stands for 
England’s freedom ? Content——” 

“Sir, I am my sister’s loyal subject 
while she lives. While she lives her 
will must be law for England and me.” 

“While she lives! Ay, you may 
count that her life will be short and 
the throne soon yours. But she 
is contracted to marry Philip of 
Spain a 

“Marry, sir?’’ He peered at her 
face, but could not see it in the gloom. 
Her voice was changed. ‘She is 
something old to marry—and if she 
should marry, why, she is old.” 

““T know she is contracted to marry 
him. She may rear a brood of Spanish 
snakes that will suck the life blood out 
of England. And though she die 
childless, if Philip once may get his 
teeth in England’s flesh, will he let go ? 
You know the Spaniard better. What 
if there be some stout fellows minded 
to tear this mongrel Spaniard queen 
from her throne and set on it a true- 
born, hearty English soul? What 
then, madam ?”’ 

“Why then, sir, I know nothing.” 

Wyatt laughed. ‘“‘ Though we peril 
life and fortune to make you Queen— 
you'll know nothing of us? Ay, you 
are a Tudor.” 

“To make me Queen—is it so, sir ? 
And that pretty, true-born Plantagenet 
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who brought me here, is he to be one 
of you? Is he to be King, perhaps ?” 

“Why, if you can suit each other, 
why not ?”’ 

“Oh, I thank you, I thank you! 
You are pleased to provide for me 
completely.” 

“Well, madam, what then ? ” 

She hesitated long. “‘ I know nothing, 
sir,’ she said. 

“Will you betray us ?”’ 

Again she hesitated. ‘‘ What should 


I betray, who know nothing ?” 
Wyatt peered at her through the 
gloom, and gave an angry, scornful 
“Oh, madam, you are a Queen 
he cried, and flung 


laugh. 
worth dying for 
away. 

Elizabeth stood still looking after 
the sound of his angry feet. ‘‘ Now, 
whenever I meet a man in earnest I fee] 
myself passionate to be a nun,” she 
murmured, and laughed a little. But 
she lingered alone in the dark. 

There was need enough for thought. 
Her sister Mary was firm upon the 
throne, and even to hear a word of 
treason against her might be perilous. 
But Elizabeth had the wit to see that 
if she were deaf to the traitors she 
might be yet worse off; for Mary had 
Cranmer in prison, and Latimer and 
Ridley, and it was known that she 
meant to send them to the flames. If 
she threatened fire against all who 
were not of her taste in religion Eng- 
land was like to breed many traitors to 
her rule, and wise folks must choose to 
be of the traitors’ side. And if Wyatt, 
the earnest man, were right about the 
Spanish marriage, Elizabeth saw no 
chance for herself but in treason and 
revolt. Philip of Spain, once wedded 
to Mary, would not lightly loose his 
grip on the sceptre of England. Even 
if Mary bore him no children, even if 
she died soon, he would have no mind 
to give place to Elizabeth. 

What was to do? Revolt had no 
charms for that cool brain, and revolt 
with Wyatt for general and the pretty 
fool Courtenay to share the fruits ol 
victory seemed midsummer madness. 
But to stay at Court in Mary’s power 
while the good gentlemen played at 
treason was inviting death. 


'» 
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Elizabeth stole back to her bed- 
chamber. By a very humble letter 
she prayed her Majesty’s leave to rest 
awhile in the country. Her Majesty’s 
generous entertainments had been 
something too much for her frail body, 
which, as her leeches advised, was still 
frail with youth. 

Mary came herself in answer, and 
found a pale, picturesque invalid girl. 
Mary gave her gracious leave to go. 

As she rode out to her house at 
Ashridge Renard, the ambassador 
of Spain, and Gardiner, the champion 
of Spain and Rome, came to Mary’s 
closet. 

You see the little flat-bodied woman, 
flushed and nervously panting. Som: 
queer, pathetic vanity had made her 
trick out her faded, wasted woman- 
hood in the splendours of an orange 
brocade and ermine. The square, dark 
jowl of Gardiner was at her elbow, and 
she glanced at him timidly as Renard 
bowed in stiff, punctilious ritual. 
There was nothing of respect in that 
lean, sharp face. It was cold and 
haughty and cruel. 

“You are pleased to summon me, 
madam ?”’ he asked, and waited to be 
told why. 

“Why, will you not sit ?” she cried, 
breathless, and turned to Gardiner. 
“You may sit, my lord.” The two 
black-robed men bowed solemnly, and 
sat one on either side and waited. Her 
hands on her knee writhed together. 
She flushed darker. She nodded to 
Gardiner, who did not or would not 
understand. ‘‘ Will you speak, my 
lord ?” she panted fiercely. 

“ At your desire, madam,” he bowed. 

“The Queen desires word of her 
proposed marriage.”’ 

“I regret that I overlooked your 
Majesty's anxiety,”” Renard bowed. 

. , Anxious, quotha!” she cried. 

And if I am anxious I would have 
you know ’tis no woman’s vanity or 
worldly desire. I—I—I seek nothing 
In marriage but the advancement of 
the faith and our realms.” 

You are of a lofty virtue, madam,” 
enard bowed. 

“ Well, sir, well ? 
too, 


” 


[—I am a woman, 
It is not—I may not—why 
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should you make me _ always 
wooing ?”’ 

“Oh, madam!” Renard put up a 
deprecating hand. ‘‘ My master means 
no such unseemliness. He feels the 
honour of your Majesty’s choice, and 
desires his grateful thanks. I am 
advised that he is on fire to be with 
you, but he feels the need of caution.” 

“Caution, sirrah!”’ Her’ eyes 
flamed. ‘“God’s death! Is a man to 
tell me he will be cautious of taking 
me ?”’ 

“You mistake me, madam. For 
you he can have only a royal affection.” 
The woman broke in with an hysterical 
laugh that made him stare. “ But 
there are dangers and dangers of your 
own household. While you cherish 
a snake in your bosom I cannot in 
conscience advise my master to venture 
himself on these shores.” 

She was pale and stammered, trying 
to find words. ‘“‘ His Excellency hath 
in mind your bastard sister Elizabeth,” 
said Gardiner coldly. 

“His Excellency—he—he is pleased 
to give me his orders,”’ she cried. 

“T hope I know my duty, madam,” 
said Renard calmly. “‘I must needs 
advise you that you cherish in the 
Princess Elizabeth one who pretends 
to your throne and may at any hour 
lead a revolt against you to your 
destruction. You have the right to 
imperil yourself, but not my master. 
While Elizabeth lives I cannot counsel 
him to trust himself at your side.” 

“ Speak it out, man ! ’’ her voice rang 
deep. ‘I am to butcher a girl to quiet 
my lord Philip’s tremors. I am to buy 
me a husband by the blood of my 
father’s daughter.”’ 

“Why, madam, is a heretic’s life so 
dear ? Methinks her blood should be 
an acceptable sacrifice to earn a blessing 
on your marriage.”’ 

She turned upon Gardiner with a 
bitter laugh. ‘“‘ Here is Christian faith, 
my lord bishop!” and then swung 
ungainly upon Renard. “ Sirrah, who 
made you my monitor ? God’s body, 
are you to be lord of life and death in 
England ? Get you gone! Get you 
gone, I say! Seek me not again till 
you have learnt that I am Queen.” 
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She started up, shouting at him like 
aman. She would hear nothing from 
him or Gardiner. She drove them out 

Fate and their enemies served them 
better than they served themselves. 
While they were torturing their wits 
to find a fairer reason for Elizabeth’s 
murder, Sir Francis Wyatt put the 
torch to his revolt. He raised his 
banner at Rochester, he seized the 
Queen’s ships in the Medway and all 
Kent rose in arms. Gardiner was well 
content. His stolid temper had no fear 
of the issue, and the danger was real 
enough to frighten Mary to desperate 


remedies. One thing only displeased 
him. Wyatt’s proclamations had no 


word of Elizabeth. He declared him- 
self the champion of England against 
Spain and Rome, but he said nothing 
against Queen Mary, nor yet for any 
new Queen or King. 

But Wyatt was adequately alarming. 
He marched upon London by Dart- 
ford and Greenwich with an army of 
thousands. Renard was in a panic for 
his skin. Mary was all that Gardiner 
desired. She bore herself boldly, and in 
private she swore that she would have 
a rich revenge on all traitors which 
should make England sleep quiet for a 
generation. 

Wyatt came with his army to South- 
wark and found that a gulf yawned in 
the midst of London Bridge and cannon 
faced him from the Middlesex shore. 
He hurried up river to the next bridge 
at Kingston, forced a crossing there 
and marched on London by way of Ken- 
sington. On the slope of the hill where 
Hyde Park corner is, the Queen’s 
cavalry cut his army in two. With 
the vanguard he struggled on to Charing 
Cross. A company of archers there 
made an end of all his discipline. 
Leader of a scanty rabble he fought on 
down the Strand and at last, worn out 
in body and will, yielded himself at 
Temple Bar, while his men were driven 
to prison like sheep. 

The Queen had conquered utterly, 
and her blood was hot for revenge. 
Through that long February night she 
sat with Gardiner and Renard making 
a list for death. No one of the three 
saw any shadow upon her triumph. 
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The common folk were driven to the 
gibbets in crowds. The Tower had 
scarce room for all the knights and 
nobles appointed to die. But the 
tremulous malignity of Spain sought 
occasion to be quit of all its enemies, 
and Gardiner’s passionate hate was 
eloquent in the same plea and Mary 
with the fever of blood-thirst upon her 
would not withstand them. She put 
Courtenay under arrest at Whitehall. 
She dispatched a commission to bring 
Elizabeth to judgment. 

The Lord Admiral, Lord William 
Howard, and Sir Edward Hastings and 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis rode with such 
zeal that they came to Ashridge by ten 
o’clock of night. The house was all dark. 
After much battering and blowing of 
trumpets, they were admitted by dis- 
hevelled servants and received by Mr. 
Parry, who was all apologies and yawns. 
The Admiral demanded instant audience 
of Elizabeth, and when Mr. Parry pro- 
tested that she was in bed, said bluntly 
that in bed or out they must see her. 

Like a very truculent boor, he 
stamped and clanked upstairs, the two 
behind him. Parry scurried to get in 
front of them. At the head of the stair 
Mrs. Ashley met them in some coquet- 
tish night-gear, vociferous about un- 
seemliness. ‘‘Go to, woman,” the 
Admiral growled. ‘If thy modesty 
be the worse for us, take it back to bed.” 

Mrs. Ashley screamed at him for a 
brutish beast, and fled into Elizabeth's 
room. The Admiral shouted in a 
sailor’s voice that he would give madam 
two minutes to compose herself and 
then come in willy-nilly. 

Elizabeth chose to stay in bed. She 
lay still in the flickering candle light, 
her eyes dark and glittering from 4 
white face, set in the wild curls ol 
bronze and gold that flooded her 
pillow. The Admiral clicked his heels 
together and bowed stiffly, with one 
curt word—‘‘ Madam!” The others 
were more courtly. 

‘‘T greet you, my lord and gentle- 
man,” she said calmly. ‘“‘ Is your haste 
such that it might not have pleased 
you to come in the morning ? < 
~ “ You must ride to London, madam, | 
said the Admiral. ‘The Queen’s order. 
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She allowed herself to show surprise, 
but not anger or alarm. ‘‘ The Queen’s 
will is my pleasure, my lord,” she said 
mildly. 

The Admiral gave a contemptuous 
laugh. ‘“‘ Why babble ? We march in 
the morning.” He turned on his heel. 

“T thank you for your courtesy, my 
lord. I will do my endeavour.” 

“ Endeavour, madam ? ”’ he checked. 

“As you may learn from my phy 


“She clutched at his shoulder with a man’s grip. 


sicians, I have been sick and very near 
to death, I doubt I cannot ride 
far.” 

“ Agirl’s green-sickness, or a woman’s 
trick,” the Admiral growled. 

“Tf you say that, my lord, you say 
falsely. I will do the Queen’s will 
though I die for it.” 

“ You were best,” quoth the Admiral, 
and strode out. 

She sighed as though she were in 
pain. “Gentlemen, I give you good- 
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night,”’ she said wearily. ‘‘ I beseech 
you bear with me kindly as you may.”’ 

“T do protest, madam!” cried 
Cornwallis. ‘‘ We have it not in charge 
to treat you with discourtesy.” 

She laughed a little. “ That doth 
not appear.” 

“J make bold to promise you all 
kindness in our duty, madam.” 

“T know well my sister would have 
it so. I pray you now let me rest.”’ 





‘Where is Dr. Gardiner’s chamber?’ she cried.” 


In the morning two physicians an- 
nounced themselves to the Admiral 
and his companions. Dr. Owen 
and Dr. Wendy had a volume of 
jargon to deliver about Elizabeth’s ill- 
ness. They protested against her 
travelling at all ; they declared it plain 
murder to make her ride more than a 
few miles in a day. The Admiral 
turned on them with a brutality that 
disgusted his companions. He swore 
that he would brixg the wench, dead or 
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alive. Cornwallis and Hastings cried 
shame. Such cruelty could only earn the 
Queen’s high displeasure. With the 
physicians’ aid they drew up.a schedule 
which made her ride some five miles a 
day and take five days upon the road. 
The Admiral scoffed and mocked, and 
washed his hands of it. Angry and 
nervous they left him, and he chuckled 
delight. The girl was playing well. She 
had seen that it was worth her while to 
give Mary’s temper time to cool, to get 
the first rush of slaughter over and the 
turmoil of the revolt forgotten, before 
she ventured herself in London. It 
was a pleasure to help a wench who 
knew so well how to use help. He re- 
joiced in admiration of his subtlety 
and hers. 

But the subtlety of her brain was to 
amaze him. 

They rode to London, and day after 
day she answered his well-devised 
brutality with a pathetic dignity that 
kept him convinced she did not guess 
him her friend. On the fourth day, as 


they drew near to Highgate, she sent 


on Cornwallis and Hastings, who were 
now the devoted servants of a girl so 
pretty, so gentle, so hardly used, to 
see that Mr. Cholmeley’s house was pre- 
pared for her lodging. The Admiral 
was left alone at her side. ‘‘ There go 
two soft knight errants,”’ he sneered. 

Sad, reproachful eyes turned to him. 
“Why are you ever so rough to me, 
my lord? Do you of the fleet hate 
me so ?”’ 

He frowned at her. Why was she 
suddenly humbling herself to com- 
plain? And why, of all things irre- 
levant, talk of the fleet ? ‘‘ What are 
you to the fleet or the fleet to you ?”’ 
he growled. 

While he stared he saw her eyes grow 
keen. ‘“‘ Nay, then, what am I to 
you, my lord ?”’ she said softly, and 
laughed. He moved in the saddle. 
He was startled. The cunning wench 
had seen through him. “I used to 
hear that the men of the fleet had a 
kindness for me,’’ she murmured. 

He frowned at her still. ‘‘ There 
are too many cursed heretics in the 
fleet,” he growled. The wench was 
playing marvellous deep. 
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“ How sad that I, too, am a heretic, 
my lord,” she murmured. 

“What do _ these follies 
madam ?” 

“T am glad that my sister’s fleet is 
so strong,” she murmured. 

The Admiral reined his horse back 
with a jerk. He heard her laugh gently 
and wanted to swear. He saw well 
enough what she meant. The fleet 
was to know of her danger. The fleet, 
passionate always against Spain, pas- 
sionately loyal to King Henry’s blood, 
would be ill-content if she were killed 
to give England to a Spanish king and 
his heirs. Ill-content and something 
more. If the fleet knew her peril in 
time there would be turmoil and 
mutiny which might shake Queen Mary 
from her throne. 

And the curst wench desired him to 
let the fleet know. She read him well 
enough. He did wish to save her from 
death. He hoped for a day when she 
might reign. He had ill will for a 
Spanish king. But to dabble in treason, 
to be involved in a revolt, was not for 
his temper. The craft of the girl and 
her courage dazed him. He kept ner- 
vously aloof from her. He wanted to 
try to think of something safe. 

But she sought no more occasion to 
speak with him. That night she went 
to bed betimes, and when in the morn- 
ing they made ready to enter London 
she was coldly stern to all. Cornwallis 
had procured a litter for her. She 
thanked him haughtily. ‘ Draw back 
the curtains,” she said. ‘‘ I would have 
the people see me.” She had dressed 
herself in white, that made her pale face 
paler, but she sat erect and she looked 
a proud and splendid scorn. The road 
into London was lined with gibbets, 
from which hung the bodies of the poor 
fools who had taken Wyatt for their 
leader. Beneath, a _ great crowd 
gathered, gaping and gazing, but tor 
the most part silent. Some were 
crying, some called down mercy and 
blessing upon her. She took no heed. 
She looked right on down the lane of 
swaying corpses and her head was 
borne high. Sometimes a terrible smile 
curved her lips and passed. 

So she was brought to Whitehall. 


mean, 
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She rode in by Holbein’s gate and 
heard oak and iron clang behind her. 
The captain of the Queen’s yeomen 
appeared, and without courtesy bade 
her follow him. Her gentlemen and 
her waiting. women were driven apart. 
She was led to an apartment in the 
tower where Gardiner lodged as Chan- 
cellor. She felt danger instant. She 
lay in Gardiner’s hand. He might 
have her murdered. He would surely 
do his possible to make the law murder 
her. But she reviewed the moves in 
her game and could find no fault in 
them. She went to sleep with a smile 
on her lips, and the thrill of danger 
bore her kind dreams. 

No more than the thickness of the 
floor away, Gardiner huddled over his 
fire, thinking out a way to make an end 
of her. She misjudged him. His 
morality would not let him have her 
murdered without some form of law. 
Before law could condemn her, there 
was need of two things, the Queen’s 
good will and some evidence. The 
Queen, though he tried to frighten her, 
still faltered and paltered and would 


not hear of killing the girl till there 


were some proof of her treason. Proof, 
the poor bishop had none. He believed, 
as he believed in God, that Elizabeth 
had been concerned in Wyatt’s plot. 
But Wyatt would not be bullied into 
betraying her. A rogue incorrigible ! 

At last, with prayer and thought, 
the bishop made out a plan. That 
Courtenay was hand in glove with 
Wyatt he had proof. If Courtenay 
could be proved intimate with Eliza- 
beth that would involve her in the 
treason of the revolt. Before he slept 
he had the man removed to a chamber 
near Elizabeth. 

In the morning, as Courtenay sat 
yawning and twisting his pretty, fair 
moustachios and biting his nails, Gar- 
diner’s chaplain came to him. The 
poor creature saw a priest before him 
and had just wit enough to be frightened, 
for, if they sent him a priest, that must 
mean that he had to make his last 
confession. 

“ I—I am not ready,” he stammered. 

No, it isan infamy. It is . 

The chaplain smiled. “ Peace, my 
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son, peace. I am no messenger of ill 
tidings.”’ 

‘Why, are you not come about my 
soul ?”’ Courtenay cried. 

“Tt is not for your salvation in 
heaven but your safety on earth that I 
am come.” 

Courtenay looked incredulous a 
moment and then gave a silly, giggling 
laugh. ‘Why, then you are very 
welcome, reverend father.” 

The chaplain shook his head and 
muttered something properly pious. 
‘““ My son, it is not unknown to you that 
suspicion rests upon you because it is 
thought you have imagined treason 
in concert with the Lady Elizabeth. I 
come as your friend. Whether you 
have meditated folly with her I neither 
know nor desire to know. But as the 
servant of God I would not see you cut 
off in your youth. The which may well 
befall you unless you take counsel with 
the Lady Elizabeth how you shall 
answer the questions which my lords 
will put you. I would have you make 
agreement with her, so that you may 
both tell the same tale of innocency.”’ 

Courtenay gaped at him. “Out on 
it, man. How can I agree with anyone 
while I fret here like a dog on the 
chain ?” 

‘“‘She is lodged in the chamber over 
your head, and the guard sleeps at the 
foot of the stair. Go to her, my son, 
and make your plans together. So 
may you preserve a royal lady and your 
noble self.” The chaplain slid away. 

Courtenay still gaped. The good 
chaplain, who, as you see, had rated 
his wits low, yet rated them too high. 
They discovered, indeed, no guile in the 
chaplain’s advice, but they were hard 
put to it before they made out what it 
was meant to mean. At last he did 
find himself able to see that he and 
Elizabeth had best tell exactly the same 
lies as to how little they knew of 
Wyatt. When he once conceived the 
idea of going to talk to Elizabeth, he 
was swiftly eager to go, for he was 
one of the men who find life without 
someone to talk to mere melancholy, 
and life without a woman to look at 
no better than death. 

With the smile of a dancing master 
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he advanced into Elizabeth’s room. 
There was nothing of welcome in her 
amazement. She rose from the fire- 
side, slow and stately, her finger in the 
Greek Testament which she had been 
reading. Courtenay giggled: ‘‘ You 
are always a sweeter rose, sweet 
madam.” 

“T did not know that I had desired 
your presence, my lord,” she said 
haughtily. 

Courtenay plucked at his tuft of 
beard and made an epigram. “If you 
had desired me, then should I have 
all that I desire.” He chuckled 
over it. 

“ By your leave, my lord, we will 
not babble folly. In a word, how 
came you here ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘“‘ Out of a door and 
up a stair and in by a door—to the 
shrine of beauty.” 

‘““T thought you were a prisoner like 
myself.”’ 

“And so I am, most lily-sweet 
nymph. There lies the humour of it. 
Behold me a prisoner in paradise.”’ 

She bent her brows. Her eyes 
“Who let you loose to 


gleamed cold. 


trouble me ? 

“Oh, fie, now you are cruel!” he 
simpered. 

She cried out “ Fool!” and her 
voice made him start back and change 
colour. She stamped her foot. ‘“ Fool, 
when you come here you peril your 
head and mine. Who sent you ?”’ 

“Nay, now, nay. Marry, that is 
neither sense nor kind neither. Why, 
1 came to save us both. J-——” 

Her lip curled. “‘ You save me!”’ 
she said, and her eyes struck at him. 
‘“ Prithee, who put that in your fool’s 
head ?”’ 

“Now, what has set you in such a 
flame ?”’ he whined. ‘ Fool’s§ head, 
quotha! You women with tongues are 
all so sure that you are a man’s betters. 
And withal you see no more than an 
owl in daylight. Be pleased to hearken 
to me, madam. We be tied up here 
because we are suspect of interest in 
Wyatt’s plot. And the truth is we had 
some smack of it—we did something 
incline. Why, then, is’t not well that 
we should take counsel together what 
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tale we will tell, so that neither I give 
you the lie nor you me? As the good 
fellow of a priest said to me——” 

“It was a priest sent you here! 
What priest ?”’ 

‘Good lack, how can I tell? They 
are all crows of the same feather.”’ 

“A priest bade you come and make 
a tale about Wyatt’s madness with 
me ? Now, may God do justice upon 
you for a fool!” She whirled round 
and sped to the door, and at the door, 
with flushed cheeks and flaming eyes, 
turned and cried to him: “Stay you 
there, fool, on your life!” The door 
slammed. Courtenay stood gaping till 
he gathered wits enough to swear. 

She found guards outside who had 
been ordered to keep Courtenay with 
her once he ventured there. ‘I seek 
Dr. Gardiner!” she cried; and they 
dared not touch her, having no orders 
for her. 

As she darted down the stair she 
came full into the arms of Gardiner’s 
chaplain, who, dutifully spying, had 
not counted upon meeting a woman in 
a whirlwind. She clutched at his 
shoulder with a man’s grip. ‘“ Where is 
Dr. Gardiner’s chamber ? ”’ she cried. 

He was so bewildered that he never 
thought of evading her. He pointed 
at the door like an automaton. As she 
sped past him he began to come to 
himself, and ‘‘Madam, madam, Dr. 
Gardiner is not within! ”’ he cried. 

Her hand was on the latch as she 
turned. ‘‘Go to him, then. Tell 
him that I am come to thank him 
for his plan.” The chaplain was 
puzzled by her smile. “If you can 
find him nowhere else you will find 
him with my sister.” She vanished 
through the doorway. 

The chaplain stood frowning. He 
could not make up his mind whether 
she was of a devilish astuteness oF 
whether Dr. Gardiner was playing some 
deeper game than he had confided to 
his chaplain. In either case it seemed 
best to obey her and make haste to 
Gardiner. 

For Gardiner had gone to the Queen. 
As soon as his servants told him that 
Courtenay had stolen up to Elizabeth 
he was off to carry the damning news. 
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The Queen was busy about finery for 
her long-sought wedding. He had 
some trouble to get her alone. When 
she came it was with a frown, and 
“You are something importunate, my 
lord.” 

“T am always importunate for your 
Majesty’s safety. Madam, I bring 
you proof of what you have long 
doubted to your peril.” 

The sallow, eyebrowless 
contracted. ‘ Elizabeth ?”’ 

“ Your good sister Elizabeth. Even 
here under guard in your palace she 
defies you. While I speak, madam, 
she is devising treason with that proven 
traitor, Courtenay.” 

Mary’s pale eyes flashed. “ How, 
my lord ? What guard, then, do your 
knaves keep ?” 

“Good enough and wary enough. 
They watched Courtenay steal from 
his chamber and watched. whither he 
would go. When it was seen he would 
be at Madam Elizabeth they hurried 
to me as I to you, choosing to catch 
the traitors with their confederacy 
patent. Are you pleased to doubt ? 
By my faith, madam, you will doubt 
yourself to death. 

“‘ She dares!’ Mary muttered in her 
deep -man’s voice. 

“Dares !’’ Gardiner laughed. ‘‘ What 
would the wench not dare with so 
pretty a man? Treason with such » 
paramour were a feast. She hath her 
mother’s wanton blood—the wanton- 
ness, madam, that wrought your 
mother’s sorrow.”’ 

‘““God’s body, man, do you speak 
true ?”’ 

“Ah, doubt and doubt!” he cried 
passionately. ‘‘ Come, see the wench 
and her lover.” He flung the door 
open. She followed him with bowed 
head and a flame in her sunken cheeks. 

As they came through the anteroom 
the chaplain started up from a chair 
where he had waited in anguish. “My 
lord—-your Majesty’s most humble 
pardon—my lord Madam _ Eliza- 
beth ” mee 

“Be silent,’ Gardiner hissed, and took 
him by the sleeve to draw him aside. 

It was too late. Mary strode for- 
ward. ‘‘ You bear this strangely, my 


forehead 
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lord. What of the Lady Elizabeth 
good father?” The chaplain looked 
nervously from one to the other. 
““ Speak out ! ”’ she cried. 

“Your Majesty—she is fled to my 
lord’s cabinet. She bade me say, my 
lord = 

“Were there no guards ?” Gardiner 
growled. 

“Why yes, my lord. With orders 
to keep my Lord Courtenay in her 
room. But not herself. And she said, 
my lord, that she had come to thank 
you for your plan.” 

Gardiner’s jaw fell. Mary turned 
upon him: “ What plan ?” 

“T protest, madam, this is some 
monstrous impudence. I will go 
examine into it. I 5 

“You will follow me, my lord. | 
will speak with my sister. You are 
something too subtle for me.” 

“T profess, madam is 

“You profess too much, my lord.” 
She strode on. 

Mary flung open the door of Gar- 
diner’s cabinet. Elizabeth rose from a 
seat in the window and made her 
lowest and most elaborate curtsey. 
Then they stood a moment eyeing each 
other, the splendid girl and the wan, 
shrunken woman, with Gardiner’s 
square, black jowl menacing in the 
background. “I humbly thank your 
Majesty for this grace,” said Elizabeth. 
“And beg leave to ask your Majesty 
whether it is by your will that Dr. 
Gardiner sends my Lord Courtenay to 
my chamber. The which is an insult 
to me as honest maid and as your 
Majesty’s loyal servant, bitter wrong.” 

Mary turned frowning to Gardiner. 
‘“‘ How say you, my lord ?” 

“T say this is a brazen brow that 
seeks to cover patent treason with 
insolence. What have I to do with 
madam’s lovers ? Did I teach her to 
lure Courtenay to be a traitor ? I am 
not the mother of her wanton blood 
and ambitions.” 

Elizabeth laughed. 
eloquent. 


“My lord is 
Why did his guards at my 
door let my Lord Courtenay come to 
me ? Why did he send a priest to bid 
my Lord Courtenay come and chatter 
treason in my eai ?”’ 
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“ J—a priest—bid him to treason! ”’ 
Gardiner echoed her words like 
a man amazed. He gave a con- 
temptuous laugh. “Madam, this is 
the very madness of lying.” 

Mary stared blinking from one to the 
other. Elizabeth came nearer. “I 
swear by all that is most sacred, madam, 
Courtenay came to my chamber un- 
sought. He said that a priest had 
counselled him come to me and talk of 
his part in the late treasons that I 
should warrant him guiltless. The 
which, when I heard, divining a snare 
toentrap me in his guilt, I came straight- 
way to demand reason of Dr. Gar- 
diner. And if it were not a snare, how 
came he to me? Who bade him ? 
Why was he suffered to pass the 
guards ? Madam, I entreat your just 
protection from an enemy so veno- 
mous.” 

Gardiner laughed again. ‘‘ Madam 
finds all your Majesty’s servants veno- 
mous.” 

Mary frowned at him. ‘“* Answer her. 
How came the man through your 
guards ?” 

“T shall show your Majesty another 
meaning of all this when you consider 
it privately.” 

She cried out: “God prevent us, 
God prevent us. You have too many 
meanings for me, my lord. As for you, 
madam, we shall commit you to the 
care of my Lord Admiral, where, as you 
shall find no subtleties, you shall need 
none.” 

Elizabeth curtsied to the ground. “I 
humbly thank your Majesty. I desire 
no more than to be in the charge of an 
honest, faithful servant of your crown.” 

Mary stared at her doubt and dislike, 
and Gardiner began to whisper: “ If I 
might be private with you, madam - 

“Why, no!” she cried sharply, and 
peered blinking from one to the other 
and brushed her hand across her brow 
and stared a moment more. “I have 
good friends of my household,” she said, 
and laughed a little and turned wearily 
away. “God give you both justice. 
Go before me, my lord. Summon my 
guard.” She followed him out. 

Elizabeth, left alone with her tri- 
umph, allowed herself a contemptuous 


smile. She felt no call to pity her 
sister. 

That afternoon Renard, the Spanish 
ambassador, had a letter in Latin to 
this purpose. “I have failed. She 
knows not friends from foes and likes 
the bastard’s word better than mine. 
Act for thyself.” Renard held the 
paper to the candle and as it flickered 
he smiled. In a little while he was 
demanding an audience of Mary. 

She was alone to receive him. Her 
hands were restless, her eyes sparkled. 
“You have news of my Lord Philip ? 
Good news, I pray you.” 

“ He is well in body, madam.” 

She bit her lip. ‘No riddles, so 
please you. When does he sail? 
When will he come to me ?”’ 

“Madam!” Voice and eye spoke 
cold astonishment. “‘ He must needs 
suppose that you do not desire him to 
come.” 

“Not desire him!” She flushed 
crimson and shrank together and 
writhed in her chair. ‘“‘ Blessed Virgin ! 
If he knew! ”’ she groaned. 

Renard’s voice was still cold and 
contemptuous. “Since you will not 
make an end of his most pestilent 
enemy.” 

She gave an inarticulate cry. “ Man, 
do you think I do not long for her 
death ? In God’s name, how can I 
order it ? For what I know the girl is 
innocent of all but my hate.” 

Renard smiled. “ Though all men 
know her deep in treason against you 
and my master. Madam, he cannot 
trust his life to such blindness.” He 
rose. “‘ While the Lady Elizabeth 
lives my master cannot come to your 
arms.”’ 

“Ah!” She gave a cry of pain, 
and stared at him while he moved to 
the door. “ Her blood be upon your 
head !” she muttered. 

Renard smiled as he made his bow. 

She fell upon her knees crying to the 
Virgin. She rose to write an order 
that sent Elizabeth to the Tower. 

The Lord Admiral had _ received 
Elizabeth with a grave civility. Since 
she had got herself out of Gardiner’s 
hands it was plain that by some 
miracle she had placated the Queen. 
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He could therefore seem loyal without 
seeming brutal. And he had other 
reasons for going delicately with her. 
His master of ordnance, one Captain 
Coffin, had sent him some strange news 
of the fleet. 

To the amazement of them both 
came the Earl of Sussex, with his 
scarred brow drawn and his soldierly 
bark: ‘‘Madam, you must to the 
Tower. The Queen’s pleasure. A barge 
waits, and you must go with the tide, 
which tarries for no one.”’ 

Elizabeth answered him haughtily. 
He must be blundering. She had but 
just seen her good sister, who was—— 
Sussex showed her the warrant in the 
Queen’s hand. She lost her temper ; 
she had been so sure that Mary was 
conquered. ‘‘ Here are the practices 
of my enemies! ”’ she cried. 


‘Enemies, madam ?”’ Sussex growled. 
“Tis the Queen.”’ 

She bit her lip and changed her 
tone, and begged him, with pathos and 
ready tears, to let her come to the 
Queen’s feet. 

“That I durst not,” quoth Sussex 


‘““No more is it convenient 
for you.” She wept skilfully again. 
‘“No boot, madam,” he growled. 
“Will you, nill you, go you must. 
And good will’s best. Come, cloak 
and hood. Force looks ill.” 

“Force ?’’shecried. ‘“ Youdare?”’ 

‘“‘T durst not not dare,” he shrugged. 

She stamped out of the room ; but 
it was the defeat, not fear, that angered 
her. 

Under a sullen sky the air was a 
haze of chill rain. Close guarded by 
the white coat men-at-arms, Elizabeth 
crossed the garden to the river. She 
checked a moment and stared up at 
the Queen’s window. There was no 
one to see. She gave a little hard 
laugh and turning to Sussex: “I 
marvel what the nobles mean that 
suffer their King’s daughter to be led 
into captivity.” 

Sussex gave no sign. She turned 
and stared at the Lord Admiral on her 
other hand. The words were for 
Sussex, the meaning for him, and she 
saw that he understood. 

The barge lay moored by the steps. 


gruffly. 
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She was hardly aboard before they cast 
off and sped down stream. She sat 
apart, huddled in her cloak, her face 
white and keen. She had cause enough 
to fear. On such a journey her mother 
had been borne, to find a swift release 
in death. But it was not fear of 
death that tortured her mind. She 
was racked with hate and a passionate 
desire to conquer. 

The grey walls loomed close through 
the rain. The barge drew in to the 
beach by Traitor’s Gate and grounded. 
Sussex jogged her elbow. 

“Land here ?”’ she cried. 
walk the water for you ?” 

“You must not choose,” 
growled. 

“Oh, brave!’’ she laughed in his face, 
and sprang to the stone ramp. - She 
flung back her cloak and took a poise 
which set off her fine form finely. 
‘Here lands as true a subject,” she 
cried, ‘‘ as Queen or King had ever!” 
And turning her eyes to heaven: 
‘Before Thee, O God, I speak: it, 
having no friend but Thee alone.”’ 

“Tf it be so,” said the Admiral, “ so 
were it best. Will you go in, madam ?” 
She looked round once at the river and 
the free world, and passed to her 
prison. 

That night the Admiral, pondering 
over his papers, was moved to write 
once more to Captain Coffin, his master 
of ordnance in the fleet at Ports- 
mouth. 

In her narrow room under the great 
alarm bell of the Tower Elizabeth was 
visited by lords of the council, who 
plied her with questions to make her 
entangle herself in treason. This was 
a game at which she was easily master 
of them all, and it ended with some of 
them asking her pardon and some pro- 
fessing sorrow for her, while she 
piously prayed God forgive them all. 

Mary, the Queen, lonely among intri- 
guers who only cared for her as their 
tool, was torn in an agony of doubt. 
The conscience, the religion that would 
not have her kill without proof of guilt, 
fought wildly for her soul with the 
bigotry that bade her make an end of 
the heretic and the long pent hungry 
desires of womanhood. Day by day 
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Renard and Gardiner tempted her 
desires to madness with fresh craft. 

Elizabeth had won leave to walk in 
the little garden of the Tower. Ona 
mellow spring evening she found a man 
there before her. It was Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, all his eager vehemence gone, 
listless and squalid. She drew in her 
breath. Was this another trap? He 
saw her and bowed with a scornful 
smile. ‘‘ I wish you well, madam.” 

“Then you will not know me,” she 
breathed. 

He laughed. ‘Have no fear. | 
was promised life if I would own you 
art in my revolt.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“Well, madam, I have preferred to 
die.” 

She was all smiles, and then con- 
trolled herself and looked nobly sad : 
“ Sir, there can be no thanks for noble, 
knightly honour, but a woman’s sore 
sorrow for the death of a right noble, 
knightly heart.”’ 

“You were always skilful with words, 
madam,” he smiled. “I give you joy. 
It is a fortunate life to know nothing.” 
He laughed. ‘‘ You—know nothing, 
you remember. Madam, I give you 
good-night.” He turned away. The 
warders were at the gate. He stayed 
a moment bidding good-night to the 
flowers. He died in the morning. 

All this while the Admiral deserves 

the pity due to a virtuous man em- 
barrassed with the necessity of doing 
something important. To save Eng- 
land from the dominion of Spain 
it was plainly his duty to keep 
Elizabeth alive. He had let news of 
her danger pass to the fleet. He had 
carefully reported the angry, mutinous 
murmurs of the fleet to the Queen. 
But the Queen made it not matter for 
fear or warning but rage. 
_To his perplexities was announced 
Captain Coffin, the master of ordnance. 
The Admiral was nervous. ‘ What 
brings you, man? What news from 
Portsmouth ? ” 

Captain Coffin 


Z grinned _ broadly. 
Storms and tumults and murderous 


oaths,” said he. ‘‘ They’re a wasp’s 
nest, with your foot in it, as you might 
Say.” 
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The Admiral execrated them for fools. 

Captain Coffin opened his little eyes. 
““Where’s the wind now, my lord ? 
You being so careful they should hear 
of Madam Elizabeth’s troubles, [| 
thought you would like them to run 
free.” 

““How shall that serve? Save to 
hang us all. The Queen is the more 
bitter against her.” 

Captain Coffin began to look cunning. 
‘She is slow on the helm is Madam 
Queen. Would you say now this 
Spanish marriage is a match ?”’ 

The Admiral gave a rueful laugh and 
fumbled amongst his papers. ‘ Here 
is an order that we sail to Flanders to 
make a convoy for the Prince of Spain.” 

Captain Coffin’s face set like a plump 
mask. ‘‘ And very pretty company for 
we, to be sure,” said he. “ But, O 
Lord, O Lord, if we be to take a Prince 
of Spain we must have more ordnance. 
We be so light in our metal, the 
Frenchys o’ Dunkirk could eat mun 
alive. But there’s very pretty ord- 
nance to the Tower, my lord. Would 
you take me there now and we would 
see what we could borrow of the long- 
shore gunners.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said the 
Admiral sharply. Captain Coffin said 
what he had said all over again. 
“You'll be pleased to mean no more 
than that,” said the Admiral. 

“T’ fegs,” quoth Captain Coffin, “ I 
like my head as much as any and more 
than most. Being it’s better worth 
liking.”’ 

The Admiral waved him away and he 
went and drank sack with his friend, 
Captain Hawkins, who, full of wine and 
more subtle spirits, rode the night 
through to Portsmouth. 

The next day betimes a wherry 
came down to the Tower and the 
Admiral followed his master of ord- 
nance from gun to gun round the ram- 
parts. Captain Coffin was profusely 
technical, and his zeal could not be 
satisfied. He demanded more guns 
and still more guns till the Admiral was 
weary. He thrust himself into strange 
places in the search for them, and at 
last made for the garden. ‘Go to, 
man,” the Admiral cried, ‘do you 
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think they keep their ordnance among 
the gillyflowers ? ”’ 

“It’s what you might look for with 
they longshore gunners,” quoth Captain 
Coffin. 

“You have dragged me through it 
twice on your rounds,” the Admiral 
protested. 

“The third time is lucky,” quoth 
Captain Coffin, and they entered to 
find Elizabeth there. “‘ I’ fegs, here be 
a fine lady,” he said in a loud whisper. 
“Who will she be, my lord ? ”’ 

The Admiral looked hard at him. 
“It is Madam Elizabeth, sirrah.”’ 

Captain Coffin opened his mouth. 
“ And is that Madam Elizabeth ?”’ he 
said and chuckled. ‘And a buxom, 
sonsy wench to be sure.” 

Elizabeth turned smiling and knew 
him, and guessed that she was not 
meant to know him. ‘‘ Good morrow, 
good fellow.” 

Captain Coffin saluted. ‘“ Captain 
Peter Coffin, master of ordnance to the 
fleet, if you please. And just sailing 
to get madam, your sister, the Prince 


of Spain for a husband.”’ 
The Admiral drew back in a hurry. 
He had no wish to make one in a con- 


versation turned so. Elizabeth still 
smiled sweetly.“ And will you do so, 
Captain Coffin ?”’ she said. 

“Tf you please. And so be all be 
well.” 

“The fleet will bring the Prince of 
Spain!”’ She laughed. ‘“‘ May I be 
alive to see.” 

Captain Coffin scratched his head. 
“ Ay, ay, and so be it,” he said. “ For 
there’s perils of the deep, to be sure. 
And I have heard tell a silly sailors’ 
tale that if you was not alive to greet 
him he would never smell English land. 
Some talks of telling that to Madam 
Queen. But you’m no mind for such 
tales.”’ 

Elizabeth stooped and plucked a 
rose. “I like tales well told,” she 
said. 

Captain Coffin saluted. “’Tis a 
sailorman’s trade,” said he, and turned 
to look for his Admiral, who had 
vanished. ‘“‘ Now that’s good sense, 
too,” he remarked. ‘‘ Which is what I 
never hope of Admirals.”’ 
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He found that the Admiral had taken 
the wherry and left him to find his own 
way back, so he dined nobly and 
leisurely in Eastcheap. You find him 
next covered with dust and mud, rolling 
into the Admiral’s cabinet. The Ad- 
miral, remarking his filth and the 
wanderings of his bright eyes, cried 
out : “ Thou art drunk, rogue.” 

“Sober as an angel.”’ Captain Cof- 
fin’s speech was miraculously clear. 
‘“‘ My lord, I be come to tell ye this 
last order to be a convoy to the 
Prince of Spain hath set fire to the 
linstocks. They do swear in the fleet 
that while Madam Elizabeth is in prison 
they will not have e’er a Spaniard land. 
They’m making ready to sail to hold 
the narrow seas against mun. The 
which news I have rid till I am 
sore to bring you for Madam, the 
Queen.” 

The Admiral frowned at him. ‘ How 
canst think such a trick will serve ?” 

“A farthing for all tricks. This be 
holy truth.” He leered at the Admiral. 
“John Hawkins rode to Portsmouth 
last night to make it true.” 

The Admiral exclaimed: ‘“ Out on 
it! Hawkins and you—you dream 
yourselves admirals.” 

“God ha’ mercy! And do you 
think then it’s you gilt and carven 
Admirals that make the fleet ?. You’m 
the pretty wooden ladies on the bow. 
’Tis we, your tarry, old sailormen, that 
con the ship. By the Lord, my Lord 
Admiral, if we’m fretted more, we'll 
turn our culverins on the Prince of 
Spain and the Queen too belike. Get 
you to Madam Queen and teach her 
sense.”’ 

The Admiral was the more startled 
because he had always had the wit to 
know the truth of it. But the old sea- 
men whom the fleet trusted had ever 
been cautious and complaisant to the 
noble gentlemen set over them. If 
Captain Coffin spoke out, he must feel 
sure of himself. And if he were right, 
if the fleet would follow him, what 
answer was there but yielding ? 

He took himself to the Queen, and, 
wrapping it in such loyalty as he could, 
told Captain Coffin’s tale. At first she 
raged like her father. She would have 
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no scurvy seamen deny her will. She 
would hang every man of them. 

“So be it, madam,” the Admiral 
bowed. “And if they sail and hold 
the seas against the Prince of Spain, 
what then is to do?’’ Whereat she 
began to rate him for a traitor. “If I 
were a traitor, madam,” he said, “ I 
should gladly hear you so beside your- 
self.” 

She was something ashamed, and 
her passion so checked, began to think, 
and discovered the whole difficulty of 
her case. ‘‘ Well, my lord, well. You 
are pleased to acquaint me with dan- 
gers. Show me how I may avoid them, 
since you will not have me dare.” 

“Methinks, madam, there need be no 
danger,” said the Admiral smoothly. 
“These foolish lads of the fleet intend 
no dishonour to you nor yet to the 
Prince of Spain. They do but rage 
against him since it is believed Madam 
Elizabeth is held in durance at his 
order. The which, were it true, no 
good Englishman would endure. If it 
were your pleasure to set her free they 
would welcome Prince Philip right 
gladly. But else, I profess, I see no 
good will for him.” 

He expected another outbreak. But 
she sat quiet and thoughtful, her head 
upon her hand. Indeed, she saw a way 
out of her perplexities. If the fleet 
would not suffer the Spaniard to come 
till Elizabeth was free, Spain could no 
more demand the girl’s death. And 
she would be guiltless of blood, yet win 
her husband. ‘ My lord, you told me 
a good fellow had ridden from the fleet 
with news. Bring him to audience.”’ 

The Admiral was very willing. He 
had more confidence in Captain Coffin’s 
subtleties than his own. But when he 
came back with his man, still artisti- 
cally dirty, he found Renard at the 
Queen’s elbow. 

“You bring tidings, good fellow,” 
Mary said graciously. 

Captain Coffin saluted again. ‘I be 
come having rid till I am as raw as 
beef, saving your Majesty’s presence, 
forasmuch as the fleet is in a naughty 
temper. They do swear that while 
Madam Elizabeth is in prison they will 
not have e’er a Spaniard land. They’m 
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making ready to sail to hold the narrow 
seas against mun, and do swear that if 
they do catch mun they will sell him to 
the Frenchys. For they do hold in 
their follies that ’tis by my lord of 
Spain’s ill will King Harry’s daughter 
is endangered.” 

Mary turned to Renard. 
hear ?”’ 

“T hear that your Majesty hath 
mutinous rascals in your service.” 

“Now that is not reason, neither,” 
quoth Captain Coffin. 

“How say you, good fellow ?”’ said 
Mary. 

‘““Why, I say, if you be minded to 
keep madam in prison, keep her. Keep 
the Prince of Spain out of England, too, 
and all is well. You’m Queen and may 
have your way. What the sailormen 
will not abide is his’n.”’ 

She turned to Renard with a smile. 
“ You hear ?” 

He stared at her, wondering how she 
had found courage to defy him. “I 
hear a malapert knave,” he growled. 

‘“‘ Now that’s scurvy,” muttered Cap- 
tain Coffin. The Admiral motioned 
him to silence. Mary, smiling, bade 
him speak. ‘“‘ Why now, ’tisno knavery 
to say that Madame Queen hath no 
need of any Prince of Spain, being as 
she is Queen of England that takes 
orders of none.” 

She laughed. “There’s a right 
Englishman,” her deep voice rang. 
She gave him her hand to kiss. The 
Admiral ushered him out. 

Renard glowered at her. He had no 
weapon to use against that temper. 
He had labelled her an old maid sick of 
love who would do anything for a hus- 
band. And now he dared not so much 
as taunt her, for her fleet commanded 
the seas and she boasted its enmity to 
Spain. He had counted on her hungry 
desires to conceal from her that Spain 
coveted the marriage, which would 
make a sure alliance with England’s 
power, as much as she. Now, thanks 
to this boor of a sailor, she commanded 
the Spaniard to take her on her own 
terms as though he could not afford to 
refuse. And there was no answer in 
the world but yielding. Renard felt 
himself bitterly misused. 


“You 
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“Well, sir, well ?”’ she cried. 

He yielded with the worst grace. 
““T see, madam, my counsel is not to 
your taste.” 

“Ts that my fault or yours ?” she 
said gaily. ‘‘ Methinks you have done 
your possible to make your master 
hated. But I will make him amends,” 
she laughed and looked quaintly de- 
mure. ‘I'll bid my sister to a house 
in the country. Tell him that he may 
come without fear.” 
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Renard was afraid to say anything 
for rage. 

The next day the gates of the Tower 
opened for Elizabeth, and as her barge 
came upstream the guns of the mer- 
chants in the steelyard thundered for 
joy. So for the first time the fleet 
saved her from Spain. But she, as she 
sat grave and thoughtful, gave thanks 
to none but her own ingenious mind. 
That was ever her way. She found it 
satisfying and economical. 
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HARD TO BE A WOMAN. 


()" ! it’s hard to be a woman, so I’ve found my whole life long, 


And “ it’s hard to be a woman ”’ is the burden of my song. 


For if I dress in dainty clothes, am smart, and trim, and neat, 
I’m dubbed extravagant or vain by half the folks I meet. 


And if I’m economical, and use up odds and ends, 
I’m called “‘ a frump,”’ behind my back, by all my dearest friends. 


Oh ! it’s hard to be a woman, so I’ve found my whole life long, 
And “ it’s hard to be a woman ”’ is the burden of my song. 


Now if I earn my living and am quite “ upon my own,” 
Then everybody tells me “ it’s not good to be alone.” 


And if I just amuse myself, and play, and dance, and sing, 


I’m soon reminded, ‘‘ Womanhood’s a grave and holy thing. 


” 


Oh! it’s hard to be a woman, so I’ve found my whole life long, 
And “ it’s hard to be a woman ”’ is the burden of my song. 


Suppose I live unmarried—I grow selfish, hard, and cold, 
And nobody will care for me when I’m infirm and old. 


Suppose a man persuades me to become his loving wife, 
I have to stay at home with him for all my natural life ! 


Oh! it’s hard to be a woman, so I’ve found my whole life long, 
And “ it’s hard to be a woman ”’ is the burden of my song. 


I wonder if we got the Vote, and the Millennium came, 
If things would alter suddenly—or go on just the same ? 


Ye Lords of all Creation, Men of high and low degree, 
Ye Peasants, Peers, and Potentates, say, don’t you pity me ? 


Oh! it’s hard to be a woman, I assure you that is true ; 
Yes, it’s hard to be a woman, but—I wouldn’t change with you. 


HELEN TAYLOR. 


Musical rights reserved. 
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WHAT 


An Impression in the Clouds. 


IT COSTS TO FLY. 


BY H. MASSAC BUIST. 


OUBTLESS the general impres- 
sion is that the chief thing you 


have to be prepared to face 
when: you want to learn to fly is risk 


of the physical sort. It is a great 
question, however, as to whether 
experience would not convince you 
that the principal risk you have to face 
is of the financial sort. The blithe 
manner in which many people under- 
take aeroplaning in utter ignorance of 
where it is going to land them, alike 
in body and purse, is really astounding. 
One supposes that much of the success 
of the smal!, cheap type of monoplane 
is due solely to the fact that most men 
imagine there is nothing to wear and 
tear on an aeroplane, and that, having 
paid for it and taken a shed to house 
it, to become a flyer you have merely 
to chance smashing yourself up, but 
that as for cost there is an occasional 
petrol bill, and you may hire a mechanic, 
I conjunction with whom you will 
be able to do all your own repairs. It 
must be because some such delusion ag 


this is very widespread that so many 
promising young fellows have been 
brought to financial ruin, particularly 
on the Continent. I know personally 
of at least half a dozen, and of any 
number of others by name, who, 
having inherited three or four thou- 
sand pounds, have gone in for aero- 
planing, have purchased expensive 
types of machines by the very finest 
makers, and who have been actually 
ruined within six or seven months, and 
have then not always the satisfaction 
of being able to say that anyway they 
have learnt how to fly. Nor can the 
trouble be put down to extravagant 
living, since the class of man I have in 
mind is a really suitable recruit to the 
movement, who, instead of occasionally 
associating himself with his aeroplane 
then hastening back to drawing-rooms 
to be lionised, eschews everything in 
the nature of Society and lives frugally, 
more like a gipsy, near his aeroplane 
shed in necessarily more or less desolate 
country, because it is of the flat 
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and open sort that abounds in 
France, and is so suitable for flying 
over in these early stages of the move- 
ment. 


CHEAP AND DEAR MACHINES. 


In these circumstances the most 
helpful thing you can do for those 
who are thinking of taking to aero- 
planing is to give them some indication 
as to what it will cost them. The 
general supposition is that the main 
thing is to have enough money to buy 
the machine. Having that, you ex- 
pect to scrape along somehow or other. 
The real facts of the case, however, are 
quite otherwise, for the purchase price 
of your machine is not half your 
expenditure. When you understand 
that a large biplane, or monoplane, 
costs £1,000 or £1,200, and that you can 
buy small single-surface flyers for 
£450, which with the size of engine 
fitted for that money will be nearly as 
speedy though they will not carry two 
persons, a great number of people at 
once say: “ Very well, I will buy the 
If you 
told them that it would work out 
dearer in a year’s use, provided in any 
case they were only going to acquire 
one machine to do all their flying, they 
would ask, “Why?” The reason is, 
in part, bound up with the conditions 
of flight. In the first place, these smal] 
machines must be necessarily light; 
in consequence of their small span they 
have comparatively little momentum 
during flight ; they are naturally much 
more quickly affected by changesof wind 
condition, such as results from flying 
through a cold patch that sustains 
excellently well into a warm area of 
comparatively rarefied air that sustains 
far less well. In such circumstances a 
light, small machine, having engine 
power proportionate to its size, would 
be seen to drop more or less like a stone 
for several feet. People might say: 
‘““Well, that does not matter provided 
you do not hit the ground.” 


cheaper article of the two.” 


THE WEAR AND TEAR OF THE WINGS. 


But it does matter, because all those 
sudden changes put enormous strains on 
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the machine. It is like banging the 
wings, or giving them an enormous 
punch when you come to that position 
in which the fall is checked, or, for 
example, when you fly out of the sun- 
shine, or warm and rising air, into a 
cold current, perhaps sheltered under 
acloud. That is like galloping a race- 
horse off smooth turf on to a hard 
macadamised road. You will under- 
stand, of course, that no system of 
construction has yet been devised 
whereby aeroplane wings stand out 
quite easily just like a bird’s. They 
are kept in position only by using such 
engineering as we possess in other 
fields of construction, and which, as 
applied, are briefly these: if you have 
a monoplane, or single-surface machine, 
you have to reinforce the wings by 
placing a vertical strut, or its equivalent, 
somewhere above the body, and from 
the top of this you carry down on 
either side a series of wires to the 
different parts of the upper surface of 
either wing, while from below. you 
extend a more or less similar series of 
wires to the under surface of the wing ; 
but you have no trussing to take head 
resistance, though that is important, 
as accidents have proved, and the 
thing could be done so cheaply and 
simply. The upper series of wires pre- 
vent the wings dropping, when, for 
example, the machine is standing on the 
ground ; the under series of wires pre- 
vent the wings being bashed upwards 
and closing up overhead as a diver 
holds up his arms and hands before he 
takesa plunge. Although the spectacle 
of flight seems more or less smooth, 
the wings are in reality being sub- 
jected to great buffetings. At the 
first meeting at Rheims, Latham never 
was able to go out twice on his machine 
in succession until a squad of mechanics 
had swarmed all over it and been busy 
tightening up strained wire trusses and 
replacing snapped ones, yet the con- 
ditions of flight during that period were 
practically ideal, for there was scarcely 
a breath of wind. During the past ten 
months much progress has been made 
in the matter of engine reliability, and 
on machines of the same make it 1s 
possible to make more sustained 
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flights, in consequence of which, at the 
second meeting at the same place, 
Wachter, using an Antoinette machine, 
made a series of flights, setting off 
again on other ones almost as soon as 
he landed, and before his machine had 
been looked at. Then presently, in 
mid-air, without any warning, the 
spectators simply saw the wings fold 
up, with the result that aeroplane and 
pilot were dashed to earth. 


ITEMS IN THE FLIER’s BILL. 


This merely shows you, by way of a 
single class of illustration, how ex- 
tremely delicate are the machines 
with which men fly, and how essential 
it is to have them continually examined ; 
though no care can prevent accidents 
until designers provide trussing to take 
head resistance. If you want to go in 
for flying, therefore, and have only the 
means to buy one machine, as the 
science is more difficult of pursuit in 
this country owing to the undulating 
nature of the land, and as our exposed 
position as an island prevents our en- 
joying an average of anything like such 
calm conditions as obtain inland on the 
Continent, one’s first advice is to buy 
a large machine of as substantial a 
kind as can be, not necessarily more 
pounds in weight, but in mode of con- 
struction, and to get as reliable an 
engine as possible. I do not think you 
can buy that and the engine for less than 
a minimum of £1,000, cost price ; it will 
be more likely £1,200. You will then 
want a shed, which should be something 
of a workshop, too. If you desire 
something that will stand real weather 
it will cost you a minimum of £150, 
though I know of few really satis- 
factory ones that in England have cost 
less than £200. It will be usual, too, 
unless your shed is one of a colony, 
to engage the services of a watchman, 
and if you are to give yourself any- 
thing like a chance of flying you will 
want the exclusive services of at least 
two mechanics and the occasional 
services of anything up to three or four 
labourers. You will then have to lay 
out a spare lot of plant for executing 
repairs to broken skids, and so forth. 
Either you will have to pay one of 


your mechanics a very high wage, such 
as {5 a week, if he is to be sufficiently 
skilled to be able to improvise even 
ordinary parts, or, if you are a really 
wise, cautious person, you will elect to 
establish yourself in one or other of 
the aeroplaning schools which are being 
set up in this country. These schools, 
however, are things of which you should 
be extremely wary. On the other 
hand, for the safety of your life, you 
should be in touch with some firm that 
really understands manufacturing, be- 
cause it will not do for you to buy any 
piece of wood with which to make 
spare parts, and it would be a tediously 
delaying process if you kept ordering 
your “‘spares’’ from the manufacturers. 
The woods used for aeroplaning have 
to be of a very special sort, and even 
so every inch of them ought to be 
specially tested. It is not generally 
realised that properly conducted firms 
have regular systems of inspecting 
almost every shaving that is taken off 
the wood, the microscope playing quite 
an important part in this work. The 
exigencies of space call for brevity, 
therefore let it suffice that there are 
other sources, apart from these, of 
expenditure, and that if you talk to 
almost any private person of the many 
who have engaged in flying, and who 
has a really natural aptitude for that 
pursuit, you will find that for every 
machine he has his expenditure works 
out at more than double its cost price 
in the twelve months in which it is 
taken into use, so that a £1,000 machine 
costs about {£3,000 by the time the 
year is out, if the owner really seizes 
every opportunity on which to fly. 
The ratio of cost of use and breakage to 
initial cost might be slightly decreased 
if you had two or more machines, but 
a point to be borne in mind is that you 
may repair ever so skilfully, and you 
will come in about a year’s time to the 
limits of any good that can be got out 
of any given aeroplane. In fact, an 
aeroplane is not a machine with a 
really long life. 


THE Cost PER MILE. 


I have seen it claimed that flying is one 
of the cheapest modes of locomotion, 
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but the people who say so can know 
nothing of simple arithmetic. They seem 
to count it cheap merely because, given 
your aeroplane in perfect condition, the 
only thing you use up visibly during a 
given flight is petrol, and as you go 
fairly fast, though not at the speed 
of a big motor-car, probably they tell 
you you can fly at about a penny or 
even a halfpenny a mile, whereas on the 
lightest of cars your tyre bill alone is 
about a penny a mile. But I would 
like any such claimants to point out 
to me any private person, no matter 
how apt, who has bought during the 
last year a {1,000 aeroplane, and who, 
having spent under all headings in 
connection with it £2,000 more, has 
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got more than one thousand miles 
flying out of it. That calculation alone 
gives us a flying cost of £3 per mile 
traversed in the air. Free ballooning is, 
of course, cheapness itself compared 
with this. The air vessel only costs 
£150 or so to acquire, and it can 
certainly travel several thousand miles 
before its useful life is overpast. If it 
is a 50,000 cubic foot machine, that 
will usually carry four passengers, 
the expense to each per voyage 
need not work out at more than three 
guineas a head at the most. It isa 
short voyage, too, that only runs to 
fifty miles. Two or three hundred 
miles is nothing of a journey in an 
ordinary balloon. 


HOMESICK. 


I“ sitting here in the great Tin Tank 


That’s our country’s hope and pride, 
While the screws they throb, an’ the engines clank, 
As we romps o’er the ocean wide. 
An’ the stars peep out, an’ the moon looks down, 
With a smile on her broad white face, 
But I’ve got the hump when I thinks of home 
An’ the folk in the dear old place. 


Just a little cottage in the South, boys, 
With roses round the windows an’ the door, 

An’ my father an’ my mother, an’ my sister an’ my brother, 
An’ the curly-coated spaniel on the floor. 


I’m sitting here in the great Tin Tank, 
With a cloudless sky o’erhead, 
An’ the screws they throb, an’ the engines clank, 
But my heart’s like a lump of lead. 
An’ I thinks an’ thinks, till it almost seems 
As the faces they come an’ go, 
I can hear the sound of a dear home voice 
An’ the steps of a foot I know. 
Just a little cottage in the South, boys, 
With roses round the windows an’ the door, 
An’ my father an’ my mother, an’ my sister an’ my brother, 
An’ the curly-coated spaniel] on the floor. 


LinA JEPHSON. 





BY JULIET BREDON 


q AHE bamboo sofa and the rattan 
chair waited together on the 
verandah in a certain tremor 

of nervousness. Their brief period of 

daily importance and _ responsibility, 
which began with the stroke of six, 
was at hand. 

At this hour the tea table was brought 
out to join them, set and garnished, 
and the young lady of the house came 
punctually to preside over it in her 
daintiest gown. Shortly after a visitor 
arrived who invariably seated himself 
in the armchair. He had done it every 
day for three weeks, thereby arousing 


acute jealousy on the part of the sofa. 
To see the latter was to realise at once 
the obvious unfairness of this _per- 


sistent choice. It had a four-legged 
individuality born for lovers’ confi- 
dences. A sympathy of yielding lurked 
in its arms and its back. 

Once when discussing matters with 
the armchair the sofa said as much with 
pardonable pride, in gentle whispers, 
which the uninitiated called creaks : 

“ My.dear friend, the great thing is 
to realise your own importance.” 

“Tut,” replied the narrow and rigid 
armchair, ‘‘a common fault of youth.” 

It was a favourite argument of the 
tried and trusted chair, a_ familiar 
thrust—this one of brand-newness. 

“ When two people sit upon me they 
cannot resist my magnetic influence, 
it draws them together, surely— 
surely,” the sofa continued unheeding. 

‘I daresay,” sniffed the chair, “ but 
they must first come to you.” 

“ She does.”’ ; 

" He daren’t.” 

“I wager you they'll come and sit 
here together inside of three days.” 


‘““ An unwise prophecy! I don’t be- 
lieve they will—but it would really be 
a mercy if you were right. This shilly- 
shally business is pathetic.” 

“To tell you the truth,” confided 
the sofa, “‘ I’m a bit worried over them 
myself. When a reasonable man and 
woman sit for three weeks in the 
glorious essence of summer days on a 
verandah they should be drawn to me 
byacommon impulse. I amacentre of 
gravity. Now, with you, it is different ; 
you are built for one.” 

Six o’clock has a way of coming every 
afternoon. Twice it slipped by inde- 
cisively, then on the third day, which 
the sofa with its deep knowledge of 
human nature foretold as critical, came 
once again. He arrived. There were 
the greetings—the usual greetings— 
and tea. The man was given his cup 
and retired with it to the armchair that 
half-groaned with triumph. 

“Wait,” said the sofa, “learn the 
secret well-spring of the match maker’s 
pleasure. Enjoy yourself vicariously. 
Listen and learn.” 

The young lady began the conver- 
sation. 

“ There’s a paragraph in the Pall Mall 
which says sugar is quite the thing in tea 
again.”’ She ended with a little laugh. 

What a delicious laugh! thought he 
that heard it. 

“T have been consistently un- 
fashionable to the extent of three 
lumps of sweetness a day for years. 
One needs some sweetness,” he said 
wistfully, “ in life.” 

‘“There’s plenty,’ she answered. 
‘Heaven, for instance, is prodigal of 
lovely mornings of a sweetness incom- 
parable.” 
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“‘T scarcely ever taste the early, the 
really early ones,” he replied laughing, 
“for fear that, knowing them, I might 
run the risk of spoiling them by praising 
them too warmly to their faces.” 

She smiled at his glib excuse. 

“‘ What an adorable mouth,” thought 
the man, “ the red of it, the curve of 
it, the smile of it!” Aloud he said: 
“ Now let us settle down to discuss our 
private affairs.” 

‘“Have we any private affairs ?”’ 
she questioned. 

“Of course we 
has.” 

“But we’ve never discussed them 
before. How shall we begin ?”’ 

“ Like this—only you must promise 
to turn towards me. But wait a 
moment first, Rigolo is perfectly miser- 
able—he wants my chair evidently ! 
Doesn’t he usually sit here ? ”’ 

““ Yes, sometimes.” 

Rigolo was mewing piteously. The 
man got up and quietly, even tenderly, 
placed the favourite in the deep chair. 

“There, old chap, is that right ?” 
Rigolo curled up like a beautiful white 
ostrich feather. 

The sofa chuckled. 

‘“‘May I come and sit down beside 
you ?”’ said the man. 

He sat down without waiting for a 
formal permission, and the other occu- 
pant of the sofa pulled farther into her 
corner to make room for him, dangling 
a carnation in her hand meanwhile. 

The sofa quivered with excitement. 

“ Occasion is everything, everything ; 
try now,” hammered the voice of Oppor- 
tunity in the man’s ear, but he refused 
to listen—yet 

“ Don’t you think,”’ began he, facing 
his companion squarely, “that you 
could make a conscientious effort to 
be less adorable in order that we might 
discuss our private affairs quite 
calmly ?” 

“Don’t you admire carnations ?”’ 
she asked irrelevantly, dangling hers. 

“T admire that one. Are you 
charitable ? Will you give it me?” 

“He sent his eyes to hers to plead for 
him—and, like wiser men, he over- 


have—everybody 
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estimated his strength. Something 
violent happened in his heart, the 
blood rushed to his head. ‘“ I’m going 
to risk it. I’m going to risk everything 
now,” he said to himself. 

“While I’m asking,” he went on 
aloud, ‘I must confess that I want a 
great deal more than this carnation.” 

She caught her breath and leaned 
back farther into the corner of the sofa. 
What was coming she had known must 
come, and, knowing, had dared to be- 
lieve that she could parry it lightly. 

And here she was catching her 
breath, while her heart by turns 
trembled and sank and sank. 

‘“T want you—you,” the man swept 
on passionately. ‘‘ I love you, your eyes, 
your hair, your heart, your souil, I love 
you. Will you marry me ?” 

He seized her hands ; he clasped them 
in his; he covered them with kisses. 
They were warm and sweet, terribly 
sweet. For the space between two 
heart-beats Time stood still beside 
them while he marched on with the 
rest of the world. His eyes held hers: 
her eyes stayed willingly with his, her 
soft dark eyes glowing with happiness. 
He had lighted the twin Jamps of love 
and set them shining in her windows. 

There was a silence. The sofa was 
calm—calm with the confidence of the 
inevitable. 

“You see,” it said to the armchair, 
“how the whole thing works! ” 

““ Yes,” said the armchair, and sighed 
jealously. 

Then there followed a lot of irrelevant 
talk, sparring, coquetry, splutter, in- 
decision, and all the fuss and feathers 
of modesty. 

“Now for my influence to soothe 
and encourage,” purred the sofa. 

But suddenly there was a stir, a 
rising, a bustle, a flutter and sighs— 
Rigolo, snoring serenely, found himself 
unceremoniously awakened and rudely 
bundled on to the floor. The man’s 
arm was round the girl. He and she 
settled themselves quietly into the 
armchair. 

“Alas!” the sofa sighed, “ the 
winter wind of man’s ingratitude !” 





HOLIDAYS WiIfFH A CAMERA. 
SOME PICTURES BY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


[We give here a further selection from the many charming photographs that 
were sent in by competitors of our fourth photographic competition. The pictures 
shown here were selected for commendation. ] 


Happy Childhood,” by Mrs. @. Bletcher. 


A Merry Party,” by Mrs. G@. Bletcher. 
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Little Maid from Holland,” by Miss 8. M. Wallace. 














“ Not a Care,” by Mrs. @. Bletcher. 
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“‘Sand Hoppers,” by Clarence Ponting. 














“Oh ! Travesties of the Human Form Divine.” by F.:@. Wells. 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN; OR, THE DECISION 


OF 


BY 


ACT I. 


ScENE.—A drawing-room in Hamp- 
stead. 
TimE.—Evening. 


DOoROTHEA (a young girl seated in 
armchair under the softening light of a 
pink lampshade, with two letters lying 
before her, soliloquising): Two pro- 
posals in one day! Pity I can’t accept 
both—love and wealth combined. 
Benedict writes beautifully. Of course, 
I love him best. But he always vowed 
he would be a celibate. I always told 


him he was quite right, too, and that 
clergymen should never marry, though, 
somehow, now that it is me—now that 
I am the girl he wants to marry—it all 


seems different. His letter is so 
romantic, and he is so good, and— 
well, who knows? He may one day 
be a canon, or even a bishop Why 
not? We can marry now, as he 
wishes, and then wait hopefully for 
advancement. Time will fly when we 
are together. Love is wonderful, and 
the beautiful saintly darling is my 
wonderful love. .. . But I wish Sir 
Richard had not written also. I have 
never had the same feeling for him 
since I met Benedict. I am sorry, 
though it is not my fault. I wish 
someone else could answer these letters 
for me. I don’t like to say “No” to 
Sir Richard, but I must say “ Yes” to 
Benedict. (Reads aloud.) 


“My DEAREST DoROTHEA,—You 
have known me so'long that I venture 
to hope that the feelings I have had 
towards you were not unguessed. To 
speak plainly, I love you, and, all un- 
worthy as I am, ask if you will be my 
wife. I will call for my answer this 
evening, and praying that it may be 
favourable. 

“T am, ever true to you, 
“RICHARD HALLIDAY.” 


DOROTHEA. 


ALLANNAH. 


He is so practical and calm! But 
he is reliable, and strong, and rich, and 
I distinctly like him. Benedict is poor 
—at present. But, after all, what is 
money? “’Twere better to love and 
be poor than be rich with an empty 
heart.””’ Ah, Benedict! when I see 
your perfect face, your steadfast eyes, 
when I hear your thrilling accents, I 
feel that the world would be well lost 
for love, and that I could endure any- 
thing for you and with you. (Takes 
other letter up.) 

“My Own, My Dartinc,—Over 
and over again have I longed to write 
thus to you, but my lowly position has 
ever held me back. At last I feel I 
must let you know my dearest hope, 
and ask if you could bear to be poor, 
really poor, with me. Darling, I love 
you so, and sometimes I have allowed 
myself to believe that you care a little 
for me. Why, my thoughts are ever 
of Dorothea, my Dorothea. I preach 
to Dorothea, my congregation is Doro- 
thea, almost I had said my heaven 1s 
Dorothea. I used to think the only 
life possible for a clergyman was a life 
of celibacy, but now I fecl that the only 
life possible for this clergyman is with 
Dorothea. My love, say ‘ Yes.’ 

“Yours only and for ever, 
‘‘ BENEDICT BIRETTA.” 

He is so noble, so heavenly, but 
still worldly enough to love me! 
Money! The thought of money makes 
me shiver ; it is so cold, and hard, and 
heartless. Benedict, no money could 
persuade my heart from you, for I 
love you. (Looks at clock.) Half-past 
five. (Walks to bell and rings.) Either 
of them may call. (She places letters 
in belt. Maid appears.) 

To Marp: If the Rev. Mr. Biretta 
calls, show him in here, Mary. We 
shall not be at home to anyone else this 
evening. 
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Mary: Yes, miss. If—if Sir Richard 
should ask, miss ? 

DoroTHEA (severely) : Did I not say 
to “ anyone else ” Mary ? 

Mary : Yes, miss. Thank you, miss. 


[Exit Mary. 
ACT II. 


EIGHT YEARS AFTERWARDS. 


ScENE.—The drawing, dining, sitting, 
smoking-room, and nursery combined 
of the parsonage at Dead Man’s Gully. 
Carpetless floorboards, broken through 
in parts. Evidence of squalid poverty 
everywhere. 

DoROTHEA (now wife of the Rev. 
BENEDICT BIRETTA, incumbent, seated 
at clothless tea-table with four children 
of tender years, besides baby crying in 
clothes basket, distractedly, as she pours 
out from spoutless teapot): No, Cyril, 
bread and dripping. Treacle only on 
Sundays. Erny, don’t touch the egg ; 
you know it is for your poor father. 
Gwendoline dear, why is baby crying 
so? 

GWENDOLINE : 


Bobby drank the 


milk out of her bottle and filled it up 


with water. He said baby was too 
little to know the difference. Oh, 
here's papa! (As she runs out the 
Rev. BENEDICT BIRETTA enters, very 
shabby, very threadbare, worn, tired, and 
haggard. Seats himself in an uneasy 
chaty with a weary sigh, rests his head 
‘im his hands for a moment, then) 

Rev. B. B. (irritably to DOROTHEA) : 
I do wish you could manage a little 
better. Things become worse and 
worse. 

DoroTHEA (with a reproachful look) : 
Manage! Can we eat less than bread 
and dripping? Could we “ manage ”’ 
with less than one frock each? Oh, 
Benedict! Who can mend without 
thread? (Sobs hopelessly.) 

Rev. B. B.: I was a fool to marry ! 
A clergyman’s life in this country is 
bad enough without having to include 
a wife and family in the degradation 
of abject poverty. (A shrill voice is 
now heard. GWENDOLINE rushes in.) 

GWENDOLINE: Oh, mamma, the 
butcher says he is tired of waiting for 
his money, and he is going to take 


‘What a 


back the mutton bones if you don’t 
pay his bill. 

DoroTHEA : Something like what the 
baker said yesterday, and the grocer 
this morning, and the draper has long 
refused us credit. You ask me if I 
cannot manage better. It is impos- 
sible unless we can live entirely with- 
out food and without clothes. 

Rev. B. B. (uneasily): I thought 
you were saving up to get a new dress 
for Easter. 

DoROTHEA (quietly): Your surplice 
was important. 

Rev. B. B.: And you gave me 
something towards it—yes ; but what 
have you saved ? 

DorotueEA (still more quietly) : That 
was it. 


(A little later DoroTHEA finds herself 
in front of her little cracked mirror, and 
speaks to her own reflection.) 

DoroTHEA: Are you the same face 
as that of the girl who thought all well 
lost for love ? Were you ever youth- 
ful ? Were you ever free and happy ? 
Whose are those wasted cheeks, those 
anxious, hollow eyes? (Shudders and 
turns away, throwing herself on a 
broken-down sofa.) Would I choose 
Benedict now, and come to the 
Colonies—could I choose again ? Would 
I still face this life knowing all its 
bitterness? Hard for me; he says 
harder for him and the poor children. 
future! Would I choose 

No, no, no, a thousand 
times no! Would Richard recognise 
me to-day? Is he married? . . . Oh, 
for England and to have the two 
letters once again and my youth and 
my freedom! I hate my life! (Catches 
hold of dress.) Flimsy flannelette 
thing, I hate you! (Tears it.) And 
though ‘I’ve nothing to wear to- 
morrow, I'll tear you, and tear you, 
and tear you. (Cries desperately.) 


ACT III. 

SCENE.—Same2- as 
room in England. 

Time elapsed between Acts I. and 
III., fifteen minutes. Dorothea wakes 
and starts up from the sofa, looks 
round, face rapidly changing from 


Benedict ? 


first—drawing- 
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despair to surprise, followed by in- 
credulity, then relief. 

DoroTHEA : Only a dream! Thank 
God, only a dream! (Sees bits of 
BENEDICT’s letter scattered about.) I 
don’t remember tearing this, unless it 
was the flimsy flannelette thing of my 
dream. Flannelette! (With a moue 
of disgust.) I’ve never worn it, and I 
never will! Thank Heaven that I’m 
not married; but still more thank 
Heaven those five dreadful little things 
are not mine, though Gwendoline really 
was rather pretty! This is what comes 
of reading the woes of country parsons 
at home and abroad, 
Benedict’s appointment to the wilds of 
Nowhere, not to mention muffins for 
tea. And yet, and yet... if mar- 
riage with Benedict is going to be like 
that—I’ve decided (Rings bell.) 

Mary : Did you ring, miss ? 

DoROTHEA : Yes ; take away the tea 
things. And—er—Mary, remember it 
is Sir Richard I will see when he 
calls. (MARY hesitates with tray in 
hand.) 


followed by, 


Mary : But, miss, I thought you said 
the Rev. Mr. Biretta—— 
DoroTHEA : No, Mary ; I am not at 
home to him. You understand ? 
Mary (meekly) : Yes, miss. 
[Exit Mary. 


On the road to the station ten days 
later, en route for his new parish, the 
Rev. Benedict Biretta, riding his 
bicycle, with his portmanteau in front 
of him, reflects somewhat sadly upon 
his present position. 

Rev. B. B. (loquitur) : Good-bye to 
England for many a long day. Good- 
bye to Dorothea—good-bye to love. 
That part of her letter was cruel kind- 
ness when she declared that we could 
not have been happy together had she 
caused me to break my vow of celibacy 
and thus destroy her own ideal. Will 
the world’s goods bring her happiness, 
I wonder? She will have them with 
Sir Richard. As for me, my cross 
seems heavy—and I must bear the 
burden alone. 

CURTAIN 


SANDWICH WOMEN. 


OU are the very latest thing 
ba In modern feminity ; 
You pass—a parti-coloured string— 
Down West, and the vicinity, 
With sandwich boards that soil the wing 
Of womanhood’s divinity. 


I wonder if you’re bribed by cheques 
For all the jibes and laughter you 

Invoke, bemired by muddy specks, 
The passing taxis waft to you, 

With horses ‘sneezing down your necks 
And urchins calling after you. 


Or if domestic duties bore 
And fill you with satiety, 
If politics you would explore 
Regardless of propriety, 
Then know—your cause will never score 


By gutter notoriety ! 


JESSIE POPE. 





ILLUSTRATED BY S, B. DE LA BERE. 


* HERE was some mystery about 
that poor chap’s end. I 


never could understand it, 
though I always fancied Herbert Sleath 
a bit mad.” 


I overheard the words one day as I 


corner of the club, 
sent my mind 


sat writing in my 
and it set me thinking 
hack to the strange past. 

Yes, there was some mystery about 
the end of that curious man, and I was 
probably the only person in all the 
world who knew something of the 
truth—and that by no means the 
whole; for what it was that really 
happened to my old friend no man will 
ever know, and he is gone with his 
secret. Unless—ah! unless some day 
such another half-mad genius should 
rediscover the secret of his invention, 
and, Heaven forbid! reveal that which 
sent poor Sleath into acute delirium 
and death. 

Well, Herbert Sleath was an astro- 
nomer, and his great desire, his all- 
absorbing passion, was to build 
an observatory on the west coast, 
erect a huge te lescope, and devote him- 
self entirely to observation. Perhaps 
he was a little mad, ce rtainly he was a 
genius, and, though most of his inven- 
tions were too extravagant to be 
practicable, others will live to reap 
rich rewards for those who did not 


*.MARS- 


3Y FREDERICK GRAVES 


devise them. He was celebrated in his 
line, and his great study was Mars. 
It was he who devised the curve system 
of measuring post-stellar orbits by 
parabolic projection ; it was he who 
discovered that extraordinary metallic 
element, datron, in the spectroscope of 
Mars, and revealed its astounding pro- 
perties, and showed how life in that 
planet was possible without either air 
or water in consequence of the presence 
of datron. He did not hold with the 
‘canal”’ theories, and it was he who 
found that the so-called polar ice caps 
were composed of cloud—just as seen 
from Mars our own world would pro- 
bably show white at either end, due 
to the accumulations of vapour that so 
largely cover the earth as the tropics 
are left behind. 

I well remember the day I -met 
him in town. He was full of excite- 
ment, for he had just come into a 
small fortune, and at last his dream 
of an observatory and a_ powerful 
instrument of his own were to be 
realised. 

“T am going to give up my pro- 
fessorship,” he told me. “I still have 
my fellowship, and I shall now give all 
my time to research.” 

We were near the Museum, where he 
was going to look up some scientific 
data, and I went in with him.; There 
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we sat down together, and he told me 
all his plans. 

“You know I have a little place on 
the west coast of Scotland, at least on 
Loch Fyne,” he said; and I recalled 
that I had once seen the strange, 
lonely little place standing on the hill- 
side above the loch, and which he had 
inherited from his Scottish ancestors, 
a solitary house that was seen like a 
white tower from afar, standing among 
its gigantic forest trees. ‘‘ Well,” he 
resumed, ‘‘I am going back there to 
live, and I am going to build my obser- 
vatory there. Ah! I know what you 
are thinking—the climate, so much 
rain and mist, eh? Ah, but it is not 
always cloudy, and when it is clear 
there the air is crystal ! ’ 

“ Yes, that is true.”’ 

‘Well, you know my great idea ? ”’ 

‘“ The great telescope ? ”’ 

He nodded. Often he had spoken 
of the plans of a wonderful and gigantic 
instrument he hoped some day to build 
on new lines, a telescope so tremen- 
dously powerful—some new principle of 
magnification upon the speculum—that 


its projection would bring the planets 


so much nearer to earth that their 
configuration and nature could be deter- 
mined quite easily. Now, it seemed, 
he was to have his chance. 

“Shall you not be 
there ?”’ I asked him. 

“Not I! It is a glorious country, 
and you must come up and stay with 
me. I will guarantee to have the great 
telescope up within the year, and 
then——”’ 

His eyes wandered dreamily away, 
his mind lost in retrospect, or among 
the stars, and I knew he was thinking 
of his great work—the study of Mars 

We had a good deal more talk as we 
lunched together, and then we parted. 
It was a year later when I heard from 
him, his letter begging me to come and 
stay with him at Cruach was glowing 
with enthusiasm. 

‘ The telescope is finished,”’ he wrote. 
“Come to its christening. I have a 
surprise for you!” 

I could get away very well, and was 
glad enough to go. The summer had 
been hot and trying, and the thoughts 


very lonely 
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of the autumn glory of the Highlands 
made me anxious to start. I stood in 
the operating theatre that last morning 
in August and thought of it. I had 
just laid down the last ligature and 
drawn the last suture, and had turned 
away to let my resident and the nurses 
finish with the dressings. As the 
windows were opened, and the fresh 
air laden with city scents came wafting 
into the atmosphere of chloroform and 
carbolic, it all came over me in a great 
longing wave—the glorious scent of 
the mountain glens. Oh, to get away 
to the West Highlands now the marvel 
of autumn was making the moors 
wonderful and sweet ! 

On the journey north I read and 
smoked, gazing sometimes from the 
carriage windows and thinking of my 
friend in his lonely place. I spent the 
night in Glasgow, and, after a race 
round for a few flies and other trifles, 
I got the west-bound train to catch 
the boat at Greenock. That was a 
grand sail! It was evening when the 
Lord of the Isles reached Inveraray, and 
the mountains beyond Cruach—which 
I could just make out as a white spot 
among the trees on the far mountain 
side—were a glowing amethyst in the 
setting sun, amethyst that burned and 
flamed slowly into a pure deep ruby; 
for Cruach was situated in a most 
romantic spot, upon a tiny plateau in 
the forest high on the shelving side of 
the head of the loch. Behind it wound 
up the glen that rose to Loch Restil 
and the head of Glencroe, that won- 
derful and rugged land of silent 
grandeur that lies cradled high in the 
linked arms of the Arrochar Alps. The 
place was beautiful ; I had seen it in 
days gone by, but it struck me now as 
more wonderful than ever. 

As we drew near in the ferry I could 
sée that little alteration had been made 
by my friend. A few trees had been 
cut to clear the view, and the white 
tower stood out quite plainly where 
before it had been hidden. Then my 
eye caught something fresh. On a 
ridge above the house, but painted 
some dull colour that, in the failing 
light, scarcely distinguished it from the 
hillside, and so surrounded with shrubs 
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and bushes it did not spoil the scene, As I landed at the tiny stone pier | 
was a new building. From its low saw Sleath descending. 
walls something like a slanting chimney I was struck at once by his altered 


“As! sat beside Sleath in the dark, surrounded by the mechanism of his apparatus’ .. . . / felt an 
inclination to fly from the place.” 


projected, and I recognised it as the appearance. He looked older, and he 
new observatory and the great tele- had gone very grey, and there was a 
scope he had been building there. curious look in his eyes I had never 
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noticed before, and which I did not 
like. Sleepless nights and long vigils 
in watching the heavens had told on 
him, in spite of his otherwise healthy 
life in that beautiful place. 

“ Tam glad you have come,” he said 
heartily. ‘It is very lonely up here, 
after all, and it is nice to have some- 
one to talk to.” 

We walked up to the house, a quaint 
place, with a long terrace running in 
front of its low windows, and with 
glorious views of the loch and the 
mountains. Though the light was 
going fast I stood some moments in 
silent admiration at the beauty of it 
all, it was so fine. 

“Grand look-out, isn’t it?” my 
friend remarked as we lingered ; then 
we entered the house. 

As we sat over our dinner he told me 
of his labours. 

“So you have built the great tele- 
scope ?” I said. 

“ Yes, it is finished.”” Yet somehow 
I fancied his tone was not very en- 
thusiastic. 

“SS tt Rot 2 
wondering. 

‘Oh, yes, as much as I expected ! 
he answered ; and I knew it probably 
meant that the instrument was as 
powerful as he could manage to build, 
but I knew also that he would never 
be satisfied till he had one so powerful 
that it would reveal what no other 
instrument could. I voiced something 
of this presently, but to my surprise he 
said : 

“Oh, it does not matter, really ! 
There is a point beyond which no tele- 
scope can go, even the most powerful. 
You, as a scientist, know that there are 
certain difficulties, not only with the 
lens, but with the condensation. The 
rareiaction of light rays has to be 
taken into account, and our present 
knowledge of the science of lenses gives 
us little hope, either on the lines of 
achromatism or Galileanism.” He 
paused, and I began to notice that he 
was labouring under some suppressed 
excitement. He leant forward, and his 
cigarette went out. “‘ No,” he resumed, 
“T have been working on other lines, 
and I have made a great discovery !”’ 


success ? ”’ 


I inquired 


” 
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“Ah!” I was greatly interested. 
I wondered what was coming. 

“[ have really sent for you to be 
present at the first practical test. Yes, 
I have invented a new instrument—a 
lenses that form a second 
telescope ; it is practically a microscope 
applied to the real telescopic image. 
It is impossible to bring the stars much 
nearer with any telescope than can 
be done with mine. My idea is to take 
the image on the speculum and apply 
the new magnifier—the macro-tele- 
scope. It is finished. Last night | 
tested iton the moon. It is wonderful ! 
You shall ! It should bring the 
moon, when fully adjusted, within ten 
miles, possibly five—with subsequent 
possible improvements within one mile ! 
Who shall say ? ” 

This was, indeed, extraordinary! If 
it was true, what might not be re- 
vealed? Why, the secrets of the 
planets would be mysteries no longer! 

I had often wondered something 
of this kind had not been thought of 
and accomplished before, and it may 
readily be imagined how anxious I was 
to observe for myself the wonderful 
things the new invention would reveal ; 
I felt a thrill of pride at being the 
chosen one to have my friend’s con- 
fidence and the first peep. 

Sleath grew more enthusiastic as he 
talked ; he described the great tele- 
scope, the huge speculum he had had 
cast and ground and polished under 
his own eyes, at a big price, and now 
the wonderful macro-telescope, its 
possibilities, the things it would show, 
the doubts it would clear. It was 
placed in position, and this night we 
were to sce the marvels, we were to be 
the first people of this earth to peep 
closely at the other realms of space, 
we were to behold what no other earthly 
eyes had ever seen. 

~ What would it show us? Would it 

reveal any signs of life? Though that 
could hardly be in the case of the moon, 
for it was a dead world, a burnt up 
desert of lava, a dry land without 
atmosphere, for ever shining 1n the 
pitiless glare of the sun in the icy cold 
of space. 

Afterwards he took me to see the 


series of 


see 
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observatory. The great cylinder of 
the telescope reared itself from the 
surrounding low walls, it passed down 
into the small circular covered pit in 
which the revolving speculum was 
situated, a complicated system of 
levers and wheels controlled the 
mechanism and clockwork that directed 
the instrument’s course ; and impinging 
upon the speculum was the smaller tube 
of the wonderful little macro-telescope 
that was to enlarge the already magni- 
fied image. 

We went back and sat on the terrace 
watching the last light die over the 
sleeping loch. 

It was then that I ventured to speak 
to Sleath, warning him, as I had done 
a year before, of the danger he was 
running. 

“T admit I have been working at 
high pressure,’ he said, “and the 
incessant nights of watching and little 
slee 35 

“Exactly! That is the danger. If 
vou do not take it easier now you will 
come a cropper presently ! ” 

“ Look here ! ” he broke out laughing. 


“I didn’t send for you to consult with 


about my health. Besides, you are 
not a physician; you stick to your 
surgery.” 

So we sat and talked astronomy till 
the moon was up and then we went 
back to the observatory. 

I confess I was in a state of some 
excitement, wondering what I should 
see when I gazed at that strange world 
that had through all the ages puzzled 
man. I was just a little apprehensive, 
too, I know ; there was a curious inde- 
finable feeling of dread making itself 
manifested—the feeling one experi- 
ences with regard to the unknown, 
the mysterious sensation that attacks 
some people on peering into a crystal 
or a looking-glass in the dark—dark- 
fright, perhaps, the sensation of the 
immediate presence of awful and un- 
known shapes and the unreasoning 
and senseless panic that makes itself 
manifest. 

I hardly know how to describe that 
strange night’s experience ; it was one 
that I shall certainly never forget. 

As I sat beside Sleath in the dark, 


MARS. 


surrounded by the mechanism of his 
apparatus, and watching him as by 
the aid of a lantern he manipulated 
his wheels and screws, I felt an incli- 
nation to fly from the place. 

At last he had got it all right, the 
telescope was moving, approaching 
the field of the moon. 

Then we changed places and I placed 
my eye to the objective. 

I experienced again—and more 
acutely—that strange sensation of 
dread, of agitation, almost akin to 
abject fear, as I gazed into the dim 
blackness of space. Once or twice there 
grew a lightening and a world, like a 
hurrying comet, flashed across the field ; 
then the movement began to slow, we 
were nearing the moon. 

Gradually a glow began to pervade 
the round field of vision ; I could feel 
Sleath was still manipulating the 
wheels, and as the glow grew steadily 
brighter and I felt that each second 
would bring the wonderful world sud- 
denly into view my agitation increased 
until I could have shouted ; I had to 
put considerable control upon myself 
to keep from calling out to my friend 
to stay his hand and let me escape 
while yet there was time from the 
vision of the dreaded unknown. Sud- 
denly his low voice fell on my ear. 

“You aren’t nervous, are you? A 
bit fluttered, eh? Some _ people, 
unaccustomed to this sort of business, 
are, you know. Funny feeling, star- 
fright! I used to have it—all alone 
at night with the immensities of space— 
do now a bit, sometimes. Gives you 
a bit of a start when a world flashes up 
sharp. The moon doesn’t trouble me, 


but I must say I am a bit nervous 


about what it will show up on the 
planets. . . . To-morrow night I am 
going to get at Mars—you can imagine 
I feel a bit jumpy about it!” 

I could, knowing he had devoted 
his life to that planet. 

At that moment I lost all knowledge 
of his voice, for suddenly, without any 
particular warning, a_ brilliantly-lit 
jagged crag of a crater—the moon was 
in the second quarter—thrust itself into 
view, rose, and became a vast hollowed 
mountain with intense black shadows. 
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There it was! The lunar landscape 
with its hard bright illumination and 
its jet blacknesses; for, having no 
atmosphere to soften and diffuse light, 
the effect is much the same as that of a 
powerful electric searchlight at night. 

The sudden appearance of this 
wonderful landscape startled me, and 
I uttered an exclamation. I watched, 
fascinated as the wonderful scene rolled 
before my eyes, as crater, and ravine, 
and desert came and disappeared. 
One could almost feel the silence ; once 
I thought I saw a stone slip and roll— 
if so it must have been an enormous 
boulder—and I fancied I could hear 
the rattling echo in the vast aching 
silences. But, though I was intensely 
interested and excited, that queer 
feeling of inexpressible dread, as though 
something dreadful and appalling would 
presently come into the field of vision, 
never left me. 

Then I quitted my seat, dazzled, 
half blinded, and groped my way out 
into the quiet starry night, leaving my 
friend at his post. 

Presently Sleath joined me, and we 
walked the terrace talking of the great 
invention, the marvels it would reveal 
to the world. 

‘“We shall now know for certain 
what the surface of Mars is really 
like,” he said, ‘‘ we shall solve the 
mystery of the ‘canals’ and the polar 
caps, and as for Jupiter and its bands, 
and Saturn and its rings——’”’ 

It was very late when we went to 
bed. 

The next day the weather broke, and 
was stormy. For days the clouds kept 
low and observation was impossible. 

Then one day, as the weather was 
clearing, I took the boat and went to 
Glasgow for something I wanted. 

I did not return till the following 
evening. 

Old Hamish met me at the pier—the 
picture of distress. I saw at once there 
was something the matter, the old 
fellow was white and trembling, wring- 
ing his hands and gesticulating. 

The moment I landed he rushed 
down to me. “The master! The 
master! ’’ was all I could get out of 
him. 
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I took him up to the house, and bit 
by bit I gathered the terrible news. 
The previous night being clear, Sleath 
had gone to the observatory. No 
doubt it was his intention, as he had 
stated, to begin his examination of 
Mars, his own particular planet. 

What had actually happened will 
perhaps never be known. Only this, 
that during the night Hamish had been 
wakened by hearing wild, demoniacal 
shouts, and cries, and peals of laughter, 
and had seen his master, “ stark as a 
loon,”’ raving about the hillside like a 
maniac. Sleath had disappeared in the 
forest and had not returned. 

As soon as T had calmed Hamish a 
little we set out. First we went to 
the observatory. There I had a shock. 
The telescope was still pointing to the 
place in the sky where, I subsequently 
ascertained by calculation, Mars would 
be the evening before. But—the 
wonderful macro-telescope in the cabin 
was shattered into a thousand frag- 
ments ! 

That was a bad sign. Something 
very serious had gone wrong. 

Then we set out and visited various 
people, shepherds and __ keepers. 
Already, at Hamish’s instigation, they 
had been searching the hills for Sleath. 
More than one had a tale to tell. An 
old woman up in the glen had been 
wakened by hearing shouts, and had 
seen a “‘ wild man” careering over the 
hillside ; a keeper had met the “ deil 
who had glowered at him in the 
faint light of the dawn, made 
horrible grimaces, shouted something 
unintelligible, and rushed into the 
wood. 

All that night and the following day 
we scoured the lone hills and glens, 
and the following evening our search 
came to an end. 

We found him in the still, dark waters 
of Loch Restil. 

And what did it mean ? What had 
happened ? What was it that sent my 
poor friend off his balance in so sudden 
and dreadful a manner? Did his 
wonderful invention reveal some 
terrible sight in that mysterious planet, 
too awful for human eyes to contem- 
plate or understand ? 
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ERR 
MANN closed the door of his 
combined room and, dredging 


his trouser 
pockets, laid 
their con- 
tents on the 
table. 

When he 
had sepa- 
rated a 
bunch of 
keys, a pen- 
knife, two 
collar studs 
and a gold 
ring, in 
which three 
claw-marged 
hollows 
yawned for 
jewels of 
some kind, 
he left in the 
centre of the 
table a 
limited as- 
sortment of 
silver and 
copper coins. 
He replaced 
the keys and 
the rest of 
his miscel- 
laneous 
treasures. 
Then, with a 
tremulous, 
slender fore- 
finger, he 
began to 
count up 
his entire 
monetary 
Possessions 


—laboriously 


rately. Money was not Herr Haupt- 
mann's strong point. 


MORITZ HAUPT- 


ike 


1 


‘ 


¢’ 





‘ Dredging his trouser pockets, laid their contents on the table.” 


and not always accu- 
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He was a long and wild-haired, be- 
spectacled individual of 
twenty, with a sallow face, strong lipped, 


three and 


keen eyed, 
and black 
browed; 
looking like 
a youthful 
but anemic 
version of 
Beethoven. 
His clothes, 
somewhat 
worn and 
time- tinted, 
consisted 
of shape- 
lessly-cut 
trousers, 
frayed-edged 
and grease 
spotted, an 
out - of-date 
frock coat, 
a Byronic 
collar, and a 
silk tie of 
such lavish 
proportions 
that it al- 
most com- 
pensated for 
the rest of 
his sartorial 
shortcom- 
ings. 

Herr Haupt- 
mann, it 
is scarcely 
necessary to 
add, was a 
musician, 
but, and this 
is muchmore 
to the point, 


a commercially unsuccessful one. 
Tempted by the seductive whisper- 
ings of ambition he had left Munich 
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with his moderate savings in his pocket 
determined to play himself into the 
front rank of English virtuosos. 

So far he had not even been success- 
ful in obtaining a first-class hearing. 
He found the agents stony-hearted 
commercialists who asked for past 
achievements as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to an offer to treat. Beyond 
a series of scholastic successes at the 
local Conservatoire, Herr Hauptmann’s 
past appearances in_ public were 
limited to one, on which memorable 
occasion he had, by scientifically limit- 
ing his food to the bedrock of necessity, 
saved sufficient money to rent a small 
hall with theobject of testing the capacity 
of appreciation in a Berlin audience. 

His experiment failed. Not through 
any fault of his. The blame solely 
must be laid at the doors of the people 
of Berlin who neglected to materialise. 
But a number of serious-minded critics 
were present and their favourable 
effusions on the following morning 
largely helped to precipitate his flight 
to London. 

And now, in a combined room in 
College Street, Camden Town, with a 
hired piano—which was one month in 
arrears—he was waiting another oppor- 
tunity to pluck at the hem of the robe 
of fame and enlist her sympathetic 
attention. 

At length his numismatic researches 
came to anend. Several neat, if small, 
stacks of coins told him that one pound 
three and fourpence ha’penny stood 
between him and insolvency, and the 
revelation set him shuddering. 

Scooping up the money he returned 
it to his pocket. With a vehement 
shrug of his shoulders he crossed to the 
piano and played Chopin’s “ Revolu- 
tionary Study” by way of finding an 
outlet for the indignation that burned 
within his breast. 

It is no exaggeration to sav that Herr 
Hauptmann was built of the fibre from 
which great artists are made. 

He had temperament and technique. 
All he lacked was opportunity. He 
came to England to find it, but his 
search was prolonged even to hope- 
lessness. He had kept the wolf from 
actually crossing the threshold by 
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securing a few pupils—although the 
hungry devourer of good resolutions 
often growled and yelped on the other 
side of his door—and by wisely making a 
few friends he had been able to snap his 
fingers at the efforts of those dangerous 
spirits—Loneliness and Pessimism. 
One of these friends, Charlie Wray- 
dale, who had been a reporter on the 
staff of the Morning Megaphone, 


walked into his room as the last angry 
notes of the study died away, and, with 
a directness born of familiarity, made 
himself comfortable on the edge of 
Herr Hauptmann’s bed. 

Moritz, how’s the game?” 
“Things shaping 


“ Well, 
asked Wraydale. 
any better ?”’ 

“No, my friendt,”’ 
sadly shaking his black mane. “I haf 
heard notink. Der—how you all 
dem—der agents say by der silence dat 
I am no use to dem unless I haf some 
sort of reputation, und dey vont gif me 
der chance to make vun.” 

“‘ Hard lines,’’ commented Wraydale 
automatically, as he strove to find 
some way of relieving Hauptmann’s 
necessitics. ‘‘ Have you ever thought 
of a show on the Halls?” he cried, 
brightening up considerably. 

“Der ’alls? Vat are der ’alls?” 
asked Moritz in genuine bewilderment. 
“You mean Kerveen’s ’all, und der St. 
Chames’ ’all . ne 

“No. I mean the music hall. You 
know—the Alhambra—the Oxford— 
the ie 

Herr Hauptmann drew himself up to 
his full height. “Sir,” he thundered 
indignantly, ‘“ I am an artist—— es 

“Tknow. They’re all artistes there— 
with an additional E. Why, with your 
technique you should make a fortune. 
Just imagine Moritz, old boy, what 
fingering you could put into ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,’ and the touch you could 
get into the ‘ Turkish Patrol.’ ”’ 

Hauptmann shuddered. 

“Old Robin Gray’ und der 
‘Turkish Patrol’! I nefer hear of dem. 
No, sir! I will not trample upon my 
art among der juggler, der—vot you 
call him—equilibrist, und der broken- 
voiced man with der red, red nose. 
I am an artist.” 


replied Moritz, 
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“Try that on the landlady when she 
comes for your rent. Try and get your 
meat and vegetables on the artist 
system. It won’t work, Moritz. You'll 
have to come down from the clouds. 
Your internal arrangements don’t care 
whether you are an artist or not, and, 
if you are compelled to sleep in the 
open air, you will find that rheumatism 
and influenza won’t hold off their hands 
because’ of your zsthetic professions.” 

‘I do not care,” answered Moritz 


L 
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solved the problem ! 
is a Press agent.” 

“A vot ?” 

“A Press agent. 
to have thought of it before. 
the whole trick of it. 
a Press agent.” 

The young pianist looked doubtfully 
at his friend. 

“What do you mean by—how you 
call it ?—a Press agent ? How you 
call a Press agent ? Vot is he?” 


What you want 


How stupid not 
That’s 
You must have 


“Hauptmann stuck four pages of neat manuscript upon the piano and his slim 
sensitive fingers coaxed a sweet crooning melody from the responsive keys." 


hercely. ‘‘i vill not under any cir- 
cumstances take my art into der music 
hall. I must haf der concert platform 
whether it be large or small.” 
Wraydale rose from the bed and, 


pondering earnestly, softly walked about. 


the limited floor space while Hauptmann 
watched him in pitiful uncertainty. 

Suddenly Wraydale stopped and 
turned a pair of enthusiastic eyes upon 
the pianist. ' 


“T have it, Moritz, old man! I’ve 


‘‘ He’s the man who’s going to put 


you on your feet,” cried Wraydale 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ He’s the man who 
is going to prevail upon the newspapers 
to say nice things about you and print 
racy little anecdotes that will make the 
public tumble over one another to come 
and hear you play. He’s me, and I’mit.” 

Hauptmann, in spite of his well- 
developed artistic temperament, was 
not moved by his friend’s enthusiasm. 
On the contrary, he slowly edged a 
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little farther away from him so that 
the table separated them. 

Then he asked: “ He is you ?”’ 

Wraydale nodded vehemently, but 
said nothing. Once again the difficulties 
of thought pressed heavily upon him. 

“Yes, you want someone to boost 
you up. A paragraph or two will work 
wonders.” 

“But I’m an artist 
Hauptmann protestingly. 

“Tl say so,”’ interrupted Wraydale. 
“Your estimate of your abilities is 
small compared to the value you'll find 
I will put upon them. Just leave every- 
thing tome. You’ve been too modest. 
That’s what’s the matter.” 

“Oh, but I feel dat all dis is contrary 
to the highest principles of my art.” 

Wraydale scrutinised him closely. 
“Do you consider you’re a_ better 
pianist than Torteffski?’’ Haupt- 
mann shook his head. “Or Bam- 
berger ?”’ His friend again answered 
in the negative. “Or Rainger? Or 
Backmanff ? Or Serwich ?”’ At each 
name Hauptmann’s head shook from 
side to side so vigorously that he looked 
like the creation of a Chinese potter. 
Wraydale accepted the confession of 
inferiority triumphantly. 

“Very well then. Don’t raise any 
more objections. They all own tame 
Press agents and they all advertise.” 

The pianist was silenced. 

“Have you any music—I mean of 
your own composition ?”’ Wraydale 
asked suddenly after meditatively 
scratching his nose on the corner of 
Hauptmann’s rent book which lay 
upon the table. 

“Yes, mountains of it,” the pianist 
answered eagerly. “‘ I play yousome?’”’ 

“Never mind playing it. Have you 
got something melodious. Something 
syrupy. Something that would touch 
the sentimental chords of a tired-out 
shop girl ?”’ 

“TI haf a very tender piece I wrote 
what I call ‘A Fragment.’ I play it 
for you.” 

Hauptmann stuck four pages of neat 
manuscript upon the piano and his 
slim sensitive fingers coaxed a sweet, 
crooning melody from the responsive 
keys. 





began 
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“The very thing,” cried Wraydale 
before the composer had finished. 
‘Couldn't be better. Make a new copy 
of this at once because you're going to 
sell it. Have you submitted it to 
anyone ?” 

“To everyone,” 
mann mournfully. 

“Then everyone is going to fight 
against everyone else for the publishing 
rights,” chuckled Wraydale, as he 
opened the door. ‘‘ Just you have the 
new copy ready to-morrow without fail 
and keep the old one out of sight.” 

Next day Moritz’s fortune was 
depleted by several shillings. He was 
just contemplating the coming struggle 
between art and necessity when Wray- 
dale burst into the room and laid before 
him a copy of the Morning Megaphone. 
An attractive looking paragraph was 
scored round in lead pencil inviting 
perusal. 
Hauptmann blinked as he read :— 


answered Haupt- 


‘““A DREAM MELODY. 
‘‘ PIANIST COMPOSES IN HIS SLEEP. 


“When Herr Moritz Hauptmann 
retired to rest last Monday his repu- 
tation as a great pianist and composer 
was only known to a limited but 
artistic circle. When he woke yester- 
day morning he discovered by his side 
a composition which is destined to 
make his name ring through all London. 

“*«T always keep pens and ruled 
paper near my bedside,’ said Herr 
Hauptmann to a Megaphone .man, 
‘ for I like to avail myself of inspiration 
whenever it may come. On Monday 
evening I fixed pens and paper as usual 
and went to bed. On Tuesday morning 
I was surprised to find the paper, which 
had been blank the night before, 
covered with a new composition accu- 
rately set down and delightfully melo- 
dious. The peculiar construction of 
the notes and the caligraphy of the 
tempo directions left no doubt as to 
the identity of the composer. It was 
myself! And, because I have no re- 
collection of setting it down, I have no 
hesitation in saying it must have been 
done in a dream. ; 
‘“*T am sorry to say I look upon it 
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as my most perfect composition—sorry, 
because I was not awake when I evolved 
it.’ 

“Herr Hauptmann played ‘The 
Dream Melody’ for the Megaphone 
man, who was astonished at the beauty 








Moritz looked at his Press manager 
more in sorrow than in anger. “I am 
sorry you haf done this, Wraydale. 
To haf someone ungently trumpeting 
one’s praises seems like quackery.” 

“Yes, but what precious quackery ? 





. A brisk young man, hatchet-faced and beady-eyed, stepped into the room.” 


of the melody and the technical excel- 
lences of the accompaniment. Already 
several publishers are endeavouring to 


negotiate for the rights of the com- 
position,” 


Have you the composition newly writ- 
ten ?’’ Hauptmann produced it. 
They were interrupted by a tap at 
the door. In response to the pianist’s 
invitation to enter, a brisk young man 
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hatchet-faced and beady-eyed, stepped 
into the room. 

“Which is Herr Hauptmann ?”’ he 
asked. 

The pianist indicated himself, and 
the newcomer exhibited a cutting from 
the Megaphone neatly pasted on a sheet 
of paper. 

‘“T represent the Clipper,’ he said, 
by way of introduction, then, handing 
the cutting to Hauptmann, added, 
“Ts this true ?” 

““'Ye—es,”” answered the composer, 
taking his cue from Wraydale, who was 
nodding vehemently behind the re- 
porter’s back. 

“Will you tell me about it, please ? ”’ 
asked the Clipper representative, ex- 
tracting a note-book from his pocket. 


“Der is nothing to add,’ Haupt- 
mann replied diplomatically. 
The reporter ignored the shuffle. 


‘You had no idea of the melody when 
you went to bed ?”’ he asked. 

“Not der slightest,” answered 
Hauptmann, wiping his perspiring brow. 
The reporter made a note. 

“Nor can you tell how or when the 
music came to be written ?”’ 

“Not in any vay,” replied Haupt- 
mann, catching sight of Wraydale’s 
shaking head. 

“Ever done 
before ?”’ 

** Neter.” 

“How did you feel when you saw 
what you had written ?” 

Another knock at the door saved 
Moritz. This time the intruder was a 
photographer representing the World’s 
Snappy Press. His passport also con- 
sisted of a cutting from that morning’s 
Megaphone. 

With an ease born of long practice, 
he posed the protesting pianist before 
the piano in the act of playing the 
mysterious composition. He snapped 
him by the aid of a flash-light, almost 
giving his subject a fit, so sudden and 
so blinding was the flash. 

“Let’s take another quickly before 
the smoke comes down,” said the 


anything like this 


business-like photographer, pointing to 
the rolling clouds of pungent smoke 
that were descending upon them from 
flash, 


accom- 


the 


ceiling, Another 
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panied by the thud of the explosive 
powder and a more intense pall of smoke 
drove the party to the street, and tem- 
porarily secured Hauptmann from fur- 
ther molestation. 

Vraydale was right. 
achieved a modified fame. 

The “par’’ and the photo were 
buffeted about all over the country, 
while the high-class weeklies revelled 
in them. There was not a paper that 
did not recognise the news value of the 
““ Dream Melody ”’ story. 

A publisher, who had once before 
refused the morsel, now bought it for 
£50, and cleared ten times that amount 
the first week it was published. As 
for Hauptmann, engagements began to 
pour in upon him, especially for “ At 
Homes,’’ where he appeared in the 
dual capacity of pianist and curiosity. 

“Time we sent another par round,” 
said Wraydale one day to Hauptmann. 
“The Press and public require an oc- 
casional fillip.”’ 

“No more pars, I beg,” exclaimed 
Hauptmann, recollecting his previous 
ordeal. ‘‘ Remember I am an artist.” 

“You won’t let me forget it. But 
artist or no artist, I’m going to do my 
duty as your Press manager. Got any 
tone poems by you? Anything Strauss- 
like ?>—he’s the pattern now.” 

‘Please don’t ask me,” implored 
Moritz, troubled at. the prospect of 
another levée to the Press. 

‘But I do ask you. If you've got 
anything, rattle it off on the piano so 
that I can see what it suggests.” 

With a sigh of resignation, Haupt- 
mann plunged into a chaos of notes 
until Wraydale tapped him on the 
elbow. ‘‘ That’s all right,” he said 
‘You can consider that sold.” __ 

The next day’s Megaphone contained 
a “scoop” relating how an attempt 
had been made by burglars to rob the 
popular young pianist and composer, 
Hauptmann ; how they succeeded in 
getting off with his watch, and how the 
incident had inspired him to write a 
tone poem called ‘‘ The Garotte, m™ 
which he had endeavoured to portray 
the feelings of a man in the cruel hands 
of two robbers. It further told how 
he had invented a new instrument to 


Hauptmann 
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depict the choking of the victim under 
the pressure of a criminal’s thumbs. 

Again the musical world was stirred, 
and once again was the soul of Moritz 
placed upon the harrow of publicity. 

“The Garotte’’ was played at the 
King’s Hall with great success, and 
then the composer, like so many of his 
fellows, drifted once more into tem- 
porary oblivion. 

Then the ubiquitous Wraydale again 
appeared upon the scene, and his 
appearance was followed by a para- 
graph in the Megaphone, which told in 
pathetic language how the art of the 
“ sreat Hauptmann ” had soothed the 
dying couch of a blind man. 

This in due course was followed by 
an announcement that the “great 
Hauptmann” was engaged to be 
married to a Russian Princess, who had 
become so enamoured of his playing 
that she had not missed a performance 
for years, and who was willing to give up 
rank and relatives for her musical love. 

The Princess never materialised, but 
the par of the artist, Wraydale, did 
its work. 

The next flight of the energetic Press 
manager told how Hauptmann had 
been locked up all night in the King’s 
Hall, and how, when he found that his 
cries failed to attract attention, he con- 
soled himself with a lonely Bechstein 
and evolved an entirely new concerto, 
“Night Thoughts at a Piano,” which 
would be heard in the near future. 

It was just before Hauptmann’s pro- 
vincial tour that Wraydale became 
possessed of another brilliant idea. 

“T know you're an artist and all 
that,” began the diligent Press mana- 
ger, anticipating the customary ob- 
jection, “but if you hadn’t had the 
services of a Press manager you might 
still have been teaching a small army 
of ‘flappers’ to annoy their respective 
neighbourhoods, and your two motor 
cars and pleasant-looking bank book 
might never have materialised.” 

“I know, but I don’t want any more 
advertising. Please don’t!” 

“ While you’re before the public you 
must never cease to advertise, especially 
when a provincial tour is in the making, 
lor, where merit fails, notoriety often 
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succeeds. So don’t argue any more, 
but just listen to my scheme and give 
me a word of encouragement for my 
inventiveness. 

“ You’ve got to disappear for a day 
or two, and I’ll see that a paragraph is 
planted which will raise such a hue and 
cry that all Fleet Street will be after 
you. Savvy? It’s to be a case of 
lost memory due to overwork. Can’t 
you imagine it? All the London 
dailies with three-decker headlines 
about the ‘ Missing Pianist,’ and the 
provincial papers following suit a day 
or two afterwards, stimulating a topical 
interest in youamong their readers o 

“ But e 

“Now don’t say a word about it! 
It’s going to be the greatest boom of 
all. If I were you I should cut off to 
some quiet place—Selsey or Mundsley— 
for a fewdays until I come down and dis- 
cover you just before the tour starts.”’ 

Moritz turned up his eyes wearily and 
gave up protesting. With asigh, he pro- 
mised to disappear, and told Wraydale to 
meet him in Selsey in three days’ time. 

“Good man!” chuckled the dili- 
gent Press manager. ‘Clear off 
quietly without any fuss, and while 
you're making yourself scarce, I’ll drop 
a preliminary par into the Megaphone 
office that will start the excitement.” 

So Herr Moritz Hauptmann turned 
southward, while the energetic Wray- 
dale went to Fleet Street with a brief 
announcement of the pianist’s dis- 
appearance. 

Chuckling internally, he followed a 
boy up the stairs of the Megaphone 
office, and, after tapping at the news 
editor’s door, stepped into the room. 

“Got a good story,” he said briefly, 
placing the announcement before the 
shirt-sleeved journalist. The news 
editor took the proffered slip, but 
directly his eye caught sight of the 
pianist’s name, he handed it back with 
one expressive word : 

“ Taboo.” 

“Taboo!” echoed Wraydale. 

“Yes. We’re fed up with Haupt- 
mann, and the chief placed a taboo 
on him yesterday. Good afternoon. 
Sorry I’m busy.” 

Wraydale descended the stairs in a 
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trance, and crossed the street to the 
Clipper office. 

After the customary formalities, he 
passed in the momentous paragraph. 
It came back to him accompanied by 
a sheet of copy paper on which the word 
“Taboo’”’ was written in unmistak- 
able characters. 

He tried other offices, but always 
with the same result. 

Apparently he had overdone it, and 
had taken his pitcher to the well too 
many times. 

Fleet Street editors must have held 
a mass meeting and have passed the 
taboo resolution without a dissentient, 
for he had never before known such 
unanimity in a matter of policy. 

Much chastened, he set forth next day 
to bring Hauptmann back from Selsey. 
Here, another surprise awaited him. 

Hauptmann had _ never 
been to Selsey. 

He hurried back to London 
and went post haste to the 


“He handed it back with one expressive word : 
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Ritz, where the great pianist stayed 
while in London. The clerk handed 
him a letter. It was brief even to ip. 
explicability, containing only ten words, 

‘““ Hauptmann has been killed by his 
Press manager. Good-bye.” . 

It contained banknotes for £500. 
Wraydale crumpled the note and its 
valuable enclosures into his pocket, 
and passed into the Green Park. 

He is back again on the staff of the 
Megaphone, but where Hauptmann is 
no one can tell. Musical critics say 
that a well-known pianist who has 
London at his feet, but whose name is 
not Hauptmann, bears a striking re- 
semblance tohim. This, however, seems 
to be little more than coincidence. 


* Taboo 
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STORY 


By Dr, 





i ACHRAY and I dined 


téte-d-téte at my club, 
two nights after he returned from the 
Antarctic. I was very pleased to get 
him, and keen to give him a good feed. 

It was almost disappointing to find 
that his chief desire was for potatoes 
and beer. I had arranged for one or 
two courses which were rather recherché 
in their way: but luckily I asked him, 
before we went down to the dining-room, 
what his soul longed for particularly. 

So he got potatoes boiled, baked in 
their jackets, mashed, sauté, and in a 
salad. There was a fair choice of beer 
too, also evidently satisfactory. 

I fancy his craving was pretty well 
satisfied before we reached coffee and 
liqueurs. Still, when we adjourned to 
the smoking-room and I suggested a 
Whiskey and soda, Machray told me 
that if I didn’t mind he thought he’d 
take another beer; and with that at 
his elbow, and a dirty old briar in his 
mouth, he settled down for a yarn. 

_The only thing that worried me about 
him was the way in which he kept 
pulling out his watch. At last I asked 
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whether he had an engagement ; and 
when he understood, he explained that 
probably he was thinking about the 
hourly observations he had been used 
to take at that time o’ night. 

I had brought out a play and a book 
while he was away, and he pretended 
that he wanted to hear all about them. 
But I said he must accept a copy of the 
book, and a pass for the stalls, and at 
last I managed to keep him on more 
interesting matters. 

The most interesting to me that 
night was his yarn of “‘ Sleepless Shore.” 

I had said that later, not just at once, 
of course, but certainly later, he must 
rack his brains for all his hair-breadth 
escapes, and give them to me for copy. 

“There was nothing to speak of, 
except just now and then,’”’ he said. 

“To a man who has had no greater 
excitement than dodging motors for 
the last two years,” I suggested, 
‘““some of those now and thens might 
be good enough.” And Machray 
thought awhile. 

After that, with some diversions and 
with little pauses, during which his 
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“The skipper always enjoyed the pipes. 


dirty briar purred and the hum of 
London rose to us, he:gave me this 
yarn of “Sleepless Shore.”’ 
‘““ When I left home,” he began, “I 
hadn’t much notion of the Antarctic.”’ 
“You left for Florida, meaning to 


do some pictures and be home in six 
months; in fact, you and I, you re- 
member, were to have——.”’ 

He waved all that aside as unimpor- 


tant. ‘‘ The thing is to be ready to 
take what comes,” he said imperturb- 
ably. “A chap with lots of dollars 
asked me to go to Argentina to paint his 
wife’s portrait. I wasin Buenos Ayres 
when the Research came up the river. 

‘“‘ They had tried to make her decent, 
but they couldn’t hide all the scars of 
a year among the ice. Now there are 
very few painter-chaps who’ve been 
as far south as she had, and I fell in 
love with her battered old sides. 

‘““When I heard they were refitting 
to take another year south, and to pick 
up a party they had left there, I joined 
on. They didn’t want a waster, and 
I’m not a scientific Johnny; but | 
offered to pay a trifle for my passage, 
and help when I could It was the 
pipes that did the trick, though.”’ 

I laughed, for Machray is a great 
piper, and his pipes have got him into 
trouble, and out of it, pretty often, as 
I mean to tell some day. 


He’d have ‘em even in the cabin.” 


“How was it done this time?” | 
asked. 

“Oh, I found the skipper’s name 
was Cameron, and on New Year’s Eve 
I played Lochiel’s ‘ Lament,’ when | 
was aboard for a smoke and a yarn. 
Once he had heard that and a strathspey 
or two, and learnt that you and I had 
sailed the Water Kelpie through the 
Sound of Jura, and had anchored in 
Carsaig Bay, and knew his cousin, the 
post-mistress, he swore I must come. 

‘““ What’# more, he remembered, and 
stuck to it next morning ; and I signed 
on as laboratory assistant, or some- 
thing of that sort, and ship’s piper. 

“So in the last week of January I 
sailed south with them. We called at 
the Falklands, and then hurried on in 
real South Atlantic weather—sunshine, 
hail showers, squalls and heavy seas— 
keen to reach the South Orkneys, to 
pick up those chaps and then look 
about us before another winter gripped 
the old Research and made an iced cake 
of her. 

‘“The men forrard swore that the 
pipes brought fair winds. There was a 
Shetlander who could whistle an old 
thing they call the ‘ Wind Charm’ up 
his way. I remembered hearing it 
when I was there whaling, and I picked 
it up on the pipes, much to everyone's 
satisfaction, apparently. 
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“The skipper always enjoyed the playing, if I was in the mood; and 
pipes. He’d -have ’em even in.:the between whiles the skipper would gossip 
abin: but sometimes he would sit about the Boss, who was one of the 
stroking his red beard, and wondering shore party. Once he showed me the 
how the Boss would take to them. Boss’s photo—a snapshot. 





a 
can see tne skipper now, peering over the side at us, shouting messages and warnings, with the_light of a 
Ship's lanthorn striking upward on his red beard flecked with snow. 


ce ’ 

He’s a—a’ for science. man!’ “A long-faced, black-a-vised mar 
re: oe privately. ‘A dour deevil. with a long black beard—a sort of 
ef : ~ yg say the pipes is scien- scientific well-intentioned Svengali I 

é cg ee made him out to be. 

“I never tried to. I’d just go on “We bowled across the Cape Horn 
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seas under full sail, saving our coal (the 
old Research was a barque-rigged auxi- 
liary screw steamer), and before the 
first week of February was over we 
sighted ice and land, and steamed along 
the north coast of our island. It blew 
a regular blizzard, with snow, thunder, 
and lightning all together when we 
anchored in the bay, and the skipper 
could hardly make out his marks. | 
was up beside him on the bridge when 
we ran in; and, watching him, I 
thought of the ‘Song of Thor.’ You 
remember—‘’Tis but my red beard, 
blown by the night wind.’ 

“Tn spite of the snow it was a Fohn 
wind that night, and there was a thaw.” 

“What’s a Fohn wind ?”’ I asked. 

“Young Pinner—he was a natural- 
ist—told me it was a wind pressed 
down from above somehow, so that the 
air was squeezed tight, and got heated. 
Anyway, it made a thaw, though it 
didn’t feel like one, I can tell you. I 
remember that to keep warm, and to 
keep the wind and the snow out o’ me, 
I was wearing a wind-suit of gabardine 
over my knickerbockers and jumper. 

“When we had found our anchorage 
the skipper left the bridge, but I stayed 
up, peering about. They said that 
the house they had built wasn’t more 
than two miles away as the crow flies. 
It was on a little beach they called 
Sheltered Shore. We changed that 
name before we went off again, as you'll 
hear. The shore was right under a sheer 
cliff for shelter, and the hill behind was 
called Mount Silence. I couldn’t see 
anything. There was just drifting 
snow and the wind screaming overhead 
through the rigging like fifty pipers. 
Presently the steward came up to say 
that the skipper was asking for me, 
and I went below. 

“He was down in the cabin with a 
jorum of cocoa before him, tugging his 
red beard with both hands, and looking 
at a chart with Nielson, the first officer. 

““* See here, Mr. Machray,’ he said. 
‘Would you like to go ashore ?’ 

“* Wouldn’t I just!’ 

““* Well, man, I’d like fine to go 
myself, but I canna leave her. With 
these Féhn winds there’s no telling. 
It might shift any time, and I’m better 
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here. But it seems a pity not to let 
the poor deevils know we’re come, and 
there’s a cove where it’s safe enough 
landing. Mr. Nielson is going, and 
young Pinner.’ 

““T’m on,’ I said. 

“You'll take the pipes,’ the skipper 
decided, ‘and you’ll play’emin. Man, 
the chaps ’ll get a fine scare! It’ll be 
a gra-and introduction for ye. I’m 
thinking that ‘‘The Barren Rocks o’ 
Aden”’ would bring ’em out o’ their 
sleeping sacks flyin’, and would be no 
inappropriate for this God-forsaken 
place.’ 

“““««The Barren Rocks”’ it shall be,’ 
I promised ; and I went off to my berth 
and fetched the pipes, and stuck in my 
pockets a couple of bottles of whiskey 
that I had brought aboard for any 
special occasion. There was a bit of 
a jabble on, even in the cove; and J] 
can see the skipper now, peering over 
the side at us, shouting messages and 
warnings, with the light of a ship's 
lanthorn striking upward on his red 
beard flecked with snow. 


‘We got ashore all right, with a 
wetting, and the pipes and the whiskey 


were safe. When the other chaps 
heard of the bottles they took care of 
me, spirits being barred on the Research 
except for the most particular festivals. 
‘““T couldn’t head the procession as 
the piper should, since, of course, I 
didn’t know our bearings ; but I stum- 
bled along behind Nielson, blowing for 
all I was worth, right up to the door of 
what they called the house. 
“In the dark it looked just like a big 
snow-heap, and one had to take the 
door on trust, for the snow was drifting 
straight where it ought to have been. 
“*Touder, man!’ said Nielson; 
and I skirled away till I thought my 
lungs would burst if the bag didn’t, but 
never a soul came out. 
““<T can’t do more,’ I said at last 
‘ That’s enough row to wake the dead 
whether they like the pipes or whether 
they don’t.’ And just then the bos un, 
who had been stumbling round the 
house, came back. 
“*T’yve brought up against a thing 
that feels like a cross, sir,’ he said to 
Nielson. 
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“Show a light!’ said Nielson ; 
and we groped round to the back of 
the house, which was close in under 
the cliff of Mount Silence, as I said, for 
shelter. 

“The snow had drifted, but there 
was a cross right enough—just the top 
of a big one, pushing up through the 
drift, but with no mark on the part we 
could see. 

“*That’ll be Peters, poor chap!’ 
said Nielson ; ‘and I thought him a bit 
of a malingerer, God forgive me. 


‘ All the hammocks have gone. Now, 
I wonder why they moved ? Perhaps 
they’re doing a survey.’ 

‘But there was no one to tell us, 
and we gave it up. We couldn’t go 
tumbling about in the dark after them, 
anyway. We set the stove going, and 
we lit our pipes, and I asked Nielson’s 
leave to open one bottle of whiskey. 
The other was to be left for the other 
chaps when we found them. 

““We made toddy, and we had a 
song or two, but we weren’t as jolly as 


! stumbled along behind Nielson blowing for all_/ was worth, right up to the door of what they call the house.” 


Come away, men! If we can’t rouse 
em out we must go in on ’em.’ And 
a few minutes later we worked a way in. 
“There wasn’t a soul there. : 
“Tt was just a single empty room, 
with a stove and a few tins and cases. 
The stove was cold, and the house was 
cold. The walls were lined with canvas, 
and some chap had done a caricature 
there with a bit of coal. Somehow 
that seemed to make the place look 
more dismal. 
“Well, they’ve shifted, that’s all,’ 
Nielson said, after we had stared round. 


we thought we ought to have been. 
We were all sold at coming in on the 
empty house. Then, too, we couldn’t 
forget the cross outside. The other 
chaps kept talking about Peters and 
praising him up, though from what 
I'd heard of him before, he had seemed 
a very ordinary old shell-back. Pinner, 
who was a morbid sort of a cuss, said 
Peters must feel lonely outside, and be 
glad to hear us. 

“*Can’t you imagine him rousin’ 
up and turnin’ over when the pipes 
came ?’ he asked us; and someone 
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reminded the rest what a great hand 
old Peters had been on the concertina, 
and wondered if they had buried it with 
him. Coming south I heard ’em hoping 
Peters’ concertina had petered out, but 
I said nothing, and at last they got 
tired of talking, and fell asleep in their 
sleeping sacks about the stove. I don’t 
think I slept at all, but I may be wrong, 
of course. 

“Anyway, it wasn’t long before I 
was sure that I could hear a voice 
outside. 

“It said: ‘Tumble up, tumble up! ’ 
quite plainly. But when I roused the 
other fellows, and we scuttled out, 
there wasn’t asoul. They cussed a bit, 
and went to sleep again, but I couldn’t. 
I lay there listening to the wind, which 
grew worse, and thinking of the chap 
under the cross, till at last the door 
crashed in with a gust of wind and a 
whirl of snow, and I saw a man peering 
across the room at me. 

“The lamp flame flickered and 
jumped before it went out, and I saw 
his face—dark, strong, with a long 
black beard. 

“Tumble up, boys! Hurry up!’ 
he yelled ; and then he pulled his head 
back, and the lamp blew out. But I 
could hear him just outside. ‘ Tumble 
up! Hurry! Hurry!’ Even the 
Féhn wind couldn’t drown his voice. 

““T don’t know whether he woke the 
other fellows or whether I did. 

““Tumble up!’ I yelled. ‘ Here’s 
the Boss, you chaps’; for I knew his 
face at once. 

‘I got hold of the unopened whiskey 
bottle in the dark, shoved it into my 
pocket, picked up the pipes, and pushed 
out into the night, doing ‘The Barren 
Rocks’ like blazes, with the other 
chaps crowding on my heels. 

“There was the Boss waiting a few 
yards ahead, with some sort of a light. 

‘He was holding the light up, and 
scowling back at me. 

‘““ Doesn’t like the pipes!’ I thought. 
‘ He’s got to have ’em, though.’ And 
I stumbled along, squeezing out ‘ The 
Barren Rocks’ in jerks. I could 
hear now and then, above the winds 
and the pipes, that the other fellows 
were shouting, but I let em shout. I 
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followed the Boss, and they followed 
the pipes. i 

“I couldn’t catch him up, for the 
hummocky snow bothered my feet. 
while, as I could see, he had his skis on. 

“All the while I felt such a cold as 
I never had felt before. I remember 
wondering how on earth my fingers 
did their work. It seemed as if the 
notes must stick frozen in the drones. 

“The Boss hurried us along the 
shore, close under the cliff-edge. | 
could see his shadow dancing over the 
wall made by the cliff on his left hand. 
We had only gone a couple of hundred 
yards or so when he turned about, 
held the flickering light close against 
the cliff above his head, and then I lost 
him in a whirl of drift, that wound 
about him, and hid him and the light 
altogether. 

“When I got to the place where he 
had stopped, the way was clear enough. 

“There was a hole in the cliff, and 
the light danced up inside. 

‘Another moment, and I strutted 
in, piping away, upon three chaps 
lying about a fire. Lord, how the pipes 
and the cheers made the cave ring! | 
had to stop playing, because everybody 
wanted to shake hands. Our men par- 
ticularly crowded about a dour sort of a 
fellow, who I found was Peters—not in 
the least dead. 

““* What on earth brought you into 
this hole ?’ Nielson asked somebody 
at last. 

‘““*Couldn’t sleep at the old place, 
he answered a bit shortly. ‘ But—how 
the devil did you find us ?’ 

“Nielson twisted about a bit and 
looked my way, so I chipped in. ‘ The 
Boss found us in the house, and brought 
us along,’ I said. 

‘The fellow stared queerly at me. 
‘The Boss!’ he said. ‘ How do you 
know the Boss ?’ 

‘“ T had just remembered the whiskey, 
and I was lugging it out of my pocket. 

‘“« T’ve seen his photo,’ I said. It 
was the Boss, wasn’t it?’ I turned to 
Nielson, but he stared and said he 
didn’t know what I was talking about. 

“<“Oh rot!’ I declared. ‘ Why, 
who was it, then, in front of us? A 
black, ugly man I pulled up with 
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a jerk and looked about, expecting to 
see the Boss step out of the shadows. 
‘Where is he ?’ I asked; and there 


was a silence, during which I heard 
the teeth of the 


tering. 
“Tt was the man who asked me how 
I knew the Boss that answered me at 


nearest man _ chat- 


last. 

“* He’s out of hearing,’ he said, ‘a 
long way.’ And then, in a sudden 
rage: ‘Man, he can’t hear you. He 
went down a crevasse on his ski. [| 
brought him up dead myself. He’s 
been buried these three weeks.’ 

“While I stared, Nielson and the 
others joined in, swearing they had 
seen nothing. They woke, somehow, 
they said, and followed the pipes, and 
that was all they knew. 

‘While we were all talking together, 
‘Hark!’ Nielson said suddenly, throw- 
ing up his hand. 

“There was a low muffled roar some- 
where that grew louder and nearer. 
The ground shook as if fifty trains went 
by. There was a crash—and then 
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nothing but the wind whistling about 
the mouth of the cave. 
““*An avalanche!’ Nielson 
‘ And where’s the house now ?’ 
‘““* Buried like the Boss,’ someone 
said softly; and next morning we 
found it so.” 


said. 


“How did you get on without 
your leader?” I asked Machray 
later. 

“ All right,” Machray said, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe, and opening 
my pouch. ‘“ The chaps decided that 
he still bossed the show, and did it well. 
We just worked out the plans he had 
made. They said he must have thought 
of nothing else to the end. He had 
scribbled little scraps of orders even 
in the crevasse. The last order was to 
leave the house—but he didn’t say 
why, and they thought he was silly 
when he wrote it, and they stuck on till 
no one could sleep there, somehow. It 
would take a lot to make me spend a 
night alone on Sleepless Shore, for 
that’s what it’s called now.” 
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VU YE had no caddie. That was 
the one thing to be thankful 
for. I was the weak member 
of the foursome, Miss Templeton the 
strong one. She was partnering me. 
When I say that I was the weak mem- 
ber, I am really trifling with words. 
There is no word weak enough to ex- 
press how weak I was. Not, mind you, 
that I am ever strong at this infernal 
game. I once got down to 28, but that 
was luck, and it did not last long. 
To-day I not only had my usual 
animosity against the ball, but the ball 
seemed to have an animosity against 
me. It appeared to be endowed with 
a life of its own—a still life, it is true, 
but one that defied me to move it. I 
could have sworn at times that I had 
not missed the wretched little sphere, 
and yet there it lay unmoved. I had 


begun to think that it had some power 
of rising and falling—in its place—like 


the sea. When my club was on a level 
with it, about to strike, it sank ; when, 
after carrying my swing through with 
perfect precision I traversed the distant 
horizon to see it drop, it didn’t drop. 
It was there on the ground again—in 
quite a good lie—exactly where it had 
been, having re-issued from the hole 
into which it absolutely must have 
dropped during my swing. 

Miss Templeton had begun to think 
that I was the worst player she had 
ever seen. She had not said so as yet, 
but she had a thoughtful look, as though 
she were weighing things in her mind. 
I felt that I was one of the things she 
was weighing. 

“Missed again ?”’ she asked, with a 
forced smile, on one of the occasions 
when the ball—after I had driven it 
in theory a good two hundred yards- 
lay as before. 

“No,” I said. “I! hit it right 
enough, and I fancy the core is on the 
green about a yard from the hole. An 
easy putt. The thing at my feet is 
the outer covering. [| did not know it 
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before, but golf balls are capable of 
sloughing their skins like snakes if you 
hit them bang in the middle.”’ : 

Miss Templeton said nothing till she 
had driven the ball a hundred and fifty 
yards (not as good a drive, you observe, 
as mine), and then as we walked on she 
said : 

“T’m afraid this is going to be their 
hole, too.” 

‘““ What a lot of holes they will have,” 
[ said. ‘I wonder what they will do 
with them?” I used my mashie as 
I spoke, and it seemed to become a 
driver in my hands. The ball sailed 
miles over the green. “I believe | 
could go to Manchester with three 
stops,” I said. ‘‘ Like Paulhan.” 

“Would you mind fetching the 
ball ? ’’ said Miss Templeton briefly. 

We were six down a few minutes 
later, but at the seventh hole the others 
were bunkered from the tee. We had 
flown over it like a bird—I mean the 
ball had, struck by Miss Templeton. 

‘“ Now if only you can keep straight 
here we shall get this hole,” she said 
eagerly, as I addressed myself. “Oh!” 

The ball had gone off at right angles 
into a bit of coppice that grew there. 

‘T love beeches, don’t you ?”’ I said, 
as we groped among the nuts for the 
absurd, white pellet we were supposed 
to be so interested in. 

““Sometimes, she 
present. Here it is!”’ 

She got it out neatly enough. Taking 
a brassey to it. I forwarded it on its 
way at least fifteen yards. ’ 

“ Do you believe it is possible to kill 
a flying bird with a golf ball ?” I im 
quired amid silence. 

“It would be easier for you to kill 
one with a club,” she said. “ At least, 
I think so.” : 

‘Ts that quite a kind thing to say ? 

I inquired. But she was very busy 
following through at the moment, and 
did not answer. We lost that hole, too. 
That made seven we had lost. 


said. ‘‘ Not at 
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Men are strange creatures. Why, 
when it annoys us to lose golf balls, for 
which we have paid a lot of money, 
should we so arrange a course that a 
deep, muddy pond comes very nearly 
in the middle of one of the holes? It 
would be quite easy to drain such a 
pond, and fill it in so smoothly that a 
ball could not get lost there even if it 
tried. I remarked this to Miss Tem- 
pleton as we stood together on the 
brink watching the black ooze some- 
where beneath which our ball lay 
fathom deep. 

“Tt isn’t as if falling in water like 
that it would take root and become a 
rubber-tree, and that you and I could 
form a company and invite the public 
to take shares,” I said. “‘ The ball 
simply lies there for ever—lost.” 

“ And we become eight down and ten 
to play,” said Miss Templeton. She 
seemed singularly unwilling to embark 
on abstract discussions. 

“T suppose we ought to play up 
now?” I said. “I think I shall stick 
to a baffy for the rest of the game.”’ 

Do you know that we won the next 
three holes? I cannot think how, 
except that I kept pretty straight and 
low, the new ball, in fact, never leaving 
the ground at all when I played it. I 
commented on this at the twelfth hole, 
when we were still showing to the 
front—commented modestly enough, I 
thought. 

“T wonder how Braid gets his 
length,” I said. “If I could add that 
to my straightness—Bother ! ” 

The unaccountable globule, which I 
had swung at as I spoke, had soared up 
into the air almost perpendicularly, and 
we had to dodge it as it came down to 
avoid being struck by it. 

_ “TI cannot help thinking,” said Miss 

Templeton, ‘‘that Braid probably 

doesn’t talk quite so much while he’s 

playing. Apart from that a 
“Yes?” 


“He probably played golf once or 


, 


twice before taking part in foursomes.’ 
“T prefer foursomes to singles,” I 
said. “If one has a partner, the 
chances of the ball being struck are 
greater. Your shot, isn’t it ?”’ 
Of course, our only chance was to tie 
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now. They were six up, and six to 
play. I got one quite good hit at the 
early part of the thirteenth hole, and 
I felt bound to encourage my partner. 

‘“ A losing game,’’ I said, “‘ is the sort 
I play best.”’ 

“Have you ever played any other 
kind ?”’ she said, and took quite a 
vicious swipe at our joint “ Colonel.” 
It whizzed off like a rocket. 

“You pressed very scientifically,” I 
said. ‘It’s disheartened the others. | 
believe we shall go ahead now. By Jove, 
you've left me the most excellent lie.”’ 

“Tf you will only keep straight,”’ 
said Miss Templeton earnestly, “ we 
really have a chance of drawing. Will 
you try not to talk while you are playing 
it?” 

“T will,” I said, “if you’ll just 
answer me a single question first. 
Could you ever marry a man who plays 
golf as badly as I do? It’s unfair, per- 
haps, to spring that question upon you, 
but this is a critical moment for me. 
You have been getting so angry—don’t 
apologise—that I realise that if I leave 
the matter till I have taken this shot, 
and miss the ball, your answer will be 
in the negative. Whereas an affirma- 
tive—could you make it an affirmative 
—do you think ?”’ 

Miss Templeton had suddenly gone 
pink before my eyes, but she was 
smiling. 

“It isn’t a bit fair,” she said. ‘ But 
I believe I could say ‘ yes * if you will 
promise never to play golf like this 
again.” 

“1 will,” 1 said solemnly, and did 
nothing wild, because the other two 
were in sight. I merely stooped down 
and picked up the ball and put it in 
my pocket. 

‘What are you up to ? ”’ she inquired 
hastily. 

“ Beginning to keep my promise,” ] 
said. ‘“‘I know I should have missed 
it.”” And as the others came up, I added 
simply: ‘“‘ We’ve picked up. It was 
no good going on. My clubs were 
getting too hot.” 

“Then it’s our match, is it ?”’ said 
the other lady, scrutinising Miss Tem- 
pleton with considerable curiosity. 

‘‘ No—ours,”’ I said. 
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HE patrol had pitched their camp 
in a wide meadow on the ridge 
where the white road ran 


‘4 


straight from the sunrise to the sunset. 
They had cut two strong poles with a 
fork at one end and driven them firmly 
into the ground about six feet apart 


and laid a long one across them. To 
this ridge-pole were lashed a number of 
others splayed outwards at an angle of 
about sixty degrees, and now the scouts 
were thatching the bow-gunyah with 
branches and straw. 

Two fires were going well—round 
one were stacked billies of tea and, 
over the other, the camp grill was 
cooking a fine slab of steak. The water 
supply was in a deep dell in the copse 
where the Heron Patrol got their wood, 
where‘the clear chalk spring welled up 
and flowed downwards into the weald 
and became a river. 

The gunyah was finished and the 
boys sat down to supper when Jim 
Ronaldson stopped chewing and 
listened. 

‘‘Thompson, go and _ see 
coming down the road!” he said— 
for he was patrol leader and a “ wolf.” 

Dick Thompson got up and doubled 


what’s 
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to the hedge. Now, quite distinctly, 
they all heard a querulous 
growling and a man’s voice raised in 
anger, spitting in a foreign tongue. 

“ That’s Russian !’’ remarked Cor- 
poral Masters, getting up, ‘ one of those 
fellows with a dancing bear.”’ 

The growling and abuse redoubled 
and: ended in the thwack of blows. 
The Herons were now looking over the 
gate of the field and saw a great shaggy 
brown bear strenuously resisting the 
efforts of his master, who was almost 
as brown and shaggy, to move him. 

The brute had reared on his heavy 
haunches and swayed and growled and 
struck with his clumsy paws while the 
Russian tugged at the cord fastened to 
the ring in his nose. Then the man 
struck it—the bear dropped on all fours 
and slouched onwards, but the little 
eyes were gleaming furiously. 

‘“‘ What ashame! ”’ said Bob Masters. 

“Yes, but it’s no good saying any- 
thing—the poor beast would only get 
it hot afterwards,’ answered _ the 
“wolf.” 

‘‘ That chap ’ll get killed one day 1 
he’s not careful—hark at the beast 
growling!’’ said 1st Class Scout 
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deep, 
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Thompson, looking at the retreating 
Russian and his uncouth companion. 

“Do you think the bear winded our 
steaks ?”’ asked Fred, who was still a 
tenderfoot, “ it’s blowing towards the 
road !”’ 

“By Jove, that’s a good idea of 
yours—you'll soon get your badge if 
you go on thinking out things like 
that!’ replied Jim Ronaldson, leading 
the way back to the fire. 

They got their blankets and water- 
proof sheets out of the scout-cart and 
made down the beds in the gunyah 
preparatory to turning in for a good 
long sleep. But for a time they sat 
by the fire and yarned, and naturally 
the talk turned to bears and their 
habits, talk of grizzlies, of the terrible 
cave-bear of the dim childhood of the 
human race—dread contemporary of 
the sabre-toothed tiger and the mam- 
moth. And so the boys talked round 


their leaping camp fire until “ lights 
out,”” and then the sentry sat by the 
At midnight Dick Thomp- 
There was nothing 


fire alone. 
son relieved him. 
to report. 

Dick threw some more wood on the 
fire, for it was chilly. The stars glit- 
tered overhead and, here and there, a 
light cloud veiled them, drifting slowly 
from the north-west. The fire burned 
up brightly and sank lower into a red 
pile of ashes that blushed and paled to 
the little draughts of air. Dick drew 
his blanket closer about him and stared 
at the images in the deep orange 
caverns. 

““ What was that ? ”’ 

Dick was alert, listening, peering. 
Beyond the fire there was something 
moving—some big bulk—and_ then 
there shone two spots of green. He 
started to his feet with a trickle 
of cold up and down his spine, and 
threw some light twigs and paper on 
the embers of the fire, stepping 
out of its light towards the gunyah. 
The fuel smoked, caught, blazed, 
and Dick saw the ponderous shape 
of the bear standing not ten yards 
away—swaying gently from side to 
side—his wicked eyes gleaming red and 
green alternately. The fire crackled 
merrily and the boy gave the patrol 
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cry. Ronaldson put his head out of 
the gunyah. 

“That bear’s within ten yards of 
us—beyond the fire—what had we 
better do ? ” said Dick in a low voice. 

‘Put some more on the fire. Here, 
you chaps! turn out quietly with poles 
and axes. Masters, bring that rope! 
Take Murray, Bently and Carew and 
get behind the btear—you’ll see him 
against the fire then. See if you can 
lasso the brute. I'll try from this 
side and then we’ll get two strains on. 
He’s not very wild! ”’ 

Masters and his three scouts made a 
wide detour and came up behind the 
bear, who was sitting on his haunches 
and crooning deep notes to Ronaldson 
and the rest of the patrol, but when 
they advanced towards him he swayed 
and growled menacingly. Suddenly 
from behind the bear came the cry of 
the Herons. Ronaldson threw his las- 
so and it swung true and fell over the 
beast’s head. But Masters missed. 
The bear made an incredibly swift 
running charge at Ronaldson’s party, 
and they scattered before that silent 
rush. The bear disappeared in the 
night, trailing the rope behind him. 

The fire was heaped high, and until 
the dawn came slowly up the Eastern 
sky, pallid grey, green, rose, and gold, 
the boys kept watch, and breakfasted. 
Then leaving tenderfoot Ringthorp to 
look after the camp they started to 
trail the bear. 

They found his tracks running down 
into the valley. It was a fairly easy 
spoor to follow for the ground was 
damp from recent rain. Now it ran into 
a wood—new—fresh across the dewy 
grass. The Heron patrol went warily, 
but all they found was a log turned over 
and the moist earth beneath the trees 
grubbed up. Bruin had been attempt- 
ing to breakfast off insects. Slowly 
and silently the scouts worked along 
the trail clearly marked by these 
searches of the great brute for grubs. 

A large clearing opened up with a 
woodman’s cottage in its centre—still 
and quiet in the shadow of the trees 
whose tops were shining in the sun. 
But as the lads advanced towards the 
house they became aware of a low hum. 
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As they drew nearer it grew more 
vicious. ‘It’s like a swarm of bees,” 
thought Ronaldson. Then a window 
opened and a woman stuck her head 
out and cried shrilly to them to beware. 
Her man was away to town, and she 
had been roused at earliest dawn by 
strange noises—looking out she had 
seen a great beast destroying the bee- 
hives at the bottom of the garden. 

“That’s the beggar we're after!” 
said Ronaldson. ‘“‘May we _ borrow 
your clothes-line, ma’am ?’”’ 

Corporal Masters came up. 

“The bear’s gone—but the bees are 
mad—we’d better get away and go 
round into the wood and pick up the 
trail where we think it likely to be.” 

So they took the stout clothes-line 
and turned towards the sombre woods, 
but the woman called them, saying : 

“The bear be gone? Come you 
back. I’m coming down!” She 


appeared at the door with a gun. 
Ronaldson took it, and she ran back 
and brought out a double handful of 
cartridges. 


Masters looked at them. 

“ Buck shot!’ he remarked, “ that’s 
all right!” 

“‘ Bring the gun back ; it’s my man’s 
second. Maybe it’ll help you,” said 
the woman. She shut the door and 
bolted it. The patrol picked up the 
spoor at the edge of the wood. The 
tracks were businesslike and let straight 
ahead. 

“What is he after ?” said Bently. 

““T expect he’s making for water,” 
answered Thompson. But Corporal 
Masters and Patrol Leader Ronaldson 
advanced once more on the trail. The 
sun was high in the sky and the deep 
woodland was hot and slumbrous and 
silent. 

Presently a halt was called and the 
patrol threw themselves down on the 
sweet carpet and rested whilst they ate 
lunch and discussed ‘the ways and 
means of capturing the bear. 

“Some of us must keep on his spoor 
at all costs,”’ said “‘ Wolf’? Ronaldson. 
“ He will lie up somewhere to-day and 
we must .find out where. I wonder 
what his owner’s doing about it ?”’ 
He got out his ordnance map and they 
spread it out and studied it. 
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“These woods are pretty big—look 
here! Kind of remnant of the old 
forests that covered all this country. 
Here’s Mount Highcombe Hall, Lord 
Mount Highcombe’s place. Here's 
Little Highcombe and Great High- 
combe, and there’s the railway to Far- 
minster, and all this ten mile tract has 
only got two villages and some cottages. 
Now, that high road is just ahead of us, 
and then there’s Lowmarsh Brook and 
some swampy ground, and then the 
private road to the Hall. If you chaps 
feel rested we’ll mike along.” 

They rose up and advanced in the 
diamond formation used in the open or 
in woods that are not too thick—moving 
like what we call a_reconnoitring 
patrol in the Army. Being in close 
country, they kept within hail of each 
other. 

After a time the Herons came out on 
the main road, with its telegraph wires, 
and crossed it on to the low, swampy 
ground beyond—the kind of stretch 
where a stream runs and long grasses 
and tufts of reeds and saplings grow. 
Away beyond this the hills began— 
covered with dark pines—fringed with 
young firs and heather. The patrol 
closed in and marched to the right till 
they came to the road that branched 
off through the pine-woods to Mount 
Highcombe Hall. 

Then they scattered along Lowmarsh 
Brook, where the bear had drunk and 
crossed. For a little way the trail was 
plain in the wet soil, but as the ground 
rose it became fainter and fainter until 
it faded out in the dry, short heath of 
the rise. Ronaldson had been following 
the tracks themselves, and his men 
were flung far out to right and left, 
front and rear, so that they covered 
nearly a mile of front. On the extreme 
right, near the road to the Hall, was 
tst Class Scout Dick Thompson, and 
it fell to him to find the first sign of the 
bear’s progress. He was making his 
way through the pines when he stopped 
dead and listened—lay flat and listened 
with his ear to the soft carpet of pine 
needles. 

He got up and went into the road 
and listened again. Now he could 
hear it plainly—the beat of galloping 
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ridge—he turned and ran full pelt for 


hooves. Before him the ground rose 
rattle of the hooves 


in a long gentle hill, the road running it—and ever the 


away to a ribbon between the dark drew nearer —fearfully fast, he thought. 


walls of the pines bordered by a strip Near the top of the hill he halted and 


He leaped at the reins as the wheezing animal swept past him-as he ran he caught them.” 


of heather and some scattered seediings. turned, and the horse came thundering 
Small in the distance, he saw a horse— up, but checking at the steep incline. 
stretched at the gallop—a horse with- It was nearly winded already—bathed 
out a rider. To Thompson’s rear the in sweat and foam—its nostrils wide 
toad dipped and rose abruptly to a and scarlet, its eyes wild with fear. 
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Thompson had two minds to let the 
maddened brute go by. Should he ? 
There was no rider! Should he ? 

No! he leaped at the reins as the 
wheezing animal swept up the hill and 
past him—as he ran he caught them 
he was jerked forward, but kept his 
feet and ran as he had never run before, 
but he .hauled on the bit—hauled- 
hauled—ran and hauled again. The 
horse slackened and stopped suddenly. 
He noted that the saddle had slipped, 
and as he put it right he saw that it 
was a side- saddle. 

‘By Jingo, it’s a lady!” he said 
aloud. ‘‘ What was it scared you, old 
boy ?”’ Then: “ The bear! I bet he 
frightened you, and you’ve given your 
mistress a nasty fall—and the bear! 
By Jingo!” exclaimed Thompson, 
rapid deductions coming into his head. 
‘Whoa back—stand steady.”’ He 
swung up into the saddle. ‘Gee up! 
Kechk—keck—tchek ! No, youdon’t ! 
It’s back again you’re going! Get 
up!” 

Then he urged it into a canter by 
whacks with his pole. He knew quite 
well what was waiting his assistance by 
the roadside, and he mistrusted the bear. 
They topped the long, low hill and the 
road began to wind down. The sun 
was setting over his right shoulder, 
flaming through the pines. They took 
the incline, and the crest hid the bright 
sky. What horror would the next 
bend reveal ? 

Thompson’s trained eyes caught 
sight of the huddled figure by the 
shallow ditch when he was about two 
hundred yards away. The dusk was 
falling—already the pines along the 
crest behind him were black against 
the clear, luminous green of. the after- 
glow. The road he had come ran 
up, pallid between the sombre trees, 
to where a single star shone stead- 
fastly. 

Thompson reined in the horse and 
swung to the ground. His first thought 
was to tether the beast to a pine sapling. 
Then he bent over the form beside the 
road ; it was that of a young girl of 
about eighteen, slight and dark. The 
scout thought she looked very pretty. 
As he lifted her head, she opened her 
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eyes and a pitiful little gasp of pain 
came from her set lips. 

‘Where do you hurt most ?”’ asked 
the scout, letting her head gently back 
on to his unslung haversack. He knew 
too much first aid to attempt to lift 
her up. 

‘‘ [—J—think my leg is broken. Ah, 
and my shoulder is awful ! ”’ 

Thompson slipped his hand into the 
haversack and took out a candle. 
lighted it, and fixed it in the earth. 
In the still evening air the flame burned 
steadily. He felt the dislocated shoulder. 

“T’m going to put your arm back. 
It’ll hurt, but it must be done. Just 
let yourself faint. Now!” 

Swiftly he found the broken fibula 
and tibia by listening for the crepitation 
of the broken ends of the bone. Two 
dead pine branches, hastily trimmed 
with his axe, made the splints. From 
his wisely-stocked haversack he got a 
little flask of brandy and forced some 
between the pale lips. He restored 
the girl to consciousness. The stars 
were flashing bright above him, the 


candle burned and guttered in a tiny 


draught of air. The tethered horse 
drooped his head wearily. The black 
pines stood in serried ranks about the 
group, tall and straight, clad in unseen 
green like Nature’s riflemen. 

‘You're all right now. Here, drink 
some more of this! ’”’ said Thompson. 

The spirits revived her, and, of 
course, the pain grew with her re- 
turning circulation. The scout un- 
stra pped his great coat and spread it 
over her. He cut a large bundle of 
heather and made it into a pillow for 
her head. Suddenly she held up het 
sound arm and said two words : 

‘ The Bear ! ’ 

And then : 

“ Tt’ll come back. Take 
It'll come back. Take me 
Save me! Oh, oh, oh!”’ 

‘Nonsense !” said the scout, sitting 
down and taking out a chunk of bread 
and a half-eaten tin of bully-beef from 
his freed haversack. ‘‘ Nonsense! it’s 
miles away by now, and our patrol is 
just around here. We're all right: 
Who are you, and where do you 
live ?”’ 


me away! 
away ! 
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“T’m Lady Anne, from Mount High- 
combe.”” 

“Well, I’ll ride there and bring your 
people and a doctor.” 
“No, no, no! I 

lone ! ”” 

“Right ho!’ answered Thompson, 
and stood up and blew his whistle, and 
gave the cry of the Herons. 

Presently he stopped and _ listened 
_..as the shrill blasts went dying 
away in the silent night—into the 
pithy darkness of the woods. The 
sound must have carried for a great 
distance—he knew that. Then he 
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Thompson quietly told his story, and 
the patrol leader ordered : 

“Thompson, you're rested! Ride 
to the Hall and get help for the girl. 
We'll bivvy here until you get back. 
We'll run that brute to earth to-morrow. 
Jolly fine fire you’ve made ; it’s that 
that guided us. So-long! Buck up!” 

And Thompson mounted and clat- 
tered away under the stars along the 
faint ribbon of the road. 


It was 2 a.m. before the Heron patrol. 
asleep round the fire of pine logs, were 


“He bent over the “orm besideithe road ; it was that of a young girl of about eighteen.” 


started a fire, put out the candle, and 
soon had a great blaze going that must 
have reflected its glare for miles above 
the trees, 


No animal will come near this,” 


he said. “‘ Are you in much pain ?’ 

He piled the fire high and whistled 
again. At the fifth repetition of his 
signals he thought he heard an answer- 
ing blast, so faint that it might have 
been Imagination. He blew again, and 
again. Then, distinctly, an answer. 

Twigs cracked ; there was a shout. 
Ronaldson burst out of the pines fol- 
lowed by the rest of the patrol. 


roused by tuaeir sentry ; and five 
minutes later Thompson returned with 
Lord Mount Highcombe, a doctor, two 
grooms and a carriage turned into an 
improvised ambulance waggon, into 
which they tenderly lifted Lady Anne. 

‘Take her back, doctor! I'll stay 
with the boys and we'll go after the 
bear at dawn. You.assure me there is 
no danger ?’ 

‘““ Yes, she’ll do nicely, owing to the 
really excellent first aid rendered by 
these lads. Good-bye, I expect to see 
you return with the pelt to-morrow. 
Good luck!” 
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The cortége moved slowly away and 
his lordship sat down by the fire with 
his Express across his knees and talked 
to the Herons. When his daughter had 
not returned he thought she had 
stayed the night with some neighbours, 
as she often did. The boys found him 
a “jolly chap” without any side, who 
told them how he had hunted big game 
and fought with Afghans, and who said 
to Ronaldson quite humbly : 

“‘ Tf you will allow me, Patrol Leader, 
I will take over the command. I ama 
colonel in the Army, and——’”’ 

““T was going to ask you to, sir,” said 
Ronaldson. 

“Very good!’’ answered Colonel 
Lord Mount Highcombe, “ it’s getting 
light enough to move off. Will you 
fall the men in ?” 

They carefully put out the fire and 
formed up in the road. 

Lord Mount Highcombe spoke to 
them in the dawn—the pines already 
green in the clear and growing light— 
the air fresh and sweet, infinitely ex- 
quisite with that fragrance that only 
men who have risen with the first birds 
know. Shortly and concisely he told 
them his plan, and the pure light lit 
his good, clean face ; and his eyes, that 
“hae read wi’ men in the open Books 
of Death,” looked into theirs, and every 
boy of the Herons knew that he was 
face to face with a real Patrol Leader, 
with a man who had led, who was born 
to lead ; whose ancestors had led the 
English for five hundred years. And 
they stood straighter, and their hearts 
were uplifted, and those who had, per- 
haps, feared to face the bear, feared 
no longer. 

And then Lord Mount Highcombe 
himself was the first to find the spoor 
of the bear, and they started away in 
glory of the sunrise to bring the brute 
to book. é 

The sun rose higher, and the woods 
grew hotter and more stifling, and 
straight upon the new trail of the bear 
the new Patrol Leader led the boys— 
certain, sure, never faltering, with the 
experience and instinct of an old hunter. 

Through the pine woods, over the 
heaths, across the hills and down, down 
into oak and beech and elm. 
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Then up, past a flustered farmyard, 
into a steep hanger of larch upon the 
down-side—warily, silently, for the 
tracks were fresh and the quarry must 
be near. Climbing as it were from 
tree to tree in the hanger the Herons 
advanced in a wide semi-circle. Cor- 
poral Masters, with the shot gun, had 
skirted the wood and made sure that 
the spoor did not run out of it. Then, 
to the sound of a whistle, they closed 
in, and in, and in. 

Lord Mount Highcombe’s plan was 
this : They were to close in on the bear 
and attempt to capture him by 
‘ roping ’’—only as a last resource was 
he to be shot. It was probable that 
the lasso thrown by Ronaldson at the 
camp would still be attached unless 
the animal had clawed it off. 

The larches whispered in the breeze, 
the sun beat down and all the wood 
was a fairy glade lit by the wondrous 
green effulgence of light. High in air, 
a hawk hung poised, wondering what 
was afoot below. 

Thompson, creeping cautiously for- 
ward, was the first to see the bear. 


Where a group of larches, larger than 
the others, grew close, the scout saw 


the brown mass—sleeping. Then 
through the trees came Lord Mount 
Highcombe and Ronaldson. A twig 
snapped. The bear awoke and scram- 
bled ungainly to its feet. It saw 
Thompson first, and attacked him. 
He saw the swift but ponderous lurch 
of decision, the fury in the little eyes, 
the incredible quickness of the charge, 
that yet seemed slow and heavy, that 
bore him down ; he felt the great snout 
ring under the keen steel of his axe; 
he felt the mighty arms catch him to 
the mighty chest as the bear reared up ; 
he felt the blood roaring in his ears, and 
he could not breathe—his ribs seemed 
cracking. Dimly he heard shouting, 
and then a million blood-red gouts 
fled across his eyes. 

“Quick! Take a turn round that 
trunk. Here, that other rope! Now, 
all together! Pull! Take a tum. 
Look out! Now, another noose. Take 
a turn. Pull like the devil! Hold 
on!” shouted Lord Mount Highcombe 
as the patrol came up. , He and Ronald- 
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son had at once collared the end of the 
old lasso, and put a strain on round 
the trunk of a larch that shook to the 
weight of the bear as he tried to maul 
Thompson; but the more he pulled 
the more he choked to the noose... . 
and to another . . . and yet another. 
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but could not effectually reach them. 
Lord Mount Highcombe ran in and 
pulled Thompson away. And then, 
with an old trapper’s skill, he tied the 
bear securely and bade them slack the 
nooses that were strangling it. And 
all the time the brute had cried and 


“Take a turn round that trunk! Here, that other rope! Now. all together! Pull!” 


The stout lines slipped by inches, and 
strained like the hawsers round a 
bollard to the pull of a mooring ship. 
The fourth lasso was slipped on and 
taken out and strained with all the 
power of five boys. The bear tried to 
stand ; he turned biting on the ropes, 


growled in rage and terror and the 
throes of choking. But now, bound, 
exhausted, it sank down and lay still 
with heaving sides and panting, foam- 
slavered jaws. 

Lord Mount Highcombe wiped the 
sweat off his face and picked up his rifle. 
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‘““How’s young Thompson?” he 
asked, going over to where the boy lay. 
“Not come round yet ? Get him into 
a litter.” 

Leaving two sentries over the bear, 
the Herons made a stretcher of great 
coats and staves for Thompson and 
went slowly down into the valley 
towards the village, that seemed to 
sleep, deserted beneath the autumn 
sunshine, three miles away. After a 
little Ronaldson’s keen young eyes made 
out a disturbance—a group of people 
coming across the fields, and giving 
Lord Mount Highcombe his _field- 
glasses he said : 

‘“What do you make of those folk— 
there—by the copse, sir ?”’ His lord- 
ship looked while the stretcher went 
slowly on, and then, hurrying after 
them, he said : 

“There are about a dozen, with two 
who look like policemen ; and the rest 
with guns and other things.” 

When he looked again, before they 
reached the bottom of the hill, he 


reported that amongst them was a man 
with a dark beard who appeared to be 


excited. He shut the glasses and said : 

“T expect it’s the owner of our 
friend, the bear, and a search party. 
They would have killed the poor brute, 
I expect. Ill give him a dressing 
down that will make him treat it 
kindly in future ! ”’ 

Presently the two parties met. There 
were the usual country constables, two 
or three farmers with guns, some rustics 
with pitchforks and woodmen’s axes, 
and one old chap with a bill-hook and 
another with a scythe. It looked 
rather like a picture of a peasant revolt. 
Lord Mount Highcombe disciplined 
them in six words, and even silenced 
and calmed the alien owner of the bear. 

“Don’t touch the beast till I come 
back. I’m taking this boy here to the 
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doctor ; and then I’ll come and see thatum 
you don’t scare the poor beggar any 
more and hurt him, and then kill him™ 
because he retaliates in kind. Youf™ 
all wait here till I get back!” Hea 
turned to the policemen : “ The senior = 
constable isin charge! Understand 2? 

The Russian began to gesticulate 
again—he did not want to wait—he = 
wanted his bear, and so on. Lord” 
Mount Highcombe had a slight acquain- © 
tance of Russian, and recalling half- 9 
forgotten sentences he spat them out, § 
Instantly the man transformed, his cap | 
went into his hands and he bowed ; it™ 
was the attitude of the moujik who® 
recognised the boyar. : 

When Thompson came to they were 
just entering the village. He stared up 
at the blue sky and became aware of an © 
intolerable pain in all his body that 
wrung a groan from _ between his = 
clenched teeth. Then he heard Lord | 
Mount Highcombe’s cheery voice and 
saw his grave smile. The soldier had 
an understanding of the heroism innate 
in most boys, and, indeed, in men. He 
knew that if you keep the ideal of the 
majesty of suffering and duty um 
spoiled—keep the heroic strain on the 
tug-o’-war rope of life and death—you 
can get men or boys or women to do 
and endure all things. So he said to 
the wounded scout : 

“Grin and bear it, my boy! We 
shall salute as they carry you in—as I 
have done to hundreds of poor devils © 
in the dhoolies, and as I have been ® 
saluted. Steady, bearers, go as gently 
as you can! Do you know, Thomp 
son, it always seems to me that that 8 7 
one of the things that makes war—well, © 
what shall I say 2—good for men—the § 
saluting of the wounded private by a] 
Field-Marshal ! ”’ 

And. somehow, the scout did not® 
feel his pain so much. 
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The Mighty Water. 


By Francis Gribble. 


Y old friend Christian Summer- 
matter told me the story as 
we walked up the tiresome 

stretches of the Val du Giétroz, so 
called from the glacier which over- 
hangs it, for a short distance, in its 
higher parts. 

It is one of those long, dark, nar- 
row, winding lateral valleys which the 
glacier streams have furrowed in the 
Pennines on their way to pay their 
tribute to the Rhone. Perhaps it is the 
darkest, narrowest, and gloomiest of 
them all. In a few places the floor of 
the valley widens, and affords a patch 
of level pasture, covered with flowers 
in spring ; but such places are very rare 
indeed. In the main, the valley is as 
constricted as a railway cutting. The 
walls, thousands of feet high, are so 
steep that one can only climb them 
here and there. The slopes, because 
of their steepness, are often of screes 
instead of grass, and there is only just 
room for the mule-track between them 
and the thundering torrent. At the 
point where the glacier overhangs, the 
passage is hardly more than a gorge, 
though it widens again, further up. 

A feature which struck me as curious 
was the immense quantity of boulders 
and rock débris dispersed over the sur- 
face of the few flat strips of pasture 
which we passed. 

“They were left there by the great 
flood,”” was Christian’s explanation 
when I questioned him ; but he volun- 
teered no more, and we tramped on 
until we came to the hotel at which we 
Were to stop for lunch. 


The structure of the valley at this 
point was peculiar. It was narrow, 
but it was cut in two by a hillock—a 
quaint excrescence of rock, some two 
or three hundred feet high, which 
stood like a citadel guarding the pas- 
sage. The hotel—it was only a moun- 
tain pension—was built on a_ con- 
venient flat area near the summit of 
the mound, with a thin clump of scat- 
tered pine-trees behind it, stretching 
up to the top, and the highest pine 
of all had been hacked about so as 
to serve as a view point. Iron stan- 
chions had been driven into the trunk, 
so that one could climb it, and there 
was a platform from which one could 
look both up and down the valley. On 
one side of the hillock the stream 
roared through a gorge, and the mule- 
track wound round it on the other side. 

We climbed up to the hotel by a 
rough path, and had our lunch brought 
out to us on the terrace, and then 
Christian began to talk again. 

‘‘ This is the place where my father 
was on the night of the great flood,’* 
he said. 

‘“* A good place to be,’’ I answered 
carelessly. ‘‘ A sort of Swiss Ararat 
for a Swiss Noah’s ark’; but 
Christian had a literal mind. 

“‘I do not think that was the same 
kind of flood,’’ he answered simply. 

‘* But it was like it in one way,’’ he 
added, after a pause. ‘‘ All the people 
were warned that it was coming. It 
was my father who warned them.”’ 

“* How did he know? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ First of ali because of the signs, 


* The copyright of all the stories appearing in this section of the “* Pall Mall Magazine” 
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and then because he went to look,”’ 
was the enigmatic reply to that ; and 
then Christian went on to tell me about 
his father. 

‘* He was not a mountain guide, as 
I am; there were very few mountain 
guides in those days. He was a 
chamois-hunter, in the season, and a 
crystal-seeker ; and he also kept the 
little inn which used to stand just 
where this hotel is standing now. It 
was quite a small inn, mostly for 
peasants, and, I think, for smugglers ; 
but a few tourists also came some- 
times, though not to sleep. It was for 
them that my father made the look-out 
place on the pine-tree, which you have 
seen, so that they could admire the 
He and my mother kept the 
servants. 


view. 
inn together, without any 
She was not at all afraid to be left 
alone there when he was out on the 
mountains, and he was not afraid to 
leave her. We peasants are used to 
be alone ; and we trust God and help 
each other.”’ 

He continued at some length, draw- 
ing the picture—a picture of a straight- 
forward, primitive man, as_ simple- 
minded as himself, but one who, as 
Christian insisted, with a_ pleasant 
touch of simple vanity, ‘‘ knew the 
mountains and the signs.’’ Christian 
diverged to cite many examples of his 
knowledge, but only one of them con- 
cerns us here. 

It was on 


the day on which old 
Caspar Summermatter returned from 


some expedition longer than usual, 
which had kept him two or three days 
away from home, and noticed a very 
strange phenomenon. The Féhn had 
been blowing ; the mountain snows had 
been melting ; the rain in the valleys 
had been streaming down in sheets ; 
and yet the roar of the torrent which 
foamed at the base of the rock had 
ceased, causing an unusual and un- 
earthly stillness. The cataract, in 
short, had almost ceased to flow, and 
only a feeble stream of muddy water 
trickled in the middle of the rocky bed. 

Old Caspar’s wife had already 
noticed this. The sudden cessation of 
the customary companionable noise 
had awakened her, in the middle of the 
night. Unable to sleep again, she had 
dressed, and taken a lantern, and gone 
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down the hill to look, and though she 
could not understand anything, she 
was frightened. It seemed to her that 
a miracle had happened—a miracle 
beyond her comprehension, but 
assuredly boding no good to her. 

** What is it, Caspar? What does 
it mean? Do you think it is the end 
of the world that is coming?” she 
asked her husband, with a_ super- 
stitious terror; but Caspar, knowing 
the mountains and the signs, was able 
to tell her what had happened. 

‘* If the water does not flow when 
the snow is melting,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
be one reason only. Somewhere 
When the Jain 
will flow 


can 
the stream is dammed. 
breaks, then the water 
again.”’ 

The thought did not trouble him. 
He went to bed and slept on it, as he 
had a right to do, being cold, and wet 
through, and tired. No doubt, he 
thought, a small landslip had some- 
where blocked the torrent. With all 
this rain, it would soon wash its way 
through, and the torrent would flow 
as before. There would be a bit of a 
flood, but nothing much. 

Morning broke, however, and there 
was no flood as yet. The deluge of 
rain continued, and the Fohn still 
sighed through the trees; but there 
was no noise of rushing water, and the 
bed of the torrent was still nearly 
empty. Caspar lit his pipe and rumia- 
ated, as a man who weighs his words 
carefully before uttering them. 

‘*The flood will come,’’ he pre- 
sently announced. ‘‘ When it does 
come it will be a bad flood. I must ,o 
up the valley to see what is the 
matter.’’ 

His wife was afraid for him. If he 
should meet the flood—but Caspar, 
knowing the danger, nevertheless in 
sisted upon going. 

‘‘ The danger,’’ he said, ‘‘ is not for 
me only, but for all the valley. I must 
find out what has happened in order 
that I may warn the valley. But, as 
for you, you must not stay here. 
Though you would be safe, you would 
be afraid. Besides, there is your 
mother.’”’ 

Her mother was a peasant woman 
whose house was close to the bank of 
the stream, in one of the lower reaches 








of the valley. If there was danger for 
any one, there would be danger for 
her. 
“So you must go to her, and take 
her away,” said Caspar. ‘‘ You must 
not bring her here, for fear lest you 
meet the flood upon the way. Take 
her up to the chalet on the pastures, 
and stay there with her till I send you 
word. And we must both be quick, for, 
when the flood comes, it will come sud- 
denly, without warning us.”’ 

So they went down the hill, and took 
their several directions in the rain. 
They did not even trouble to lock the 
door or remove their money. It would 
be safe there, they were sure, for all 
the inhabitants of the valley knew one 
another for honest folk. 

“1 will take all care,’’ Caspar pro- 
mised his wife. ‘‘ There are few places 
where I cannot climb the hill far 
enough to escape from the water if I 
see it coming.”’ 

He had no need to try, however, for 
the water was not coming even yet ; 
and though he walked fast, as fast as a 
man might, on that soaked and ill-kept 
mule track, he had to walk for four 
hours before he found the obstruction 
which had dammed the stream. Then 
—but one can best tell what he saw in 
Christian’s words. 

“It was at the gorge, where be- 
tween the two cliffs there is only room 
for the torrent and the path. At the 
tops of the two cliffs are glaciers— 
what we call ‘ hanging glaciers’ be- 
cause they lie on a steep slope, and 
fragments of them can easily break 
away. Blocks of ice which have fallen 


from the glacier can be seen lying in. 


the bed of the gorge at any time ; but 
this time it was much more than a 
fragmamt of the glacier which had 
fallen. There had been an ice ava- 
lanche—such an ice avalanche as you 
and I have never seen. Somewhere, 
high up and out of sight, the glacier 
had split in two ; and all the lower half 
of the glacier, mixed with snow and 
with the rocks which it had torn away, 
had come tumbling down into the 
chasm. The whole defile was blocked 
by a great white wall, higher than the 
highest houses that you have ever 
seen. 

“It took my father a full three- 
quarters of an hour to climb to the top 
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of the barrier in order to see what lay 
beyond it. And what lay beyond it 
was, of course, a rising sea of waters. 
The glacier stream was held up by 
the barrier. It had been held up now 
for many days. It was being fed by 
this mighty storm of rain, and by all 
the snows that the storm was melting, 
and by all the hundreds of rivulets and 
cataracts which he saw pouring down 
the cliff wherever he turned his eyes. 
All this mighty water pressed against 
the barrier, and the barrier pressed it 
back. It was spread out into a huge 
lake as far as the eye could reach, and 
the level of the lake was rising, always 
rising.’’ 

Such was Christian’s picture, re- 
produced as his father had described it 
to him. 

For the moment, Caspar could see, 
there was no danger. The barrier was 
solid ; the pressure of the water was 
too weak to move it. But the pressure 
was always more and more, and the 
resistance was always less and less. 
The time must come—how soon de- 
pended upon whether the Féhn and the 
rain lasted—when the dam _ would 
yield ; and then there would be nothing 
to stop the rush of the water, or even 
to divert it. Its course would be 
marked as surely as if it were being 
poured through a funnel. It would be 
bound to sweep everything before it, 
until it dispersed itself on the floor of 
the wider valley of the Rhone, some 
twenty or more miles away. 

‘““My inn? Will it be safe? I 
think so. It ought to be. It stands 
so high. And yet I don’t know. I 
should be afraid for any one who was 
there,’’ was Caspar’s first reflection. 

If his wife had been there, he would 
have been in a greater hurry to remove 
her than to do anything else; for 
though the rock on which the inn 
stood was high, the passage which it 
half blocked was narrow. Happily, 
however, his wife had saved herself 
by going to the rescue of her mother, 
so that the duty which lay nearest to 
Caspar had no reference to her; and 
he muttered to himself as he scrambled 
carefully down the wall of ice which 
he had scaled. 

‘“‘ And now I must warn the people 
—every one of them. I must make 
them believe me, whether they will or 





not. I must tell them all to go up on 
to the hills and stay there till the great 
water has gone by.”’ 

That was his task, and he gave his 
day to it. He did not even stop, as 
he passed, to climb the hillock to his 
own house. As it was now empty, 
he had no errand there ; and his mind 
was full of the thought of the peril of 
this mighty water, which must pre- 
sently—how soon he could not say— 
break down the dam that held it back, 
and sweep, like a huge tidal wave, 
down the narrow channel which Nature 
had prepared for it. So he strode on, 
drenched and dripping, stopping in 
every: hamlet, and at every wayside 
house, telling what he had seen, fore- 
telfine what was to happen, feeling 
what the safety of the valley was in his 
he nds. 

‘¢ There were some who believed,”’ 
said Christian, ‘* and there were others 
who did not believe, for he was speak- 
ing to slow-witted people, who had 
never heard of such a thing before. 
They could understand the danger of 
the avalanche, which came from near 
at hand; but they. could not under- 
stand the danger of this water coming 
from so far away. My father had 
often. to storm and swear at them, and 
take them by the shoulders and shake 
them, and ask them if they thought he 
was fool enough to walk all that way 
down the valley, soaked to the skin, to 
warn them, if there were nothing for 
them to be afraid of ; and so, as they 
knew that he was not a fool, they were 


persuaded.”’ 
And, being persuaded, they began 


their exodus. [From every hamlet, so 
Christian told me, there issued a pro- 
cession of men and women and chil- 
dren, carrying as much as they could 
of their. belongings and furniture on 
their backs, and streaming up the 
mountain paths in the pouring rain, to 
seek a shelter in the chalets and barns 
on the pastures. 

A few remained, of 
are always a few who refuse to be- 
lieve in any danger which they do not 
see, and a few who hold their homes 
and goods so dear that they will risk 
death .rather than leave them. But 
Caspar could not wait for these. 
There were other hamlets, further 
down the valley, to be roused ; other 


course—there 


men to be warned who perhaps would 
not believe the tale unless they heard 
it from an eye-witness. For their sake, 
he strode on and on, sending mes- 
sengers, when he could, ahead of him, 
and bidding other messengers cross 
over the stream and warn those who 
lived on the other side. 

It took him the whole day. It was 
not till nightfall that he sat down to 
rest ; and even then he did not rest 
for long. He had meant to turn out 
of the valley, at last, and climb up to 
the chalet to which he had bidden his 
wife take her mother; but he had 
hardly sat down to drink a little wine, 
to give him strength, when a lad from 
one of the hamlets which he had 
passed through ran up and told him 
news which once more roused him, 

‘Two men!’ he cried. ‘‘ Twomen 
have just. passed up the valley! 
We tried to explain, but could not 
make them understand. They did not 
know the language. They laughed at 
us and walked on. They are going, 
doubtless, to your inn.’”’ 

‘* They must be going there,” said 
Caspar, ‘‘ for there is nowhere else for 
them to go ’’ ; and then, after a pause: 
‘*T must turn back after them, and 
try to tell them.”’ 

Not that he was afraid for the inn, 
or for anything that he had left in it. 
The strangers would be welcome to 
break a window to enter, and to make 
free with the larder. Doubtless they 
would leave money on the table, as he 
would do himself in such a case, to pay 
for the food and the damage. That 
was the rough, honest way of this 
rough, honest corner of the world. 

But their danger—that was what 
troubled Caspar. He had set himself 
the task’ of warning and saving the 
whole valley ; and here were ignorant 
men who had missed his warning and 
slipped by. They might reach _ his 
little citadel, and be safe while they 
stayed in it—though he could not be 
sure even of that ; but they would go 
on, after they had rested, right in the 
track of the coming flood, and 
then—— 

‘* It is my duty,’’ said Caspar, pull- 
ing himself together. ‘*T am tired, 
but no matter. I must go after them, 
and tell them. I, at any rate, shall be 
able to make them understand.”’ 
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“So he fook another pull at the wine, 
to steady himself, and set out on yet 

tramp. 
Presence Loe to overtake them on 
the road,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I 
am too tired for that. But I shall 
find them in the inn, and I will show 
them a way up over the hills where 
they will be safe.’’ 

The weather began to clear a little 
as he Walked. In the distant moun- 
tains, indeed, the storm was still 
raging as furiously as ever ; but in 
the valley the rain had stopped. The 
clouds were blown back, and the sky 
and the stars appeared. The moon, 
too, would presently appear. 

“Tf only I am in time!’’ Caspar 
muttered, as he tramped through the 
night, keeping his eyes skinned for 
every way of escape up the hillside in 
case the descending flood should meet 
him on his walk, 

He went slowly, for he had been 
walking in the cold rain ever since 
daybreak. His limbs were stiff, and 
had been stiffer ever since he had 
stopped to rest and drink. He 
stretched them, however, and strode 
on as best he could, walking all 
through the chilly night ; and still the 
barrier held, and still the mighty 
water was pent up. 

“At last!’ he said, as the rocky 
eminence on which his inn stood 
loomed in sight. 

He struggled up the path, dragging 
his legs rather than walking, ready to 
drop, and only persevering by the con- 
stant effort of the will. Presently, 
turning a corner, he saw a dim light 
shining. 

“So they are there,’’ he said. ‘‘ So 
they are there, and I shall save 
them ’’ ; and he toiled on up the thirty 
feet or so which still remained for him 
to climb. 

It was light within the house, but 
dark without, so that the strangers 
could not see him ; and the roaring of 
the wind through the tree-tops made 
it impossible for them to hear his foot- 
steps. He came up to the window, and 
leant against it, and then stopped, 
astounded. 

The men, as he had expected, had 
forced an entrance, lighted lamps, and 
foraged for food and drink. The re- 
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mains of the meal which they had de- 
voured were on the table. So far, so 
good ; but what were they doing now? 
Caspar, used only to deal with honest 
men, could hardly believe the evidence 
of his eyes, and almost thought he 
must be dreaming. 


‘‘ Thieves!’’ he murmured. ‘*To 
think that I have come home to find 
thieves ! ”’ 

And yet—there could be no doubt 
about it—that was what he had found. 
These men, whom he had _ laboured 
through the dark to warn and save, 
were robbing him. They were smug- 
glers, doubtless, bound for one of the 
passes which would take them into 
Italy ; and here they had lighted on a 
chance which did not often come their 
way. 

An empty inn—an inn to which, they 
felt quite certain, the innkeeper would 
not return that night! And inne 
keepers—even the poorest of them— 
always had money stored away! So 
they had argued, and Caspar had 
fallen upon them in the very midst of 
their search for money. The box in 
which he kept his money was in front 
of them. They had prized it open, and 
were helping themselves to the coins 
and notes, under his very eyes. This 
was his reward for risking his life for 
them. 

He was unarmed, and they probably 
were armed, as smugglers generally 
were. Whether they were armed or 
not, he would be at their mercy if be 
tried to scramble trough the window ; 
and if he unlocked the door they would 
hear him in the passage and be ready 
for him. His gun was inside the 
house, so that he could not get at it. 
And if the flood should come—and the 
flood might come at any instant 
He stood, considering. 

Rage was in his heart at the thought 
that he had come all this way to save 
life, and had lighted on a gang of 
thieves. It was doubtful even whether 
it was in his power to save them ‘now, 
Disturbed in their plunder, it was 
likely enough that they would shoot or 
stab him before they understood his 
meaning. And yet, since he alone 
knew that the flood was coming, and 
since he had made it his work to save 
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the lives of all who were in the 
valley 

**T will stand a little way back, in 
the dark, and shout to them,”’ he de- 
cided. ‘‘ They will not be able to see 
me ; they will not know whether I am 
armed or not ; and they will listen.’’ 

He withdrew a few paces, uphill 
among the trees, and uttered the 
throat cry which mountaineers use be- 
cause it carries far. He saw the 
startled movements of the men when 
it fell suddenly on their ears ; but then 
the lamp was quickly hidden, and he 
could see nothing more, but only hear 
their voices. Their speech was Italian, 
and Caspar could only guess at the 
meaning of the ‘words. 

‘* They think they are caught,’’ he 
concluded. ‘‘ They are arguing how 
to escape, but—what is that? ”’ 

For he had heard another sound— 
the sound of running water in the 
gorge below ; and he knew what that 
foreboded. The dam, up the valley, 


was beginning to yield; the pent-up 
flood was now beginning to escape. 
The water now refilling the channel of 
the Giétroz was the precursor of the 
mighty rushing wave that was pre- 


sently to come. If he let the thieves 
escape, they would go down the hill, 
and meet +, and be overwhelmed. But, 
though they were thieves, and though 
he was their victim, he would not suf- 
fer that. At the top of his voice he 
called his warning to them :— 

‘““The flood! The flood! The 
flood is coming! You must not go 
down the hill! Run to the top! It 
is your only chance! ”’ 

Perhaps they did not hear. Per- 
haps they heard, but did not under- 
stand. Perhaps they understood, but 
thought that the warning was a trick 
to draw them out of the house and 
trap them. Caspar had no means of 
knowing. 

** Quick! Quick! Don’t you hear 
the water? This way, this way before 
it comes,’’ he called again; and then 
he once more caught sight of the 
figures of the two intruders. 

They had slipped stealthily out of 
one of the windows at the back of 
the inn, and were peeping cautiously 
round the corner to see whether the 
coast was clear. Doubtless their plun- 
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der was in their pockets, and they 
were watching their chance to get 
away with it. But Caspar did not 
think of that. His mind had only 
room for one thought at a time, and 
the thought of the flood filled it. 

He stepped out from behind the tree 
and showed himself, shouting’ still 
louder than before :— 

vs Fools! Idiots! What are you 
doing? You have no time to lose! 
Come this way! I’ll guide you.” 

And still the men did not hear, or 
did not understand, or thought that 
they were being lured out into the open 
to be trapped. What else were they 
to think, seeing that they had been 
caught red-handed in robbery, and 
knew nothing of the great dam which 
held up the waters in the gorge? So 
they shrank back into the shadow, and 
crept carefully round the house, with 
their knives in their hands ready for 
use in case any one should be waiting 
for them on that side also. 

*“This way! this way! As quick as 
you can before the water comes!” 
Caspar was still shouting, ashe 
struggled up the final steep ascent. 

He thought that they were follow- 
ing. How could they be such fools as 
not to follow? But he had no time to 
stop and make sure; and by the time 
he had reached the top of the hillock, 
and climbed up the tree to the view 
point which he had prepared for his 
tourists—— 

‘**It comes!’ he called; and there, 
in truth, it came; and the moon, at that 
instant, shone through a rift in the 
clouds, so that he could see it. 

A huge wave of filthy glacier water, 
hundreds of feet high, was tearing 
down the valley, filling it from wall to 
wall, lapping the steep mountain sides 
with a vicious swish, and rolling along 
fragments of rock and blocks of glacier 
ice with an almost deafening roar. 
It was moving almost at the speed of 
an express train; and Caspar could see 
that, in another thirty seconds, t 
would be on him. 

High as the wave was, the eminence 
on which he stood, so far as he could 
judge, was higher; but it did not fol- 
low that the eminence was safe on 
that account. It blocked the track 
which the flood would have to take 
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The water would come up against it as 
against a second dam, and then—— 

‘Heaven help me !’’ Caspar prayed; 
and he did not trust himself to stand 
on his platform, but clung to the pine 

“tree with both arms and legs, tighten- 
ing his muscles round it. 

He had hardly done so when the 
flood struck the hillock. It struck it 
as a sea wave strikes a stone embank- 
ment, flinging an immense cloud of 
ice-cold spray before it; and then, the 
spray having subsided, the body of the 
water, stopped in its course, rose and 
rose, until it washed over the top of 
the mound, just as the sea, on a rough 
day, washes over a harbour break- 
water. 

“Heavens! If it rises higher! ’’ 
Caspar cried; but still it rose and 
rose. 

It rose till it covered his feet.. It 
rose till it got above his knees, and 
almost reached his waist. Its icy tem- 


perature froze him to the marrow; and 
he felt the current dragging as if it 
would tear him from his perch. 


He clung and clung, however, tight- 
ening his tired muscles as he had never 
needed to tighten them before, doubt- 
ing whether it would be possible for 
him to hang on for another instant; 
and then, of a sudden, the waters sank, 
almost as rapidly as they had risen, 
and dry land appeared again, while the 
flood raced on to do its work of de- 
vastation further down the valley. 


%” 


‘‘Thank Heaven! ’’ said Caspar, as 
he climbed painfully down, drenched 
and frozen and half dead, and turned 
to take stock of the damage done. 


His inn had disappeared. Not one 
stone of it remained standing on an- 
other; while, as for the men whom he 
had tried to rescue in spite of the fact 
that they had robbed him, he could not 
even see their bodies. 


‘* But I warned them,” he said to 
himself.. ‘‘ I did my best for them. I 
could not have done more’’; and he 
found comfort in that thought, even 
while he wept over the loss of all his 
worldly wealth. 





Baby—An Atlantic Idyll. 


By Ina 


HE was the reigning belle, that 
trip, among the saloon passen- 
gers on the Bright Star liner 

Gigar* one of the thirty-thousand 
ton, t\..uty-five knot ocean monsters. 
She was the most fascinating little 
widow ever produced by the Old 
World or the New, with blonde hair, 
big brown eyes, and the most plaintive, 
childish little voice that ever talked 
charming nonsense through a rosebud 
of a mouth. To the New World be- 
longed the credit of producing her. 
She was one more feather in the cap 
of the Stars and Stripes, and was now 
returning from her yearly trip to 
Europe. 

Every flirt who wishes to be really 
successful should — specialise. Ske 
should choose her own line of business 
and stick to it; whether she elect to 
be a jolly, sporting, out-of-door flirt, 
with short skirts and golf-clubs and no 
conventions, or a dreamy, romantic 
flirt, with a hint of a past and a touch 
of the guardian-angel, or a daring, 
vivacious flirt who knows all about it 
and something over and soon makes 
vou aware of the fact, or a winning, 
helpless, childish, you’re-a-great- 
wise-strong-man-and-I’m-a-poor-weak- 
littke-woman variety of the species, 
which last, between ourselves, carries 
more guns than any of them! 

And it was to this last-mentioned 
order of flirts that litthe Mrs. Win- 
stanley belonged. 

Of all the men who hovered round 
her deck-chair, wrapped her in her 
furs when the wind blew cold, or 
walked the deck with her when she 
was inclined for a little exercise, the 
favourite from the first had been 
Reginald Melville, a big young 
Englishman, one of the many 
sons of the Earl of  Fewacres, 
with a handsome, bronzed face and 
eves as blue as his blood. He had 
had a pretty long start of the others, 
it’s true. He had been little Mrs. 
Winstanley’s vis-a-vis in the boat- 
special from Euston to Liverpool, and 
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the two had chatted almost all the 
way. So, you see, he was more than 
two hundred miles in front of the field; 
and he was increasing his lead every 
hour. 

In the course of morning and even. 
ing walks and _ deck-chair chats, 
Reggie had confided to his charmer 
particulars of his position and pro- 
spects, and she had listened with the 
prettiest, most babyish air of interest 
and sympathy that ever a, little 
widow wore. 

‘“‘ There’s ever so many of us, you 
sec,’’ said Reggie. ‘* Two of us are 
in the Army and two in the Navy, and 
I was to have been a clergyman and to 
have had the best of the family livings; 
but—well—I didn’t take any degree at 
Oxford, and somehow I didn’t feel 
like being a clergyman; I wasn't 
good enough, and I wasn’t bad 
enough; I wasn’t good enough to 
clerge in earnest, and I wasn’t bad 
enough to clerge just for money. So 
I said 1 wouldn’t be a clergyman at 
all.” 

‘* And was the Earl vexed? ”’ asked 
the little widow. (She was rather fond 
of bringing in ‘‘ the Earl.’’) 

‘The old man? Well, he did 
have the hump a little at first. But he 
said if it was a case of principles, 
there was no more to be said, though 
he thought principles rather an ex- 
pensive luxury for a younger son, I 
fancy. He’s a good sort, my father. 
He’s in an awfully tight place, what 
with land going down in value and 
everything in such a beastly state, 80 
I thought it my duty to put my 
shoulder to the wheel, you know, and 
begin to look about me. I think a son 
ought to come to his father’s help m 
such a case, don’t you? So I tapped 
the old man of a few hundreds and I’m 
going to the States to Jook about me. 
I’ve been turning several things over 
in my head, until se 

“Yes? Until?” 

“ Well, until I met you, and then! 
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couldn’t think of anything but you. 
There! It’s out!’ 

“Mr. Melville! 
such things.’”’ 

It was evening, one of those mild, 
quiet winter evenings which mid- 
Atlantic sometimes gives us as a sur- 
prise-packet. They were leaning on 
the rail of the boat ; and, as little Mrs. 
Winstanley spoke, her big, brown 
eyes looked up at the moon and then 
down at the water, while Reggie Mel- 
ville gazed only at her. 

“But I can’t help saying such 
things. And look here, I can’t go on 
calling you Mrs. Winstanley. Mayn’t 
Icall you something else? ”’ 

“It is a long, formal-sounding 

name, isn’t it? ’’ agreed the charming 
widow. ‘‘ My real, real friends always 
call me ‘ Baby’ ; and perhaps, a long, 
long time hence, I may let you call me 
so.” 
“Baby! Why, it’s the very name 
foryou! It’s made for you! D’ye 
know, Baby, you’re not a bit like the 
other Americans I’ve met.”’ 

“You mean that I don’t say ‘I 
guess’ and ‘l'’m through,’ and 
‘That’s so,’ and all those kinds of 
things. Society Americans never do.” 

“No, I don’t mean that altogether. 
I've met lots of awfully jolly American 
Society girls, but you’re different from 
all of them—you’re different from all 
the women I ever met.”’ 

“ Baby ”’ turned her big, wondering 
eyes on Reggie, and murmured, 
“How strange! ’’ and then looked at 
the moonlit sea again. 
bug! She didn’t think it a bit 
strange. Like every very pretty 
Woman, she was constantly being told 
she Was different from all the others. 

‘lm downright, genuinely, honcst- 
ly in Jove, that’s what J am!” said 
Reggie Melville to himself a night or 
two later, as he lay in his berth, while 
the Gigantic buffeted her way through 
big head-seas and 1 


You mustn’t say 


4 a healthy young 
Sale shrieked through her rigging 
% And . h 4 = aD bo id 
: with a widow, too! 
t's too bad to give her such a name 


Hang it! 


as that. I can’t think of Baby as a 
widow. he’s just a charming girl 
Whose husband happened to die— 
that’s all. Wonder if she’ll Say yes or 
no when I pop. She might like to be 
the Hon. Mrs, Melville. But I don’t 
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want her to take me for such a reason 
as that. I want her to take me be- 
cause she loves me as much as I love 
her.”” And at that point of his senti- 
mental musings Reggie Melville left 
off listening to the wind and the waves 
and fell asleep. 

‘‘ They’re saying we shall be in at 
New York on Thursday,’’ said Mel- 
ville ruefully to his charmer, in the 
course of an after-dinner ‘‘ spoon ’’ on 
deck. ‘‘ I’m so awfully sorry. 


I wish 
the old boat wasn’t making such good 
time.’’ 

‘‘So do I,”’ agreed ‘‘ Baby.” ‘** I 
hate to think of the end of the pas- 
sage.”’ . 

‘* Baby! Dearest! 
you feel the same about it ! 
awfully sweet of you.”’ 

“You didn’t let me finish,’’ said 
‘* Baby ’”’ laughingly. ‘*T hate to 
think of the end of the passage, be- 
cause l’ve three big trunks full of 
Paris frocks, and I’m afraid of the 
Customs people.’’ 

‘“Oh!”’ said Reggie, his face fall- 
ing and his joy damped. 

** And I’ve heard such fearful stories 
from friends who’ve gone home from 
Kurope lately,’’ went on ‘* Baby.”’ 
‘* Sadie Macandrew wrote me _ that 
Senator Billings, who crossed by the 
same steamer as herself, had had a 
new set of teeth made in London, and 
the Customs people stopped him and 
said, ‘ You didn’t have that smile when 
you left here, Senator, I guess. That 
smile was made in Europe, and we 
don’t want any smiles but American 
ones, this side.’ And they made him 
pay [ don’t know how much, or leave 
his smile behind. Oh, my poor, dar- 
ling Paris frocks! I tremble when I 
think of them.”’ 

‘Baby! don’t think about Paris 
frocks. ‘Think about me. 1 must speak, 
now we're getting towards New York, 
You know quite well how much I love 
you. Will you have me? ’”’ 

‘How can I say, all at once? ™ 
cried the plaintive, childish voice. 
‘* Would you be very good and kind 
to me and take great care of me? I’m 
a little thing that wants to be taken 
care of. I’m not one of the new, 
strong kind of women who want votes 
and rights and all that. I don’t think 
a woman wants any rights, except to 


I’m so glad 
It’s most 
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be praised and petted and never con- 
tradicted and allowed to have her own 
way in everything.”’ 

‘‘Just so. Baby, dear, I’d take 
such care of you! And as to being 
good and kind to you i 

‘‘ There, that’s enough! ”’ laughed 
‘* Baby,’’ flapping him away with a 
little be-diamonded hand. ‘** But 
there’s something else to consider. 
My little girl wouldn’t like me to 
marry again.’’ 

‘Your little girl? Didn’t know 
you had one. Dear little kiddy! I’m 
awfully fond of kiddies. I’d buy her 
dolls and sweets, and play with her, 
and she’d soon get fond of me. 
That needn’t be any obstacle. I’d 
have two Babies to take care of in- 
stead of one—that’s all. See what a 
lovely moon there is! Shall we go aft 
and watch the track of the boat, as we 
did before? ”’ 

** Baby, you'll let me see you to your 
home, and you’ll give me a definite 
answer before we part, won’t you? ”’ 

Reggie Melville spoke low and 
earnestly amid the bustle and babel of 
the Bright Star pier at New York. 

“Oh, please, please, please don’t 
talk like that just now!”’ wailed 
** Baby,’’ wringing her little hands. 
“I’m almost crazy, thinking of the 
darling Paris frocks in my trunks, and 
of what these dreadful, cruel Customs 
people will do to them.’’ 

A hand was laid on Mrs. Win- 
stanley’s arm. ‘‘ Well, mother, here 
you are,”’ said a tall, tailor-built young 
woman, in a clear, decided voice. 

“Evelyn! How absurd of you to 
coéme and meet me!” ‘‘ Baby’s”’ 
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childish face and voice were full of 
vexation, even of mortification. “It 
was quite, quite unnecessary. This 
English boy has been awfully sweet to 
me and would have seen to every 
thing.’’ 

** I prefer to look after you myself, 
mother,’’ said the tailor-built young 
woman calmly. ‘‘ Thank you all the 
same,’’ she added, looking Reggie 
straight in the face with steady, grey 
eyes under level, dark brows ; ‘‘I find 
it rather a responsibility to havea 
mother who looks younger than my- 
self, and is addicted to ocean flirta- 
tions and to smuggling Paris frocks 
into a highly-protected country.” 

‘* Your mother? ”’ faltered Reggie, 
his manners temporarily impaired by 
the shock he had received ; ‘* you mean 
your stepmother, don’t you?” 

‘“ No, I don’t; I’m in the habit of 
meaning what I say. I engaged this 
little lady as my mother more than 
twenty years ago, and she’s kept the 
situation ever since. Come, mother, 
hurry up! We're ever so far from 
the letter W, and I suppose there'll be 
no end of a fuss over your contraband, 
‘‘I’m due at my debating club at eight, 
and it’s my turn to open the debate 
to-night.”’ 

‘* Good-bye,”’ said ‘‘ Baby” plait 
tively, holding out her little hand 
‘‘I’m very sorry. But I did tell you, 
didn’t I, that my little girl wouldn't 
like it? ’? 

And Reggie Melville was left alone, 
standing near the big M on the wall 
waiting to have his trunks searched, 
and trying to readjust his views 
life and love. 
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The Case of Walwyn Garett. 


By Gertrude Lone. 


OME of my readers may re- 
member the strange case of 
Walwyn Garett, formerly of 

the 10th Punjab Frontier Cavalry ; 
and later the well-known ex- 
hunter and antiquary, who died 
in such strange circumstances at 
Russac, in Lower Brittany, a little 
over three years ago. The case caused 
a considerable stir at the time, and 
afforded a welcome sensation for the 
halfpenny Press, till it was extin- 
guished by a piquant society ‘‘ cause 
célébre.’? His own account of it was 
told by him before he died to myself, 
Cecil Renton, and to Monsieur Paul 
de Royet, chief of the police of the 
district in which the village and forest 
I have called Russac are situated, and 
subsequent investigation proved to us 
beyond the shadow of doubt that his 
story was true as to its main details. 
But having regard to its extraordinary 
nature, with the approval of the Juge 
de Paix, to whom everything was told, 
it was decided not to make it public, 
and | was asked not to relate it for 
three years, and then only with all 
names of people and places changed. 
This period has now elapsed, and I am 
at liberty to tell the story for what it 
is worth, without attempting to ex- 
plain it. 

‘Walwyn Garett and myself were 
friends of many years’ standing, having 
been together first at school and Sand- 
hurst, then in India, and later on hunt- 
ing and exploring in both continents. 
On our return to civilised life we were 
in the habit of going on a riding tour 
every year, and early in the summer 
of the year in question were in Lower 
Brittany, riding two powerful black 
mares bought for the purpose at 
Dinan, All visitors to Brittany will 
know the breed, which is said to be 
descended unchanged from the des- 
triers used by the heavily-armed 
Warriors of the Middle Ages. We 
chose that district for our holiday that 
year, because Walwyn was descended 
from an old noble family of Lower 


Brittany, and being of a_ rather 
romantic turn of mind, he wanted to 
visit the haunts of his ancestors. 

Early in June we reached Russac, a 
little village on the fringe of a forest, 
not far from which my friend’s an- 
cestors were said to have lived. Be- 
yond this fact there was nothing 
actually interesting or attractive in it, 
except that it was out of the track of 
motor-cars, and we had intended to 
ride on next morning. But unfortu- 
nately, we found that my mare had a 
slight gall, thanks to a wrinkle in the 
saddle blanket worn under the big 
Mexican cowboy saddles that Walwyn 
and I always made use of in our 
wanderings, and so we determined to 
remain two nights at Russac to allow 
of its healing. 

We breakfasted early next morning, 
and were sitting smoking on the bal- 
cony of the auberge, which overlooked 
the forest, discussing our route for the 
next day, when suddenly Walwyn 
ceased speaking in the middle of a 
sentence. Turning towards him, I 
found that he was gazing intently at 
the forest, with a look of terrible 
anxiety on his face. 

‘“*Good heavens, 
claimed, ‘‘ What on 
matter ? ’’ 

He looked round with a start, 
laughed nervously, and then said, 
standing up. ‘‘I say, old man, do 
you mind if I leave you for a few 
hours? I must ride into that forest.” 

‘*Of course I don’t mind,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘ But what has put that 
idea into your head? ’”’ 

*“*T don’t know,” he answered, 
rather confusedly. ‘‘I know I must, 
that’s all. To tell the honest truth, I 
feel as if some one wanted me very 
badly indeed in there.”’ 

I tried to laugh the idea off, but 
without succéss. Although a normal 
man in most respects, he was rather 
prone to allow strange and, as I often 
thought, rather morbid fancies to 
obsess him, As a general rule, he cast 
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them aside readily enough, but on this 
occasion he was in earnest, and with- 
out further discussion he went down- 
stairs and saddled his horse, and 
mounting immediately, he rode away, 
and did not return till nightfall, al- 
though he had said he expected to be 
back early in the evening. 

Needless to say, however, I did not 
feel in the least apprehensive, and 
when I at last heard his horse’s hoofs 
on the cobble-stones, and recognised 
him in the failing twilight, I went 
down to meet him without any idea of 
anything being amiss with him. 

I reached the door just as he pulled 
up, but to my surprise he made no 
attempt to dismount, and did _ not 
answer when I spoke to him. I then 
noticed that he was leaning forward 
as if ill and in pain, and that he had no 
coat on, and on going up to him I dis- 
covered that his clothes were torn and 
soaked with blood, and that he was 
bandaged in several places with what 
afterwards proved to be strips torn 
roughly from a lady’s dress. I might 
add that the doctor, whom we called 
at once, said that it was only the ex- 
treme skill with which the bandages 
had been applied that had saved him 
from bleeding to death. But the 
strangest thing of all was that, hung 
from the horn of his saddle, was a 
long cross-hilted sword, which experts 
have since told me dates from the 
fourteenth century. 

He was indeed terribly wounded, 
and quite unable to give an account 
of what had happened, and did not 
recover consciousness till early in the 
following afternoon. For a time he 
seemed dazed, and muttered inaudibly, 
and did not seem to see me or Mon- 
sieur de Royet, the chief of the police, 
who happened to have just arrived to 
make inquiries. ‘Then, catching sight 
of me, he said, ‘‘ Hullo, old chap. Bit 
the worse for wear, am ! not? 1 
suppose you are dying to hear all 
about me, you and this gentleman.’”’ 

*“*Don’t worry, old man,” I 
answered. ‘‘ Get a bit stronger first. 
This is Monsieur de Royet; Chief of 
Police.’’ 

‘** Pleased to meet you, sir,’’ said 
Walwyn. “‘ But it is no good wait- 
ing. I’d better tell you everything 
now, while I can.’* 
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We both tried to dissuade him, pro 
fessionally anxious though De Royet 
wag to hear an explanation of my 
friend’s condition. But W alwyn 
would take no denial; so the French. 
man, who spoke English well, pro- 
duced a notebook, and, as Walwyn 
told his tale, he took jt down in short. 
hand. 

‘I dare say you will think I am the 
gaudiest kind of liar,’’ he began, 
‘** But I can’t help that. I’m going to 
tell you exactly what I saw and did. 
On reaching the forest, by some in- 
stinct I chose a narrow ‘bridle-path 
leading eastward. Why I took it I can 
not say. Something seemed to impel 
me, and I must explain that through- 
out my ride and everything that fol- 
lowed, I seemed to know where to go, 
what to do, and what obstacles to 
avoid, as if I had known the forest 
and everything in it all my life, where- 
as, as you know, Renton, I have never 


set eves on it before. 
‘*The path had not the appearance of 


being much used, and indeed I saw no 
until I had ridden about a mile, 
met an old wood-cutter carry- 
He stopped as 
came up to 
much agi- 


one 
when | 
ing a bundle of sticks. 
and when | 
evidently 


he saw me. 
him he said, 
tated :— 

‘ Monsieur, for the love of heaven. 
go not into this part of the forest.’ 

‘Why not?’ I answered with 
some surprise. ‘ You have just come 
from it yourself ; what is the danger?’ 

‘“*T ‘oo no further than this,’ he 
answered. ‘It iis death to do so or to 
cross the river.’ 

‘This sounded interesting, so I tried 
to get some more information out of 
him. But he either could not or would 
not give me any—would not is, I 
fancy, the more probable, for when he 

saw that I was determined to go 0M, 
he said: 

‘But if Monsieur must go, let me 
pray him not to arm_ himself,’ I 
couldn't help laughing, and _ saying, 
‘Thanks for the hint, but I have n0 
inte ntion or prospect of arming my- 
self.’ I gave him a franc, and r 
on, now more than ever determined to 
see the end of my mysterious quest, 
and about twenty minutes after leaving 
him I came to a small stream, evi- 
dently the river he had alluded to. 
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was very narrow, but had cut deep into 
the soil, and at the point I reached, 
its perpendicular, brush-grown banks 
made it quite impassable. But I was 
never for a moment in doubt as to 
what to do, and, turning up-stream, I 
came to a gully leading down to an in- 
tricate ford, which I crossed without 
difficulty, aahough the mare was a 
little unwilling to enter the water at 
first. 

‘ The forest was much denser on the 
far bank, and there was no longer any 
semblance of a road, only narrow 
tracks looking like deer paths. But 
though I had to force almost every 
yard of my way through brushwood, 
I was never at a loss, and after half 
an hour’s slow travelling I came out 
of the jungle at one end of a long open 
meadow, perhaps three hundred yards 
long and a hundred yards wide at the 
broadest part, quite bare, but for a 
single huge oak tree in the middle of 
it. My way lay across it, to a road 
which I could see near the far end, 
and as I cantered over the soft turf, I 
noticed a short row of banks on my 
right hand, cut roughly into steps, and 
evidently intended as stands for spec- 
tators at some sports. 


“All was plain sailing now, and 
somehow | knew that my journey was 
nearly at an end, and so I was not sur- 
prised at turning a bend in the road 
to find myself close to a small medi- 
eval castle standing on a low hill in 
another clearing, overlooking a little 
lake on which I could see a number of 
wild-fowl. I pulled my horse up toa 
walk, and gazed in admiration at the 
castle.’ 1 am fond of such things, as 
you know, and this one was not only 
very well preserved, having all its 
original features, but also extremely 
picturesque. I could not help thinking 
as I looked that I had seen it before, 
but | knew that that was impossible, 
> I supposed I must have seen another 
resembling it, or perhaps a picture at 
some time or other. 


“The drawbridge was down, so I 
rode through the gateway under the 
portcullis into the courtyard at the 
other end of which stood the massive 
stone keep, Everything was in such per- 
fect order that I fully expected to find 

pople about, but there was not a soul 
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to be seen. But the impulse that was 
leading me did not allow me to waste 
time in the courtyard, so after stabling 
my mare in a sort of loose-box which 
I found, I left her, and went up the 
castle steps. 

‘* As is often the case, I expected to 
find the keep a mere shell, the stout- 
ness of the walls having withstood the 
ravages of time while the inside had 
fallen in ruins, but again I was mis- 
taken. I found myself in a large hall, 
fully furnished, according to the idea 
of the Middle Ages, with benches, 
stools, one or two high-backed chairs, 
and a long table on trestles. The 
walls and rafters were hung with the 
heads of deer and boarg, and a few old 
shields and swords, one or two mugs 
and other household articles lay about 
on the table, and the whole place had 
unmistakably the atmosphere of ‘an in- 
habited place. Moreover, I realised 
that I knew it. I recognised some of 
the devices on the shields, and the 
whole place seemed perfectly familiar. 

‘* Ordinarily 1 ought to have been 
surprised at least, if not a bit scared, 
but not a suggestion of astonishment 
or alarm entered my head, and after a 
brief glance round the hall, I crossed 
it and went up a narrow winding stair- 
case, eventually reaching a small room 
built in the thickness of the wall. The 
walls and floor were of stone, the latter 
covered by two or three deer-skins 
sewn together. There was a low bed 
against one wall, a wooden stool and 
a chest, and as I entered, I took stock 
of the meagre furniture negligently, as 
of things with which one is familiar, 
going straight to a recess in which I 
found the pieces of a full suit of 
armour hanging on peg’s. 

‘* You know how fond I am of ar- 
mour, and you will not be surprised to 
hear that, quite apart from any mani- 
festation of the mysterious impulse 
which had brought me to the castle, I 
promptly took that armour down and 
examined it. It was, as I judged, a 
late fourteenth century suit, and, 
though not rich or highly adorned, it 
looked strong and_ serviceable. I 
noticed also, with some little mild sur. 
prise, that all the straps were in place 
and in good order, as were the leather 
soles of the sollerets. But the 
strangest thing of all was that the half- 


—_ 
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obliterated arms on the shield were 
those of my own family, nine golden 
spearheads arranged in saltire on a 
green shield. But I had no time to 
muse over this, any more than over 
the strange state of preservation of the 
castle. I felt that I had not been led 
to the castle merely to examine it and 
its contents as an antiquary, but for 
some far more serious purpose, which 
would only be accomplished if 1 put on 
that armour, and taking off my coat, I 
picked up a leg-piece, and began to 
put it on. Fortunately, I was wear- 
ing Jodhpur breeches, without long 
boots or gaiters, so was able to do so 
without the necessity of undressing 
further. 

*“ You have never put on armour, I 
suppose, either of you, but as you can 
well imagine, it is not an easy task 
unassisted, even to a man well accus- 
tomed’ to it, and I had only done it 
once or twice as an experiment. But, 
as in the case of everything else, I 
knew exactly what to do, and at last I 
stood up fully armed, but for gaunt- 
lets, shield, and sword, which lay on 
the bed. I took up the latter, and 
buckled it on, and was about to pick 
up shield and gauntlets when the 
castle, which had been as silent as an 
empty church a moment before, be- 
came aloud with busy sounds, the 
heavy tramping of armoured men, the 
rattle of their harness, a hum of voices, 
and outside in the court the clattering 
of horses’ hoofs, and the jingling of 
their bits and gear. 

‘*Then I remembered what the 
woodcutter had said, evidently with 
some old local legend in view, that 
nothing would happen unless I armed 
myself. Well, I had armed myself, 
and so I supposed that something 
would happen. In any case, there 
was no avoiding an adventure now, 
unless the whole thing was a dream or 
a delusion, and I determined to see it 
through. 

** However, I thought it was best to 
reconnoitre a little first, so I went to 
the window and looked out, and in- 
voluntarily I said, ‘ If this is a dream, 
it is a strangely substantial one.’ 

‘‘The court was full of horses, 
saddled and ready, big, heavy animals 
like those two mares of ours, among 
them being my own, all held by men 
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in strange, unfamiliar garb. A number 
of mounted and dismounted, fully- 
equipped men-at-arms were assembled 
at the far end, and by the steps there 
were three men in full knight’s armour 
like my own, talking earnestly. I 
rubbed my eyeg a little, and then bit 
my finger to see if 1 was awake. But, 
although I almost drew blood, the 
dream, if it was one, would not break 
up, and everything seemed as substan- 
tial as yourself and Monsieur the 
Chief of Police. There seemed to be 
no escaping the evidence of my eyes 
and ears. At the moment of buckling 
on my sword, I had by some means 
gone back to the fourteenth century, 
the age of the Black Prince, Du 
Guesclin, and Sir John Chandos. 

** I was about to leavetheroom to find 
my fate, whatever it might be, when 
the door opened, and another armoured 
man broad-shouldered, 
man past middle 
age, with a pleasant, cheery face, 
which I recognised at once as that of 
an old friend, though when and where 
I knew him before I cannot imagine. 
As he caught sight of me he exclaimed 
in a strange language which somehow 
I understood, though it was neither 
English nor French: 

‘** Ha, Sir Gauvain.’ He used the 
old French form of my Christian name. 
‘Ready for the lists, I see. But 
where is thy squire?’ 

‘** * Squire I have none,’ I answered. 
So I armed myself, and a slow task it 


came in, a 


powerful-looking 


was. 

‘** But that was ill done, Gauvain, 
lad,’ he returned. ‘An I_ had 
known, I had sent someone to help 
thee.’ 

‘**T knew not who to call,’ I an- 
swered. ‘And being a stranger——’ 

“*A stranger!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Thou art no stranger here, and wert 
thou not thyself, could the champion 
of Lady Yniol be a stranger? But 
time presses. Let us go down.’ 

‘“T followed him down to the hall, 
which was now full of armoured men, 
the faces of many of whom seemed 
perfectly familiar to me, and as my 
first acquaintance announced me I! 
noticed that there were two parties 
among them, and that one party Tre 
garded my host and myself with bus 
little favour. 
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“Sir Gauvain is ready,” said my 
friend. ‘But where are the Lady 
Yniol and her accuser?’ 

‘¢« Sir Raoul will be in the lists, doubt 
it not, Sir Robert,’ answered a scowl- 
ing, brutal-looking man, who was evi- 
dently the leader of the opposition. 
‘And as to that cursed’ witch, 
Yniol—— ’ 

‘* Sir Robert’s face grew black as a 
thunder-cloud, and his hand sprang to 
his hilt, seeing which, the other glared 
at him insolently, and followed suit. 
But Sir Robert regained his self-con- 
trol immediately, and said quietly, but 
decisively : 

*** Enough, my lord. The Lady 
Yniol is not yet proven a witch, and 
when my friend Sir Gauvain has 
settled with my Lord of Vargny, thou 
and I will go into this matter further. 
Beg the Lady Yniol to honour us with 
her fair presence." 

“The other knights  sniggered 
slightly, and at a word from their 
leader, two ef them left the hail, re- 
turning in a few minutes with a richly- 
dressed, very beautiful girl, who 
looked terribly frightened and care- 
worn, as well she might, for her arms 
were bound behind her back. The 
moment I saw her I knew her, and 
knew that I loved her, and understood 
at last the power which had drawn 
me, and, as our eyes met, a piteous 
look came into her face, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Gauvain!’’ she tried to come 
to me. But the two ruffians held her 
back, and I was about to take my own 
forcible part in the proceedings when 
Sir Robert anticipated me with a 
furious oath. 

“In the name of the foul fiend, your 
master, loose the maiden’s arms!’ 
he roared. ‘What unknightly trick 
is this to bind her without need ?’ 

“She is our prisoner, Sir Robert, 
not thine,’ returned the leader trucu- 
lently. ‘We did but bring her here 
of our gentle courtesy to meet thy con- 
venience and that of her champion. 
We will bind her or not as we please, 
and, in sooth, hempen cords are a 
more befitting ornament for a witch’s 
hands than bracelets of gold.’ 

My fingers itched to draw my sword 
and teach the brute manners, but I 
knew that it was out of the question, 
out of courtesy to my host, and for 
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Lady Yniol’s sake, for whom I had to 
fight. So I swallowed my wrath as 
best I could, and accompanied the 
others, and mounted and rode out, 
Lady Yniol being placed in a horse- 
litter. As we went down the road, I 
gathered that she had been seized by 
Lord Raoul de Vargny within his 
jurisdiction, and accused of witchcraft. 
As was her right, she had appealed to 
the judgment of heaven, and had 
chosen me as her champion. Well, I 
asked for nothing better, and, as I 
rode, I prayed silently that my arm 
might be strong, that I might be able 
not only to vindicate her cause, but to 
wreak fitting vengeance on the Lord 
of Vargny. 

‘The mounds in the meadow were 
already covered with spectators 
eagerly awaiting the coming combat, 
a vacant space having been left in the 
centre, and covered with benches and 
tapestry for the gentry and their 
women-folk. But there was another 
new feature in the meadow, the sight 
of which made my blood boil. Lean- 
ing up against a huge horizontal limb 
of the solitary oak was a rough lad- 
der, a noosed rope dangling beside it, 
and my unhappy Yniol was taken out 
of her litter, and carried half way up 
the ladder, and made to sit there in 
view of every one. Nor was this all. 
As a final indignity, the noose was 
passed about her neck, so that the un- 
speakable Raoul might lose no time 
over murdering her in the event of my 
defeat. Sir Robert and several other 
knights, as well as I myself, expostue 
lated in unmeasured terms at their in- 
human treatment of the poor girl, but 
without result, and seeing that nothing 
could be done short of provoking a 
general mélée, we had to allow her 
brutal guardians do as they wished. 

‘*Mv adversary was not on the 
ground, so Sir Robert and I went over 
to the tree, and I asked leave to speak 
to Yniol. It was given grudgingly, 
so I rode up to the ladder, and, look. 
ing up into her face, I tried to comfort 
and reassure her, adding : 

‘** And be sure, dear Yniol, that all 
a man may do, I will do for thee.” 

*** That I doubt not,’ she answered. 
‘ But Raoul is a perilous man at arms, 
Many knights has he slain. Oh, it ig 
hard to die so young, and thus! ? 
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*** Thou shalt not die,’ I exclaimed. 
* Were Raoul ten times as strong, will 
not God defend the right?’ ‘And I 
meant what I said. ‘ He knows that 
thou art no witch. Yniol, dearest, 
would that I had some favour of thine 
to wear.’ 

‘She laughed a little bitterly and 
said: ‘I would give thee a glove, all 
I have, but mine are on my hands, and 
my hands—well, they are as thou 
seest, bound behind me, as is fitting 
for a witch. Listen, my dear one. 
Two things are my undoing, one the 
fair face God has given me, the other 
my skill in healing. That evil man 
was taken with desire for me, and as I 
would have none of him—for am I not 
thine?—in his anger he spread tales 
abroad that I was a witch. ‘Then 
when thou wast far away at the wars, 
he came upon me while I was gather- 
ing herbs for simples, and cried to his 
men, ‘‘ See the witch at her work, 
seize her.’’ So the men bound me, 
and Iwas thrown into a dungeon. 
But return, dear Gauvain, and God 
speed thee. Raoul cometh.  Fare- 
well,’ 

“*T turned, and saw a knight on a 
huge dun _ horse entering the field, 
accompanied by a single squire. His 
visor was down, but I recognised his 
arms as those of De Vargny. So, 
stooping down, I kissed poor Ynoil’s 
tightly-tied gloved hands, and then, 
closing my visor, returned to the lists. 
A squire handed me a long spear, 
and I and my adversary sat opposite 
the centre, while a herald declared the 
conditions of the fight, three courses 
with the spear, after which, if we lived, 
we were to fight with the sword on 
horseback, or on foot, to the death. 

Although I know as much about 
fighting as most men, I expect you 
think that I must have felt rather help- 
less when I found that I was to ride 
a regular medieval joust. But, by 
some means, with my armour, I 
seemed to have acquired the knowledge 
of experience as regards everything 
connected with it, and I never felt more 
confident of my ability to do a thing 
than when I laid my spear in rest, and 
gathered my mare together for the 
first course. Indeed, it never occurred 
to me that I was doing it for the first 
time in my life. 
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‘‘The heralds waited a moment to 
see if we were both ready. Then the 
signal was given. Our horses sprang 
into a gallop simultaneously, and we 
thundered across the meadow at one 
another, till, without a sign of flinch- 
ing on either side, we met with a 
terrific crash, our spears flying to 
splinters, and our horses being brought 
to a dead standstill, and forced back 
on their haunches, amid a sort of gasp 
from the whole assemblage, followed 
by a cheer, as we both gradually re- 
covered, and our horses leapt forward 
again. 

‘It is impossible to give an idea of 
the shock of meeting. I know of nothing 
like it. It jars one’s whole body from 
head to foot, and I felt dazed and half 
stunned, and hardly knew how I got 
back to my place and took another 
spear. But, whispering Yniol’s name, 
I pulled myself together and once 
again Raoul and I met with a terrific 
crash, and again I gave him as good 
as he gave me, and the spectators 
cheered us to the echo. ‘There re- 
mained but one spear more, and glad 
I was of it, for, with the best will in 
the world, I felt as if I could not have 
ridden a fourth course successfully. 
But if I and my mare were badly 
shaken, my enemy and his dun 
charger were no better off, and in the 
third course the pair of us went down 
side by side, our horses being unable 
themselves. But the fall 
did us no harm, and we were soon on 
our feet with our swords out and 
shields on arm, and, after a moment’s 
breathing space, we fell to with the 
heartiest good will, while squires led 
our trembling horses away. 

‘*Sir Raoul was enormously powerful, 
and his blows shook me badly when 
they did get home. But I found that 
I was much the = quicker and 
the better swordsman, which more 
than compensated for his superior 
strength; and I don’t mind owning 
that I enjoyed that fight thoroughly. 
But two powerful men, even when in 
full armour, cannot go on slashing at 
one another indefinitely with impunity, 
and many a thrust and cut got home 
in weakly protected spots, “although 
neither of us noticed them at the time. 
For myself, the first intimation I had 
of being wounded was the discovery, 


to recover 
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that I was bleeding. I know now that 
| must have been very badly hurt 
really, but in my excitement I felt 
nothing, and the sight of the blood 
only made me fight the more vigor- 
ously. 

“But, sore wounded also and drip- 
ping with blood though he was, I 
could not get the better of my adver- 
sary; and at last I began to be con- 
scious that my strength was failing, 
and with that consciousness came an 
awful mental picture of poor Yniol 
dangling in agony at the end of the 
rope. The thought nerved me to a 
supreme effort, and I made a furious 
onslaught on her persecutor. 

“| had been fighting warily, sparring 

for time as it were, and my attack 
took, him completely by surprise. 
Beating his sword and shield down 
with mine, I closed with him and 
drove my pommel into his throat with 
all my force, and, as he reeled back, 
I swung my sword round and 
dealt him a terrific blow on _ the 
neck. I felt the good steel bite 
deep into his camail, and I knew 
that I had struck home. He faltered, 
turned half away, and unconsciously 
lifted his arm, thus giving me the 
opportunity I was looking for, and 
I drove my point deep into his ill- 
protected armpit, following it by 
another crushing blow on the side of 
his head which sent him to ground 
like a poleaxed bullock. He made a 
weak attempt to rise, but fell heavily 
back, and then, stooping down, I 
placed my dagger to his visor and 
shouted as loud as I could: ‘ Yield 
thee, Sir Raoul!’ He made no 
answer, and my blood being up, and 
feeling utterly devoid of pity for 
Yniol’s persecutor, I was about to 
drive the deadly point home, when 
I heard my host exclaim : 
_ _.,Gauvain, slay him not! The day 
is thine and Yniol’s!’”? and a number 
of knights hurried up and gathered 
round us. 

‘Now that the excitement was over, 
my strength completely failed me, and 
I knew that I was badly hurt. Indeed, 
1 was about to fall beside my late ad- 
versary, when I was seized by friendly 
hands and supported. Some one un- 
fastened my helmet and took it off; 
another handed me a cup of wine, 
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which I drained to the last drop. 
Then I remembered my poor Yniol, 
still painfully bound, and I gasped 
out: 

‘**Vniol! I am wounded to death, 
but I must free her.’’ 

‘*T could not have stood, much less 
walked alone, but my friends helped 
me to the tree and some one guided 
my trembling hand as I cut my lady’s 
bonds. Then I sank exhausted to the 
ground, and somehow found my head 
on her lap and felt her hands on my 
cheeks and heard her saying piteously : 

‘** Gauvain, Gauvain, my beloved! 
Do not leave me after winning me so 
gallantly !’’ 

‘* T opened my eyes and saw her sweet 
face looking down into mine, her 
eyes swimming with tears. I mur- 
mured her name. I could do no more, 
and then I shut my eyes again. I was 
dimly conscious of my armour being 
stripped off, of her gentle hands tend- 
ing and bandaging my wounds, of her 
voice, and of the low conversation of 
the men who stood round, from which 
I learnt that I had killed Raoul. I am 
afraid I did not then, and do not now, 
feel the slightest regret for doing so. 
Then I was lifted up gently and laid 
in some sort of litter. I felt Yniol’s 
soft lips press mine, and tried to return 
her kiss, and then I knew no more till 
I came to my senses, just at sunset, 
lying on the floor of the hall, and 
alone.”’ 

Walwyn stopped at this point, and 
he turned and looked sadly out of the 
window toward the forest and mur- 
mured something inaudibly. Then he 
went on. 

‘* Not for a moment did it occur to 
me that I had dreamt my battle with 
Raoul. For one thing, I was conscious 
of being terribly wounded, and my 
shirt and breeches were torn and 
drenched with blood, and beside me 
on a bench lay my battered armour. 
But, strangest of all, my wounds were 
bandaged with strips which I recog- 
nised as having been torn from Yniol’s 
dress. 

‘*How I dragged myself out and 
mounted I do not know. Fortunately 
the mare was saddled, my sword being 
hung to the horn of the saddle, but 
she looked tucked up and exhausted 
and her side and the saddle were 
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stained with grass and earth. I 
noticed all these things half uncon- 
sciously as I climbed painfully on to 
her back, and as I found the stirrups 
she started out of the courtyard. I 
supposed she remembered the way 
home. I was hardly conscious and did 
not attempt to guide her, and knew 
nothing till 1 found myself here and 
in bed.’’. 

He paused again for a few moments, 
and then he said: 

‘* Now, old man, I want you to do 
me a favour. I am going, and glad I 
am to go and find my Yniol again. 
But will you and this gentleman ride 
to the castle to-morrow morning and 
tell me what you see and if possible 
bring back my armour? I want to see 
it again. There will be no danger as 
long as you do not arm yourselves. 
Indeed, I do not think that anything 
would happen if you did so. I imagine 
that all the trouble was caused by that 
ruffian Raoul de Vargny, and I have 
killed him.”’ 


I cannot say that I cared about 


doing so, but I consented, as did Mon- 
sieur de Royet, and early next morn- 
ing we started out on horseback. But, 


not being guided as Walwyn had 
been, it took us over two hours to 
find the ford over the stream and 
reach the meadow. But we did so at 
last, and as we broke out of the forest 
into the open I turned to my com- 
panion and said: 

*“Do you know this place, Mon- 
sieur? ”’ 

“‘I do not, Monsieur,’’ he answered. 
**I have heard both of it and the 
castle, but the dense forest and river 
make it hard to reach them. Look, 
there are the mounds your friend 
spoke of and the tree. Mon Dieu! ”’ 
he added, crossing himself as we 
approached them. ‘‘ Look at that. 
There has indeed been a duel fought 
here! ’’ 

Indeed, it was obvious enough. The 
two long parallel lines of hoof marks 
in opposite directions, the deep inden- 
tations and gashes in the close turf 
opposite the middle of the mounds, 
proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that two horsemen. had charged 
down on one another, meeting and 
halting dead in full career. Close to 
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the meeting point the ground was forn 
and trampled and blood-stained over 
a small area, and in one spot was a 
dried pool of blood, evidently marking 
where the murderer Raoul had fallen, 
There had been no rain since Walwyn’s 
adventure to wash out the traces of 
the combat. 

We rode up the road without speak- 
ing, and in a few minutes reached the 
castle, which was exactly as he had 
described it. I must own that after 
what we had seen we did not feel very 
much inclined even to enter the court- 
yard, much less explore the castle 
itself. But neither of us cared to be 
the first to draw back, so we dis- 
mounted, tethered our horses to old 
iron rings which had probably held 
the reins of many a gallant destrier in 
bygone days, and went up the steps 
into the hall, half expecting to find it 
full of truculent ironclad fourteenth- 
century’ warriors. But it was un- 
tenanted, and as silent as an empty 
church, as Walwyn had said, but 
otherwise exactly as he had described 
it, with one exception. On a bench 
lay a number of pieces of armour 
covered with fresh blood stains and 
battered and hacked, the marks being 
bright as if recently made. And ona 
cloth laid on the floor was the bloody 
impress of a human body. 

We had had quite enough of the 
haunted castle by this time, but there 
still remained my friend’s coat, so we 
went up the winding stair, trying to 
persuade ourselves that we were not 
the least nervous, and, after one or 
two failures, found the room he had 
spoken of, in which we found his coat 
lying on the bed. Then we hurried 
down, collected the armour, and, fas- 
tening it as well as we could to our 
saddles, we rode away, more relieved 
than I can descrihe at escaping from 
the haunted fortress, and after two 
hours wandering in the dense ‘forest, 
reached the village once more and 
went up to Walwyn. The doctor was 
with him and he was evidently failing, 
but he met us with an eager look, and 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ You have got my armour! Now 
was I lying or not? What did you 
find? ”’ . 

‘* Enough evidence and to spare, 
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I answered. ‘‘ There was no mistak- 
ing the fact that there had been a duel 
in that meadow a day or two back, 
and, as you see, we found your 
armour, which had ubviously been re- 
cently worn in a fight, and your coat. 
What does it all mean? ”’ 

Walwyn shook his head wearily. 

‘‘ However, I shall soon know,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ Yniol won’t have much 
longer to wait. Poor darling! She 
has done so too long already.” 

All that could be done for Walwyn 
was done. Nurses and other doctors 
had been sent for, and arrived soon 
after our expedition. But all to no 
purpose. Being a Catholic, the local 
priest was sent for, and, after receiv- 
ing all the consolations of his Church, 
lie sank rapidly into a lethargy, from 
which we did not expect him to awake. 
He lingered thus for a day and a half, 
but the end did not come till just a 
week after his strange duel. While 
sitting by his bed at midday, I heard 
him move and utter some inaudible 
remark, and, turning round I saw him 
half sitting up, leaning on his arm. I 
called to him, but he was gazing 
across the room and did not seem to 
hear or see me. Suddenly a smile lit 
up his sunken features, and he ex- 
claimed in French: 

“Yniol, Yniol, ’tis thou, dear one! 
Wait, m’amie, I am coming.”’ 

A look of supreme happiness spread 
over his face, he stretched out his 
arms, and, saying ‘‘Yniol’’ once more, 
he fell back on the pillow, dead. 

He was buried in the little village 
cemetery, the police officer, myself, 
and the two nuns who had nursed him 
being the only mourners; and, when 
the funeral was over, Monsieur de 
Royet came back and lunched with 
mat the Inn. We spoke little during 
the meal, but, when it was over, I 
Said: 

a Monsieur de Royet, can you 
explain this sad business ?’’ 

“Hardly explain it,” he answered. 

But I know the legend well, The 


castle has always had the reputation 
of being haunted—cursed if you will— 
and none of the woodmen or peasants 
will go near it. I know of two men 
at least who tried to do so, tourists 
they were, who were never seen 
again.” 

** But what is the legend ?’’ I asked. 

** Your friend has told it you—the 
story of the wicked Lord Raoul de 
Vargny and the Lady Yniol. But her 
champion never came to the lists, as 
De Vargny’s mén murdered him on 
bis way.”’ 

‘*Then did they hang Yniol? ” 

‘No, for Count Robert de Russac 
and his knights saved her at the time. 
They swore that they would wait till 
her champion came, if they waited till 
doomsday. There was a terrible 
battle in that meadow and most of 
them were killed, but what became of 
Yniol is not known.”’ 

‘‘Is this generally known?’ I 
asked. 

‘* No, monsieur, but I happen to be 
descended direct from Gauvain’s 
father. No, he was not a De Royet. 
My family were ruined and proscribed 
at the time of the Revolution, and so 
changed their name. That young 
man’s full name was the Chevalier 
Gauvain de Garet.” 

‘* De Garet !’’ I exclaimed. “ Why, 
Walwyn’s name was De Garet. His 
family settled in England a hundred 
years or so ago and called themselves 
Garett.”’ 

‘** Just so, Monsieur,” he exclaimed. 
** How it may be I do not know, but, 
if I mistake not, not only is Walwyn 
Garett the same name as Gauvain de 
Garet, made modern and English, but 
those that bore those names are one 
and the same also. Count Robert and 
the others swore that they would wait 
for Gauvain. They have done soa, -and 
Fe has come.” 

And, in spite of all that common 
sense bid me say, I could not contra 
dict him. 














The Cardboard Box. 


By Herbert Shaw. 


OU know, these two were just 
ordinary married people; but 
she was not quite so ordinary 

as her husband. For one thing, her 
name was Greta, and there was more 
than England in her blood... . 

Over the hurried breakfast (it was 
always a hurried affair for six days 
in the week, because of the 8.40 to 
Waterloo) she said :— 

** Shall you be home early to-night, 
Dick? ”’ 

‘* Most likely, old girl. Oh, Greta 
—I quite forgot to tell you last night. 
Bringing home this extra work to do 
is the very deuce, but it’s got to be 
done, and we'll pull out of this hard- 
up stage some day, and then rd 

He began to pull on his boots, think- 
ing of the bare five minutes to catch 
the train, of the letters he would have 
to write at the oflice before lunch, ot 
everything connected with his am- 
bition to get on and to make moncy, 
to live in a bigger house, to have three 
months in Italy with Greta. 
Some day. . . It is wonderful how 
five hundred torturing dreams can 
come in a second to poor men. 

‘*You haven’t told me anything 
yet.” Greta seemed anxious. gi 
want to know, because | thought of 
going to London myself to-day. | 
want to go specially.’’ 

‘*That’s just it. I specially want 
you to be home this afternoon. You 
see, 1 might bring John Mann home 
he came once before, you know. l 
asked him yesterday, but he couldn’t 
fix up then—he’s going to ’phone first 
thing this morning. He rather likes 
me, and he’s abig man. I’m nursing 
him as much as ever I can-—once or 
twice, I know, he’s beén within an ace 
of offering me a big job for his com- 
pany—superintendent for the South- 
West London district: I'd take it 
like a shot—it’d be double the money 
Fuller is giving me now. He liked 
you when he came before to see us— 
said you were like some picture or 
other. I forget the name.’ 


** But it’s not very important for to- 
day, is it?’’ Greta’s forehead had 
pulled together, and it would have 
needed a cleverer man than Dick Ker- 
nan to know the meaning of her dark 
eyes. And he did not even see it. 
He was putting on his coat. 

‘** Put John Mann off.’’ He laughed. 
*“He’s too big and important—that 
wouldn’t be my game. You must 
stop home to-day, Greta, there’s a pal. 
You see, a chap like Mann likes to see 
the family business.’’ 

‘* Family,’’ echoed Greta. For 
there were only two in the family, her- 
self and Dick—not counting, that is, 
the maid at fifteen pounds a year—and 
they had been married five years. 

** Well, you what I mean. 
Mann’s got his eye on me, and likes 
to know I’ve got a little home, steady, 
and that sort of thing. And he was 
quite taken with you. You're dif- 
ferent from other chaps’ wives, Greta. 
You’re beyond me, sometimes.”’ 

She was certainly beyond him now. 
About her even a stranger would have 
known a kind of stubborn purpose, 
about which she was obviously keep- 
ing silent. A stranger who had been 
at that little breakfast-table would 
have said :— 

‘* What is it in London that she so 
much wants to-day ? ”’ 

If he had been wise, he would have 
added: ‘‘ Whatever it is, she won't 
tell him.’’ 

And Greta Kernan did not tell him. 
‘I'll take you up to see a play, Satur 
said her husband. ‘‘ Lord, I'll 
have to run to catch that train.” 
The door slammed, the iron gate of 
the tiny path to the house creaked. 
They sounds she heard every 
morning of the year except Sundays. 
She stood at the window, watching 
him at the corner of the hill. 

There he wheeled round for 2 
second, but not for her. It was to 


know 


day,”’ 


were 


wave his hand to little Reggie, stand- 


ing on a chair and tapping at the Wits 


dow in the house three doors away 
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Dick and Greta shared Reggie with 
other people in the road who had no 
babies of their own. 

Then he was out of sight, up the 
hill. Greta found herself with her 
lips on the window-pane in an absurd 
feshion. She coloured up as_ she 
turned away. Dick had not kissed 
her that morning. There are times 
when unconsidered things are of far 
more importance than those eternal 
hopes and schemes for becoming suc- 
cessful. These keep a poor man 
alive. And they provide much con- 
versation with his wife, who is, of 
course, always deeply interested in 
hearing of what her husband means to 
do. At any rate, she never hurts him 
by asking hgn to change the subject, 
which proves that women are greater 
than men. 

You see, these were just ordinary 
married people, and there had been 
five years of struggle. . . the only 


property the furniture in the house. 
Twenty times the dreaded quarter-day 


came round. Sometimes there were 
quarrels that were not real quarrels ; 
sometimes there were thoughts that 
were real thoughts, but they were 
always unspoken if they came into 
Greta’s mind. Shall I tell you one of 
these? At least once a year, after 
the first year, when the spring came, 
Greta wished honestly that she was 
the wife of a farm labourer, for whom 
there is no quarter-day, no bringing 
home of people who-are going to be 
useful to what we call childishly a 
man’s career. 

If she was the wife of a-man who 
worked on the fields, what, then, 
would she have done? Oh! that was 
plain in her thoughts. In spring she 
would have gone every morning to the 
top of a green wide down, after she 
had given her man his dinner in a 
Spotty red handkerchief, and seen him 
depart for the fields. 

And on the top of that down, with 
‘ne wind catching her dark hair? She 
had heard the dreams of her husband 
SO many times that I am sure you will 
not mind my telling you this one of 
Greta’s. And you must remember 
that you are very honoured, for she 
never told this dream to him. 

Well, up there with the wind (in her 
dream) she would play with the lambs, 
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if they would let.her, and with the 
young birds. Or, if they were too 
shy, she would take to the hill-top 
with her two, or perhaps three, soft- 
nosed puppies, which she had bought 
for her very own. 

But the lambs and the birds would 
have been unafraid of her, for Greta 
had the gift of the playmate. And 
husbands who are playmates are very 
rare. 

This morning her mind was on the 
hill once more. She came again to 
the window of the cramped house in 
the valley of the town. Acton Carr 
passed, and turned up the hill for the 
station. He happened to see her, and 
she waved ,her hand to him. Dick 
Kernan often laughed jokingly at 
breakfast about Acton Carr, who had 
been going to marry Greta, but had 
been a little too late. Afterwards it 
was pure chance that had brought him 
to live in the same town. 

‘‘It’s rum he should come here,’’ 
Dick Kernan would say, ‘“‘ after alJ 
this time. It’s just like life—you 
never know what’s going to turn up. 
Rum, isn’t it, Greta? ’”’ 

Then she would laugh, too. There 
was no unexpressed thought under his 
words. He did not imagine for a 
moment that Greta could do anything 
but place Carr far below-him in her 
mind. Greta was lucky to have 
married, as things turned out, a 
steady, solid chap like himself. The 
three were very good friends. 

But, at the window,. Greta was 
strangely thinking that she could tell 
Acton Carr what she could not have 
told her husband. In that moment 
Carr’s carelessness about life seemed 
a blessed and grateful quality. He 
never bothered because he was not 
making enough money. He said what 
Dick Kernan called wild things. He 
said that so long as a fellow kept 
working, that was good enough— 
either better things would happen or 
thev would not happen. 

She had married the workmate. 
Cart would have heen the playmate. 
A woman thinks of these things. 

John Mann did not ring up till 
twelve o’clock. When Dick Kernan 
went to lunch he sent a telegram to 
his wife to say that he was bringing 
Mann home, Greta read the tele- 
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gram, and went on dressinz, slowly, 
for her limbs were tired, as well as 
her mind. 

She was going to London. 

London, which is a mighty stage- 
manager, sets ten thousand plays 
every day, for three times that num- 
ber of players. One of her plays this 
heavily-mild afternoon had for its 
real centre the little house in the 
valley, where a willing little maid- 
servant who loved Greta worked 
alone to get together the dinner to 
please John Mann, that useful friend 
for a pushful business man to have. 

Back in the office, a ’phone message 
called Kernan out again. As he 
climbed a motor-’bus opposite the 
fountain in Piccadilly he happened to 
catch a glimpse of a familiar face in 
a taxi that was slipping swiftly round 
the waiting *bus up Regent-street. 
What he saw were the pleasant profile 
of Acton Carr, his soft hat, the glint 
of his eyeglasses—on the other side, 
impossible to distinguish, a lady in a 
black that. 


A minute later, past Vigo-street, a 
man in a hansom looked up and saw 


him. He lifted a gold-topped stick in 
greeting as ’bus and hansom met. It 
was John Mann. 

** Rum,” said 
** Means good luck.”’ 

Mann met Dick Kernan at the 
station, as arranged over the tele- 
phone. ‘‘I think I saw Mrs. Kernan 
in town this afternoon,’’ he said, in 
the traia. 

Dick Kernan put his paper down. 
** You must ‘have been wrong. She 
was stopping at home to-day.’ 

‘* Oh, it’s very likely I was mistaken. 
I’ve only seen your wife once, as you 
know, but she has a striking face. It 
was somebody who reminded me of 
her—that’s about it.’’ 

He had the feeling of having made a 
stupid mistake. He had uttered the 
remark quite casually, but now, of 
course, he remembered a man had been 
with her in the cab. And the woman’s 
face had: been very white. Why, it 
had been in Regent-street, a second 
or so before he had caught sight of 
Kernan in the ’bus. He began to talk 
of business things, a little hurriedly. 

Greta Kernan was not at home, and 
Dick was furious, as he made excuses. 


Dick Kernan. 


’ 
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He talked in wandering platitudes with 
his guest. They had finished dinner 
when she returned. 

Greta was flushed, almost boyish, 
her face calm and quite different from 
her troubled face of the morning. She 
made pretty excuses. She just had to 
go into town, she said. Kernan could 
hardly keep his temper. The older 
man put things at ease as far as pos- 
sible. He watched her with kind eyes 
as she moved about the room. He 
had remembered that she took an 
occasional cigarette, and had brought 
her down a tiny, dainty box. She 
thanked him, with a quick look of 
wonder and gratitude. It was too 
kind of him. 

‘** Nothing at all,’ said old John 
Mann, fidgeting with his white mous- 
tache. If his daughter had lived, she 
would have been about Greta’s age. 
Dick Kernan thought vaguely that it 
was presumptuous of his wife to smoke 
while Mann was there. For all John 
Mann said, he might not approve of 
ladies smoking—not really approve. 

The evening grew strained and un- 
comfortable, in spite of the old man’s 
efforts, in spite of the pleasant picture 
Greta made, in spite of her graceful 
handling of the angry Dick. John 
Mann, being wise, said good-bye 
early.. In the hall, the door open, he 
laid a hand on Kernan’s shoulder. 

‘*1’m a much older man than you, 
Kernan,’’ said he. ‘* Take care of 
your wife, my boy.’’ He looked 
keenly at the other’s face, as if he 
had really asked a question of some 
sort. But Kernan only muttered 
something. His face was quite blank. 
‘* Women have strange moods some- 
times,’’ finished John Mann. ‘‘ Lunch 
with me one day next week, will you? 
I’ll ring you up. Good night.”’ 

John Mann’s words made Kernan 
feel even more angry. ‘‘ Advice now. 
AA” After being made a fool of in 
my own. house. Bx. ex 

He stood by the fire, too furious at 
first to speak. And Greta came over 
to him, and put both her hands on his 
forehead, with the light magical touch 
she had not used for a long time. 

‘‘ Nasty bear on your back,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Say you’re not very angry 
with me, Dicky, dear.’’ 


He moved impatiently, ever so 
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slightly . . . but to Greta it was 
as though he had dealt her a savage 
blow. "Never before had that magic 
been repulsed. She had beautiful 
hands. Was it Acton Carr, so long 
ago, who had once told her he would 
rather be touched with the ends of her 
fingers than be kissed by any woman 
on earth? 

‘“Lucy told me you got my tele- 
gram . ‘Ses 

Greta nodded. Though the fire 
burned redly, though it was dark out- 
side, she had already fled for refuge to 
the top of her green down. This was 
monstrous, horrible, a vulgar intrusion 
on her peace. Dick Kernan might 
have been a god at that moment. She 
had gone to him with that caress as a 
slave who was yet a queen. 

Instead he was only an ordinary 
man, raging . . . dull. 

Her hands moved queerly outward ; 
the warm smile had gone from her 
eyes. Laughter had been in her soul 
that night ; but laughter is the easiest 


thing on earth to kill, especially when 
it is the pure smiling of a freed and 


delighted soul. 
** Dicky,’’ 
understand,’’ 
A fire warmed the back of this hus- 
band, and in front of him stood a 
woman wholly new, and foolish anger 
was in the air . . . and he had to do 
but the smallest thing to make herself 
and him and the whole room happy. 
Is it not strange that he could 
think of nothing except material things 
—his own disappointment, his own 
anger, his own (there’s that hateful 
word again) career. 
But perhaps you know husbands. 
“Nor could any man understand 
If you insisted on going to 
town, why couldn’t you tell me this 
morning, and have been straightfor- 
ward about it? I come home, not 
dreaming ’’ (Dick Kernan, it’s just be- 
cause vou never do dream) ‘“ you 
wouldn’t be in... and here you 
make a fool of me before Mann—— 
Why, I’d been telling him, on the way 
down, just how pleased you were in 
getting together these little dinners, 
and what ripping coffee you make. I 
think it beastly of you, Greta. . . .”’ 
And there he stopped suddenly, for 
Greta had fled upstairs. The clock 


she cried, ‘‘ you don’t 


pushed forward over exactly seven 
minutes. This is known, for Dick 
Kernan, wronged man, was watching 
it every second of that time. 

He had now an absurd desire to 
know just why Greta had gone to 
London that afternoon. The world 
had turned a somersault, and was now 
altogether against him; his head 
was aching with the temper suppressed 
during Mann’s stay. 

Greta was busy before the looking- 
glass, with short, nervous movements 
of her arms. She had not troubled to 
light the gas, and the one candle on 
the dressing-table was the maker of 
shadows, on the walls, about the table, 
under her dark eyes. 

‘* Whatever are you doing?.”’ Ker- 
nan’s surprise was on the border of 
fear. 

She moved to throw a black shawl 
over something three steps away, and 
then said, ‘‘ Putting on my hat.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘I’m going out. I don’t want to 
stop with you to-night.’’ 

Greta turned. There were kind 
shadows over her face, over the big, 
black hat . . . but then a trick of the 
candle’s wavering seemed to show just 
the front of the hat as she stood in 
profile, and it was the glimpse of the 
hat he had caught in the Regent-street 
taxi that afternoon, belonging to the 
lady on the other side of Acton Carr. 
Ah! ... and John Mann had seen 
her, too—that was why he had dried 
up so suddenly in the train. 

‘Don’t be foolish,’’ said Kernan, 
very angry. ‘‘ Here, Greta, tell me 
this, at any rate—you’ve been with 
Acton Carr this afternoon? ”’ 

She nodded, without a word. Just 
so, she had nodded in the room below. 
But the candle made this room softer, 
kinder to anger... and with the 
shadows even Dick Kernan felt that it 
was ridiculous to be angry unless it 
was really tragic anger. And also, 
even Kernan knew that there was 
nothing of the tragic about his tem- 
per. For the first time he began to 
seek the truth, not because he himself 
was upset and furious, but from a 
swift feeling that the truth was some- 
thing which intimately concerned the 
lives of both of them. The magic of 
her hands upon his forehead had failed 
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to do what the mazic of the shadowed 
room was beginning. 

** Let’s talk it over, old girl. 
we? ’? 

The change in his voice was in- 
stantly reproduced in her eyes, from 
which the hardness vanished. 

‘** I had to go in,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’ve 
been . .. wondering .. . all the 
week. I went to see a doctor.”’ 

‘* A doctor,’? echoed Kernan, in a 
voice that presented a doctor as a ter- 
rible, unheard-of sort of animal. 

Greta fidgeted with her words and 
with her hands. ‘‘I felt bad in the 
street . all anyhow. And I met 
Acton Carr—he said I must go in a 
cab. & 

Kernan’s eyes had become used to 
the half-dark. He moved to pull 
away the concealing shawl from a big 
shallow cardboard box, such as the 
drapers’ shops send to every home in 
the suburbs. 

** Oh, Greta,’’ exclaimed Kernan, 
** you’ve been letting him buy you 
things.’’ And there was anger again 
in his voice. 

She pulled the box from his hand as 
though it contained precious jewels. 
The fastening of it was untied. 

‘* That’s mine,’’ she cried; and he 
looked steadily at her. 

About her was something out of 
ordinary life . . . and the something 
was that which, still, he did not know. 
There was a brooding in her eyes that 
you can certainly not put down with a 
pen—and only about half a dozen 
artists have put anything faintly like 
if on canvas since first there were 
artists in the world. She guarded the 
cardboard box with one motion of her 
hand, and returned his look with eyes 
that did not see him, but looked many 
miles beyond that room. And, because 
he had forgotten all about himself, and 
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was only thinking of her (my pen can- 
not tell you, either, how very sweet 
the face of Greta was just now), some- 
thing of the truth was coming to him. 
And her eyes came back from the won- 
derful things she had been seeing— 
young flames, ‘and the face of a great, 
kind God, and a high, narrow gate of 
gold opening to let a splendid miracle 
through—and saw his eyes for the first 
time. So, she knew that the truth 
was coming to him, and her face was 
even sweeter, and there were delicious 
tears in her eyes. 

‘* And when I had seen the doctor, 
I felt I must go. go and I 
was happy . I did go. I didn’t 
think you’d mind.”’ 

Kernan’s hands were on the card- 
board box, and she made no remon- 
strance now. 

“It was silly... ’’ she laughed. 

She laughed again as, in the light 
of the candle, Kernan’s hot hands 
rummaged in the cardboard box. Such 
little things—a perfectly ridiculous size 
in shirts, woollen jackets, threaded 
with pink ribbon (‘‘ Pink for a girl,” 
said Greta. ‘‘ It must be a girl’’) 
woolly boots, and more pink ribbons, 
to make fit rigging for the tiny ship to 
come. 

‘“ Greta,’’ cried Dick Kernan. ‘‘ At 
last—our baby.”’ 

He was the god he might have been 
ten minutes earlier—she was still the 
queen. Her hands strayed about his 
face, that was buried beneath her big 
hat. ‘* Hair like yours,’’ she whis- 
pered. .. 

‘We'll have to get a little green 
gate,’’ said he, ‘* fixed up at the foot 
of the stairs.”’ 
married 


ordinary 
but not the least 
ordinary at this moment. 


They just 


people you see 


were 








Montagu’s First Slap. 


By C. D. Stelling. 


ESIGN, aided by accident, 
brought about the undoing of 
Montagu Barkshire, the un- 

doing of him and his subsequent re- 
generation. For there was good stuff 
in him from the first, but it needed a 
woman’s hand to sweep away the 
thick-laid coating of conceit super- 
imposed by twenty-two years of spoil- 
ing in the nursery, at school, and at 
Oxford. 

Life had been throughout a bed of 
roses for Montagu. For the first ten 
years of his life he was never slapped, 
but always petted and pampered by a 
silly, adoring mother, while his father, 
a self-made, prosperous solicitor, was 
never tired of ‘‘ showing off ’’ his heir 
to similar equally prosperous friends 
in the City. Three years at a 
private school turned him out a 
youthful prig, and though he had a 
very poor time for the first two years 
of his career at one of the minor public 
schools, his prowess at games took 
him unscathed through the rest of his 
schooldays. ‘‘ There’s good stuff in 
Barkshire,’’ said his housemaster to 
the Head, ‘‘ but he’s been spoilt by 
success. A year at the ’Varsity will 
teach him that he is not the salt of 
the earth, and knock some of the con- 
ceit out of him.’’ But the Nemesis 
that was waiting to administer his 
chastisement was not to overtake 
Montagu so soon. He went up to 
Oxford a snob, with a liberal allow- 
ance and an athletic reputation—a 
combination of virtues that rendered 
him unassailable. His was a small 
college, and he speedily took his place 
among the ‘“‘bloods.’? In his first 
term he was played regularly as 
centre-half in the college Association 
eleven, won the Freshers’ mile in a 
bad year in something very like five 
minutes, and bowled his place into the 
college cricket eleven. 

When Montagu was questioned 
about his future career, he would 
loftily remark, ‘‘ Oh, law, of course, 
like the pater, you know,’” deliber- 


’ 


ately conveying the impres®on — to 
strangers that he was the son of Tal- 
fourd Barkshire, the distinguished 
K.C. But even then there were some 
who doubted—youths wise beyond 
their years—who were not quite so 
ready to accept M. H. Barkshire, 
sportsman and plutocrat, at his own 
valuation. These, over their port and 
brazil nuts of an evening after hall, 
would curl their lips at the mention of 
his name. ‘‘ Good heavens! the fel- 
low’s a sleek, blustering cub. Dam 
clever, too; but so intolerably con- 
ceited.’’ To which would come the 
reply sententious: ‘‘ You mark my 
words, what Montagu the Magnificent 
requires is a good, honest slap in the 
face, a pukka blow that will get past 
that rhinoceros hide of his.’’ But 
these opinions were whispered by men 
of small account, without power or in- 
fluence in the college. The rest were 
ready to accept him, drink his wine, 
eat his dinners, and vote him a jolly 
good, all-round sportsman. Where- 
fore, it happened that Montagu 
reached the ripe age of twenty-two un- 
snubbed, pachydermatous, and eager 
for fresh worlds to conquer. 


* * * * 


A perfect Swiss moonlight night in 
July, just a week after the end of his 
last term at Oxford, found Montagu 
seated at one of the small tables on 
the terrace of the Schweizerhof at 
Grindelmatt. Superciliously hand- 
some, he felt himself a_ striking 
figure to-night, as he sat in immacu- 
late evening dress, with immaculately 
tied bow, immaculately parted hair, 
sipping a Benedictine amid the gay 
cosmopolitan crowd. Added _ to 
which, the novelty of Switzerland 
and the romance of the _ snow- 
capped mountains, gleaming white in 
the soft light of an unseen moon, com- 
bined to put him on the best of terms 
with all the world and himself. He 
had picked up an Oxford acquaintance 
—a climber who was crossing the 
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mountains into Italy with his entire 
Inggage in a riicksack—and to this 
Norfolk-jacketed companion Montagu 
the Magnificent did not disdain to con- 
fide in unctuous terms his first impres- 
sions of Switzerland. 

The hotel’s excellent string band, 
melting into the sensuous strains of 
*‘ La Bohéme,’’ silenced chatter, and 
gave Montagu leisure to take stock of 
the company at the other tables. Large 
Germans, elegant Frenchwomen, 
smart Viennese—‘‘ Deuced good-look- 
ing women, though’’—and a _ small 
sprinkling only of Americans and Eng- 
lish. Two obviously English girls at 
a neighbouring table caught Mon- 
tagu’s roving eye, for were they not 
only too evidently struck by the ap- 
pearance, if not by the brilliant con- 
versation, of their fellow countryman? 
Montagu looked again. 

And they were certainly worth a 
second glance—the younger one at any 
rate. A winsome little lady, with a 
roguish, tip-tilted nose, and blue eyes 
that danced, she was sipping coffee 
from a tumbler; while her companion, 
a handsome woman, still young, but 
somewhat matronly and duenna-like in 
appearance, toyed with a créme-de- 


menthe. Montagu certainly had 
** made an impression,’’ as he stepped 
magnificently through the folding- 


doors on to the verandah, and picked 
his way after some deliberation and 
‘business ’’ with monocle through 
the maze of crowded tables to the 
vacant one near theirs. 

** Ho, lictors, clear the way, 
perial Czsar approacheth,’’ whis- 
pered Dancing Eyes. ‘‘ My dear 
Mary Ann, here is one of your typical 
English bounders.”’ 

** Shesh, Nancy, you little terror ; 
he’s coming this way. And how often 
must I remind you that my name is 
Marian, and not ‘Mary Amn, the 
housemaid, mum’? ”’ 

** Mary Ann, Mary Ann, Mary Ann, 
yah,’’ was the ungraceful rejoinder, 
and the tuning-up of the violins 
diverted attention from Montagu for a 
time. 

It was when the applause which 
greeted ‘‘La Bohéme’’ had died 
down that Montagu, aided perhaps by 
another Benedictine, gave rein to his 


tong ie. 


Im- 
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‘“* Beautiful piece that, by Jove! 1 
heard Melba and Caruso do it at 
Covent Garden last season. Wonder- 
ful pair of singing-birds, those two. 
What? ”’ 

“If I stay within hearing much 
longer, I shall scream or throw some- 
thing at him ’’—this by way of paren- 
thesis from Nancy, as she shot a look 
towards Montagu, which he mistook 
for a glance of approval amd encour- 
agement. 

*“‘ Extraordinary thing that an Aus- 
tralian woman should have such a 
wonderful voice, y’know,’’ he pro 
ceeded, glibly. ‘‘ You can understand 
Caruso being, what d’ye call it, 
operatic, because, of course, all these 
Southerners inherit a passionate, 
artistic nature. What? But it’s dif- 
ferent with a Colonial, and an Aus- 
tralian, too. Why, they’re all de- 
scended from gaolbirds, aren’t they ? 
—grandchildren of transported con- 
victs. Their men are the most appall- 
ing outsiders. I know, because there 
was an Australian boy at my prepara- 
tory school. .And as for their women, 
good heavens! One shudders to think 
of them in the same breath as our fair 
English roses, God bless them.’’ 

His peroration was emphasised by 
a glance in the direction of the two 
English girls, who by this were pre- 
paring to retire, though their ears took 
in every word. 

‘* Well, of all the sublime bounders, 
maid Marian!’’ Nancy was murmur- 
ing, hot-cheeked. ‘‘ A moment more, 
and I should have gone up to him and 
proclaimed myself Australian. But, 
pah! he’s not worth it. I tell you 
this, though, if that puppy stays in 
Grindelmatt another day I shall give 
him a slap in the face that he won’t for 

en.”* 

‘“‘ Careful, spitfire, dearest; careful! 
What’s the man got to do with you? 
Switzerland’s always infested with 
offensive Englishmen in the tripping 
season, and you’ll have your hands 
full if you’re going to put them all in 
their right place. Come along in, 
we’ve got a long day on the Hochberg 
to-morrow.’” 

The two girls strolled arm-in-arm, 
un-self-consciously between the tables, 
and entered the hotel by the main en- 
trance, to give to the obsequious hall- 








porter a few directions about their 
projected expedition on the following 
day. Meanwhile, their ‘‘ offensive 
Englishman,’’ complacently uncon- 
scious of the effect he had made, fol- 
lowed their movements with his eyes, 
and later with the rest of his person, 
determined to obtain some information 
concerning them from the hall-porter. 

‘Splendid, old chap. I know all 
about them! ’’ he exclaimed, on his 
return to his companion, a silent man, 
whom it amused to tolerate the 
licensed loquacity of Montagu. 
‘“‘They’re a Mrs. Mannering and her 
belle-sceur, Miss Mannering, of Chel- 
tenham, England, says my informant, 
and they’re waiting here till the end 
of the week, when the husband of Mrs. 
M. is expected to join them. He must 
be a good-looking chap, if he’s at all 
like his little blue-eyed sister. I de- 
clare I’m quite épris already, old man. 
And to-morrow, mon Dieu, to-mor- 
row, while you are cutting your way 
across glaciers and crawling up 
arétes and séracs [Monty had studied 
his guide-books], I, my dear man, 
shall be sporting with my Amaryllis 
in the shade, or propitiating her 
dragon. They are going to picnic on 
the Hochberg, and if I can find a 
means to introduce myself, never call 
me Bohemian again.”’ 

As his taciturn friend had never 
made the slightest attempt to apply so 
misleading an epithet to Montagu, the 
challenge, or invitation, lost some- 
thing of its force. But Montagu, like 
many young men who possess velvet 
smoking-jackets, use the floor as an 
ash-tray, and deplore the decline of the 
British drama, fancied himself a 
Bohemian of Bohemians. 


. * . * 


“Help, Mary Ann. Oh, help!” 
Nancy and her sister-in-law were 
perched on a rock, “‘ like a couple of 
eagles on their eyries’’—the descrip- 
tion is Nancy’s—devouring a hearty 
lunch of hard-boiled eggs and rolls and 
peaches, washed down with the rains 
of yesterday that poured down the 
mountain-side. Their rock escaped by 
a hair’s breadth the splashing torrent 
that leapt  light-heartedly down 
through the crevices and over boulders 
wotil, with a merry laugh, it flung 
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itself into the arms of the glacial 
stream that ran like a white thread 
through Grindelmatt far below. 

‘‘What’s your trouble now?” 
asked Marian, unconcernedly. ‘‘ Have 
you swallowed a piece of egg-shell or 
found a stone in your peach, or lost 
your pocket-handkerchief ? ”’ 

** You unfeeling wretch! Something 
far worse than that. D’you see that 
man just disappearing down there be- 
hind the rock below your left boot? 
No; there, you owl; five hundred feet 
down. That’s Pomposo Magnifico, 
the last word in bounders, the outer- 
most of all outsiders, your English- 
man of the hotel verandah. Hurry 
up!’’ Nancy by this time had 
scrambled up into a standing posture 
on the rock, and was packing away 
the remnants of the feast into a reti-e 
cule. 

*“ What on earth are you doing? 
Are you going to throw rocks at him, 
or rushing down to meet him? You 
won’t crush him entirely before you’ve 
introduced me, will you? For he is 
an Englishman, remember.’’ Marian 
took a bite into a juicy peach, and 
hummed exasperatingly to’ the effect 
that he himself had said it, and it was 
greatly to his credit that he was an 
Englishman. 

*“Come along, now; pack up your 
traps and swallow that ‘ bluscious’ 
peach. He’ll be up here in about five 
minutes, and we’re going to climb 
higher and out of sight. Do you hear 
me, miss? I refuse to let this perfect 
dream of a day be ruined by that 
atrocious man.”’ 

‘He won’t eat you, Nancy. I’m 
going to stay here. Besides, we shall 
never be able to climb up there.’’ But 
her words came lamely, for experience 
of her wayward sister-in-law had 
taught her that Nancy’s mind, once 
made up, was not to be turned from its 
purpose. ‘‘Oh, well, I suppose I 
must give way, you headstrong ner- 
son; but you’ve ruined my _ lunch.™ 
With these words she scrambled up 
from her sitting position, and, grasp- 
ing the reticule which contained the 
remnants of their meal, followed Nancy 
in her impetuous flight from rock to 
rock. 

‘Once we—get up behind—that 
huge boulder—up there—we. shall be 
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—out of sight—of the mule track.’’ 
Nancy’s words came in _ breathless 
jerks, as she sprang from stepping- 
stone to stepping-stone up the cascade. 
““It’s our only way—to escape—the 
bru—O-o-h! Oh, Marian, I’ve twisted 
my ankle! It’s so painful.’’ She sub- 
sided in a heap on a rock, and smiled 
pathetically through the tears  ti:at 
sheer pain brought to her eyes. 

It seemed only too true. In attempt- 
ing to stride across from one foothold 
to the next her foot had slipped be- 
tween the jagged fragments of rock, 
and, coming down with all her weight 
upon it, she had twisted her ankle and 
collapsed. 

“Oh, Mary Ann, darling. We're 
marconed on this little island of rock 
in the middle of a waterfall.’’ She 
smiled again, like April sunshine, 
through her tear-bedewed eyes. ‘“* lor 
I can’t move an inch, you know ; it’s 
so terrific—ly painful. Twingeing and 
swelling all the time.”’ 

Marian, hunched up on an adjoining 
piece of crag, was fumbling with her 
fingers to unlace Nancy’s boot; but the 
knot remained obdurate, and the fruit- 
knife, which had served its purpose 
well enough at lunch, now proved en- 
tirely incapable of dealing with the 
situation, 

‘*Here’s the man! Oh, the irony 
of it, Marian. In rushing to escape 
him I’ve got us both into this horrible 
mess, and now I've got to fling myself 
upon his mercy.” 

Frantic wavings of Marian’s 
brella had already caused Montagu to 
hasten his footsteps, and a smile of 
triumph gleamed in his eye at this 
dramatic fulfilment of his boast of the 
previous night, 

‘“Have you got a_ knife? Oh, 
quickly !’’ shouted Marian, excitedly, 
almost before he was within hearing. 
‘* A sprained ankle, and it’s swelling, 
and we can’t get the boot off.’’ 

Montagu scampered up from the 
track, feeling in his pocket for his 
knife, and in another moment was 
drawing the boot gently off Nancy’s 
injured foot, ripping away the stock- 
ing and binding the ankle up with his 
handkerchief, soaked in the. cold 
mountain torrent. 

‘* A-a-ah. that’s|better; such a re- 


um- 
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lief. Thank you so much. How lucky 
you happened to be coming up! ” 

Nancy’s eyes met Marian’s, and 
twinkled as she thought of the circum. 
stances leading up to the catastrophe. 
Then she gazed round her helplessly, 
and as Montagu volunteered no re- 
mark beyond a murmured, ‘No 
thanks needed. Any fellow would 
have done as much, ye know,’’ Nancy 
ventured : : 

“IT believe you’re staying at the 
Schweizerhof, aren't you, Mr. ——, 
Mr. —— ?” 

“Yes, I arrived there last night. 
My name's Barkshire— Montagu 
Barkshire, and you are Miss Manner- 
ing, I believe.’? Nancy’s eyes opened 
wide ; but she said nothing. ‘‘ There 
was a man of the name of Mannering 
up at Oxford with me ’’—this was one 
of Montagu’s methods of informing 
strangers that he was an Oxford man 


—*‘one of the Midlamshire Manner- 
ings. I wonder if he was a relative of 


yours, Miss Mannering.’’ 


Nancy flushed with a return of the 
previous evening’s repulsion, as he 
rambled on thus insolently. How did 
the brute know their name? He had 
been making inquiries about them. 
Impertinence! But—and in a flash 
she saw, in her mind’s cye, her whole 
plan of campaign for revenge, if only 
Marian kept quiet. But Marian was 
opening her mouth to contradict the 
man. She must be silenced. 

**Oh-o-oh!”’ It was a long-drawn- 
out, almost overdone, exclamation of 
pain. ‘* Marian, dear, hold my hand, 
your touch is so soothing, and Iet me 
do the talking.’? She squeezed her 
sister-in-law’s hand with all the mean- 
ing that she could put into a squeeze. 
‘*Oh, Mr. Barkshire, since you know 
us already by name, there’s no need 
for us to introduce ourselves. Yes, 
we’re connected with the Midlamshire 
Mannerings—third cousins twice re- 
moved, or something. This is my 
sister-in-law. We're waiting here, or 
rather in Grindelmatt, until the end 
of the week, when my—Mr. Manner- 
ing comes to join us. Oh, but I don’t 
know how long we’re waiting here, 
you know; because I can’t move on 
one leg, can I, not being a stork?” 
Naney had forgotten her pain, and 
was in the best of spirits, because she 








saw that Montagu couldn’t in the least 
understand her flippancy, and was lost 
in wonder at her gaiety in such 
circumstances. It was the prelim- 
inary part of the process, she thought, 
of dressing the lamb for the 
slaughter. 


“Perhaps if Mr. Barkshire gives 
you his shoulder, and you take my 
arm, you can hobble on to the next 
stone, and get on to terra firma at 
least,’’ suggested practical Marian. 

‘*Oh, yes, rather, of course. I’m 
sure we can manage it all right. And, 
I say, according to Baedeker, the 
Hochberg railway ought to pass along 
somewhere near here. We can 20 
along to the top or bottom by it, and 
have your ankle properly bandaged at 
the hotel. I’ll just go and see how 
far it is when we’ve got you on to dry 
land, what? ’’ 

The little journey was accomplished 


without mishap, and leaving the ladies . 


comfortably deposited on the moun- 
tain-side, Montagu went forward to 
reconnoitre. 

“Isn't this grand, Marian? The 
gods have delivered mine enemy into 
mine hands. My ankle’s not very 
bad now—only a strain, I think. Look 
here, we’ve got to keep it up. I in- 
tend teaching Mr. Barkshire’ the 
lesson of his life. No, my dear, you 
needn’t look so preachy. I know just 
what you are going to say. But I 
don’t think it in the least bit beastly 
of me, because, after all, if it hadn't 
been for him I should never have re- 
quired his help. Besides, it’s all for 
his own good.  Sh-sh, he’s coming 
back.”’ Nancy raised her voice. 
“And I do think it’s fortunate that 
Mr. Barkshire came to our rescue. 
Oh, there you are! What tidings 
bringst thou back, gallant knight? ”’ 

Montagu beamed with pleasure, as 
Nancy intended, on hearing that he 
was the subject of conversation, and 
expanded visibly in the sunshine of 
Nancy’s cordial greeting. 

“Good news, fair lady. ’Tis but a 
stone’s-throw distant from the rail- 
Way station, just round yonder bend, 
and there’s a train due down in ten 
minutes’ time. If you can manage 
with Mrs. Mannering on one side and 
me on the other, we ought to get there 
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easily. Only don’t put the foot to the 
ground more than you can help.’’ 

They parted at the station, for, not- 
withstanding Montagu’s protests, 
Nancy refused to allow him to spoil 
his day’s climb because of her silly 
littke accident. ‘‘ Besides, I’m ever 
so much better now, and shall be able 
to get my boot on and walk by the 
time the train gets to the bottom.”’ 

‘“You must come and take your 
liqueur with us after dinner,’’ put in 
Marian, who had a sneaking sensa- 
tion that Montagu wasn’t really being 
treated fairly. 

She gave expression to this feeling 
in the train, and brought her impul- 
sive sister-in-law to the verge of re- 
tracting. But Nancy drew herself to- 
gether in time, and explained. 

“Yes, darling, I admit it’s playing 
it rather low down, and he is a decent 
enough boy under the surface, but the 
outer crust is too impossible, and I 
shall be doing him a good turn if I 
break it. And don’t forget what he 
said about us poor Australian women. 
That was quite unpardonable, wasn’t 
it, Missis Mannering ? ”’ 

Marian assented. 
you mean to do? 
take help you? ”’ 

‘You dear old simpleton!’’ And 
this was all the information that 
Nancy vouchsafed, except a dark say- 
ing as the train was drawing into 
Grindelmatt station: ‘‘ It’s a pity he 
won't stay to meet Jack on Friday 
morning.’’ They walked up to their 
hotel, Nancy’s strain proving a very 
slight matter after all, thanks to the 
prompt application of the wet com- 
press. 


‘* But what do 
How will his mis- 


* * * 


If anything had been still wanting 
to strengthen Nancy in her resolve to 
administer chastisement, the sight of 
Montagu approaching their table on 
the terrace that evening would have 
been sufficient to harden her heart. 
He had devoted just five minutes too 
long to his toilette, and his attire was 
even more “ faultily faultless ’’ than 
before. His parting so mathemati- 
cally central that it might have been 
achieved by a hairdresser using a tape 
measure, his bow so perfectly tied 
that it looked ready-made, his dinner- 
jacket fitting so irreproachably as to 
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import the savour of Bond-street into 
the wilds of Switzerland. 

Even kindly Marian could hardly 
suppress a smile which curled up one 
end of her lips, while Nancy found 
time to misquote: ‘‘ The wealthy 
curled darlings of your nation. Hist, 
the play commences.”’ 

And in truth it was a comedy with 
Nancy, looking her best and most be- 
witching, as the leading character. 
She played with Montagu as a cat 
plays with a mouse, as an angler plays 
a salmon, only with far greater skill, 
leaving her victim all unconscious that 
he was the quarry and not the pursuer. 
When the good-nights had been ex- 
changed, Montagu found himself sit- 
ting disconsolate in his chair, vowing 
that Nancy was the most charming 
and fascinating woman he had ever 
met. 

Marian meanwhile was expostulat- 
ing vigorously. ‘‘I say, Nance, you 
really are going a little bit too far. 
The man couldn’t take his eyes from 
your face. You were a perfect little 
demon of coquetry.”’ 

‘* Mary Ann, I believe you are jeal- 
ous!’’ Nancy’s eyes were shining 
with the elation of a sportsman who 
has enjoyed a crowded hour of glori- 
ous sport. 

‘* Jealous, faugh! Don’t be flip- 
pant. Really, this is becoming 
serious. What will Jack think of me 
if I allow you to go flirting with every 
handsome Englishman who comes 
Somer? * 2° ye” 

But Marian’s protestations were 
silenced by a mouthful of kisses on 
her lips: ‘‘ There now, my precious, 
and would she do her duty and try to 
Mrs. Grundy her naughty little sister- 
in-law, then! ”’ 

Marian shrugged. ‘‘ You’re a 
spoilt little minx, that’s what you are. 
I should like to know what’s the use 
of a duenna if you won’t take her ad- 
vice. And who’m I going to pass my 
time with, madam, while you carry on 
your amours? ’’ she added, slily. 

‘* My love, it’s your réle to play 
gooseberry,’’ was the crushing re- 
joinder, sweetly delivered. And there 
expostulation ended. 

* * * * 


Mrs. and Miss Mannering and Mr. 
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Barkshire shared the last three seats 
on the coach which left the Schweizer- 
hof on the following morning for an 
excursion to the Grindel Gorge. As 
Marian tactfully drew into conversa- 
tion a globe-trotting American lady 
novelist, who occupied the seat on her 
left, Montagu felt that it was not in- 
cumbent upon him to “‘ propitiate the 
dragon,’’ and whole-heartedly devoted 
himself to the captivation of Nancy, 
Their conversation proved an ani- 
mated one, and as it treated ex- 
clusively of the past life, the present 
aspirations, and the future prospects 
of Montagu Barkshire, B.A., King’s 
College, Oxford, Montagu’s high 
opinion of Nancy’s conversational 
powers was further enhanced. At 
lunch-time Montagu scintillated with 
epigram and repartee, while on the re- 
turn journey he entered into argu- 
ment with the American authoress 
anent the English public-school  sys- 
tem, and demonstrated with patriotic 
fervour and eloquence that the glori- 
ous British Empire was administrated 
exclusively by public schoolboys, with 
the aid of their charming English wives 
and sisters. He dressed for dinner with 
the comfortable sensation that he had 
had a thoroughly enjoyable day in the 
company of the sweetest little woman 
in the world, and that he, Montagu, 
had once again proved a _ compiete 
success. 

But the next day proved the most 
miserable Montagu had spent in his 
life, for Marian appeared alone at 
breakfast, and, questioned on the ter- 
race afterwards, indicated that her 
sister-in-law was prostrated with head- 
ache, and was not likely to be up that 
day. Montagu strayed moodily about 
the hotel for an hour or two, then 
went for an aimless stroll beside the 
swirling Grindel, and on his returm 
learnt from his friend, the porter, 
that ‘‘ ze Anglaise ladies ad gone out 
togezzer; he did not know veech vy 
zey had gone ; he was sorry to ear zat 
Mees Mannering ad a migraine, but 
she ad not ze air of vat you call ‘im 
valide.’ ”’ 

Poor Montagu felt more inclined to 
cry than he had ever felt since he left 
the maternal nursery for the private 
school, nearly fifteen years previously. 
Suppressing this emotions, however, 
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he ordered lunch and, feeling to his 
secret resentment extremely hungry, 
did ample justice thereto. 

How he filled the hours that re- 
mained until dinner-time he cannot 
tell to this day. All he knows is that 
he left the Schweizerhof in a rage of 
black despair, and tried to walk down 
a numb sensation of solitariness which 
filled his whole being. He had a 
vague feeling that he had been badly 
treated, but that he could not bring 
the offence home to the responsible 
parties. The physical exertion of 
walking and climbing fanned his sense 
of indignation to such_a flame that on 
his return he had finally resolved, 
with delicious inconsistency, that this 
“little, fair-haired sprig of a girl”’ 
was nothing in the world to him, and 
he would tell her exactly what he 
thought of her that very evening. 

Seething internally, he cut himself 
while shaving before dinner, and it 
was in the doggedest of ill-humours 
that he appeared on the terrace for a 
moment before the great gong 
sounded, 

“Oh, there you are, Mr. Bark- 
shire. We were so sorry we missed 
you this morning. We’ve had such a 
grand day in the woods, it’s quite 
cleared all my cobwebs away. What 
have you been doing with yourself all 
day?’ 

As the warmth of the newly-dawned 
sun banishes the ill-boding clouds, so 
did the honey-sweet words of Nancy 
dispel Montagu’s brooding thoughts. 

“ Oh, I went out for a lonely tramp 
up the valley. I’ve had a rotten time. 
I thought you were confined to your 
toom all day.’’ Nancy smiled at his 
ingenuousness and the implied devo- 
tion. 

“You had better share our table 
with us, Mr. Barkshire,’ she sug- 
gested. ‘‘ Your tale of loneliness has 
quite touched our hearts. Hasn’t it, 
Marian ? She emphasised her 
question with a light kick under the 
table, and Marian, perforce, seconded 
the invitation with all the heartiness 
she could assume. 


* * * aa 
lt was about two hours later that 
ntagu and Nancy, after strolling 
once or twice up and down Grindel- 


matt’s one street, thronged as on 
every evening with its floating tourist 
population, wandered idly past the 
crowd, past the merry lights of the 
hotel, past the little English church 
that stood sentinel-wise at the head of 
the village, past the old village of 
wooden chalets into the moonlit val- 
ley beyond. Nancy’s heart was beat- 
ing fast with excitement and panic, 
for she knew that the hour was at 
hand when the lesson must be admin- 
istered, and had a choking sensation 
that she was going to do something 
horrid and very difficult. 

** Shall we sit down a little, Miss 
Mannering?’’ suggested Montagu, 
nervously. ‘‘ There’s a comfortable 
old tree-trunk here with an excellent 
view of the Wimperhorn.”’ 

“Oh, don’t you think walking is. 
just as nice, Mr. Barkshire? ’’ 

‘* Very well, if you like,’’ replied 
Montagu, quickly, ‘‘ only I wanted to 
—to—talk to you, Miss Mannering.’’ 

‘* But you have been talking most 
delightfully, you know.’’ Nancy was 
fencing to gain time. ‘‘ It might be 
too cold to sit long, don’t you think, 
Mr. Barkshire? ”’ 

‘*T won’t detain you long. I mean 
to say, I want to talk seriously, Miss 
Mannering.’? And without waiting 
for her assent, he grasped Nancy 
gently by the arm, and led her to the 
tree-trunk. There was an embarrass- 
ing silence after they had sat down, 
and Nancy felt her courage failing 
her. She darted a sidelong glance at 
her companion, who was trying to re- 
member the speech that he had re- 
hearsed twenty times already, but 
which had now escaped him entirely. 
His distress melted her, and she burst 
out: 

‘*Mr. Barkshire, I think I ought to 
tell you, perhaps. . . .” But 
Montagu cut her short. 

‘‘T say, Miss Mannering, please 
listen to me first. . I know it 
must seem strange to you after so 
short an acquaintance, but I am not 
talking without serious consideration. 
Do you know, I’ve had the most 
miserable day I ever spent in my life 
—until this evening. I’ve been wan- 
dering about like a lost sheep, feeling 
so lonely and dejected. I’ve never 
felt so wretched and unhappy and de- 
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serted, and, as a rule, I am of a 
happy, bright, cheerful disposition.”’ 
Nancy covered her mouth with her 
hand to conceal a smile, but Montagu, 
unheeding, went on: 

**T’ve always led a careless, selfish 
sort of a life, you know, and didn’t 
think a mere girl—no, I don’t mean 
that, you know what I mean—I never 
thought that a woman could ever have 
much influence over me, and all that 
sort of thing. And I’ve known quite 
a lot of women in my time, but other 
women are so different. From the 
first moment I set eyes on you on the 
verandah of the hotel, Miss Mannerx- 
ing, I felt some sort of magnetic 
attraction. I knew that we were 
bound to be thrown together.’’ (This 
was not strictly the truth to which 
Montagu’s mountaingering friend 
might have cared to testify.) ‘‘ Since 
that lucky accident on the Hochberg, 
my life seems to have changed en- 
tirely. I have gone about in a dream 
—a dream of you.’’ He laid his hand 
timidly and clumsily on hers, but 
Nancy, whose eyes, despite herself, 
had filled with tears, gently disen- 
gaged it. ‘*‘ Miss Mannering, Nancy, 
I’m an awful ass at this sort of 
thing,’’ he went on, feeling hot all 
over, ‘‘ but I mean to say—I love you. 
Is there any hope? I know I’m not 
worthy of you.” 

He broke off. Nancy’s sense of 
humour came to her rescue. The 
phrase, familiar to her in a hundred 
novels and plays, appealed to her 
sense of the ridiculous, and turned her 
sentimental tears to smiles. He was 
in such deadly earnest, this infatuated 
boy, so terribly in love, as it seemed 
to her, with himself. If she had for 
a moment, woman that she was, felt 
a pang of remorse at her conduct in 
leading him on to propose to her, she 
was now herself again, and conscious 
of the motive which had prompted her 
to this course. Relentlessly she 
answered this outburst : 

“‘T- am very flattered at your pro- 
posal, Mr. Barkshire, but there are 
‘two reasons which make it impossible 
for me to give you any encourage- 
ment. In the first place, I am an Aus- 
tralian—and I know your rooted ob- 
jection to Australian men and women. 


‘Descended from gaolbirds,’« I he- 
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lieve, and ‘as for their women, one 
shudders to think of them.’. Isn’t 
that so, Mr. Barkshire? ’’ 

Montagu stammered. ‘‘ But really, 
Miss Mannering, I d-didn’t mean—I 
didn’t know——”* 

‘**Oh, no! It’s just the superb in- 
sularity of you Oxford young men, I 
suppose, but you had little tact in pro- 
claiming your opinions to the whole 
world. That was why I took an im- 
mediate dislike to you, Mr. Barkshire 
—you see, I’m perfectly frank. I’ve 
learnt more about you since then, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that 
you’re your own worst enemy. You've 
got good stuff in you, but the outside 
wants scraping off.’’ She smiled 
swectly the smile that could make any 
man forgive her anything. Then for 
five whole minutes, by the brass hand 
of the clock in the little English 
church tower at the head of the vil- 
lage, she lectured Montagu as he had 
never been lectured before. And be- 
cause he still hoped and still failed to 
realise that, while she was at. the 
moment all the world to him, he could 
be nothing to her, her every word 
found a lodgment decp in the soul of 
him, and he learnt and knew for the 
first time what a feeble creature ten 
years of success at school and ’Var- 
sity had made of him. 

** You're right, right, every word,” 
he murmured, looking the picture of 
wofulness, when her sermon con- 
cluded. ‘‘ But, Miss Mannering, it’s 
not too late to mend. Let me come 
back in a year’s time and—and try my 
luck with you again.’”’ 

Nancy shook her head and smiled. 
‘‘I’m afraid that’s quite impossible, 
Mr. Barkshire. I said there were 
two reasons, you know, and you've 
only heard one. Let us stroll down 
again, and I’ll tell you the other 
reason when we get back, perhaps.” 

Heavy-hearted and silent, Montagu 
followed her down through the old 
village, past the little church, and even 
Nancy’s mercurial imagination could 
find not a word to say. At length as 


they neared the hotel she stopped 
held out her hand: 

‘*T am sorry, Mr. Barkshire. You 
musn’t take this too much to heart. 
And don’t think of me merely as 4 


cold-blooded little coquette. 1- have 
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acted like this for your good, you 
know, and I think you will realise it 
soon. Good-night.”’ 

But Montagu held her hand, and 
looked into her eyes, seeking to pene- 
trate the veil which concealed some- 
thing in this woman that his experi- 
ence of women had not known. And 
in that instant was bor the new Mon- 
tazu, the man stepping forth from the 
slough of boyish egoism which had 
enveloped him. He bent his lips to 
her hand, and kissed it with gentle 
reverence. ‘* Thank you,’’ he mur- 
mured simply, and, looking up, saw 
through tear-dimmed eyes that hers 
too were glistening. They walked on 
a few paces. 
ing : 

** And what was the second reason, 
Miss Mannering ? ’’ | 

This was too much for Nancy. 
‘He's coming to-morrow morning,”’ 
she muttered, choking, and fled across 


Then Montagu, gulp- 
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the hotel terrace up to her room, 
where she flung herself upon her bed, 
and burst into hysterical weeping. 
There Marian found her groaning, ‘‘ I 
am a brute ; oh, I am a callous brute.’’ 
When they came down to breakfast 
in the morning there was a tiny bunch 
of fresh-gathered flowers on Nancy’s 
plate. Montagu had left Grindelmatt 
by the first train. Nancy’s husband 
arrived two hours later. 
% * * * 

This happened two summers ago, 
and to-day Montagu is voted the most 
popular and unaffected young briefless 
barrister in the Lower Temple. le is 
a {frequent visitor at the house of the 
Jack Mannerings, in Sloane-gardens, 
and the arrangement of a marriage be- 
tween him and Irene, only daughter of 
Sir Harry Barstowe, Kk.C the 
oclebrated African explorer, was an- 
nounced in the columns of the ‘‘ Morne 
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ing Post ’’ a week or two ag 





Captain Dammer'’s Record. 
A GOLFING STORY, 


By Stephen Grace. 


ITHIN the range of modern 
history there has occurred the 
case of a genthkman who, 

on being knocked off his bicycle 
by a passing carriage, signified 
his resentment in terms which were 
more forcible than polite, and for this 
offence he was fined a sovereign by the 
local representative of law and order. 
If the article of our criminal code 
under which he was convicted was en- 
forced on the links, many golfers, I am 
afraid, would have long since found 
themselves in ‘‘ The House.” 

I have known many people who 
were, on occasion, able to describe 
their feelings with picturesque and 
vivid accurateness, but Captain Dam- 
mer was a past master in the science 
of expletive. On first witnessing him 
miss a tee shot one was liable to be 
taken by surprise: to be within hear- 
ing distance of him in a bunker was 
a revelation : to be near the green when 
he missed a short putt was an educa- 
tion. 

Captain Dammer was a retired naval 
officer who had taken up his residence 
in our little seaside town of Diddle- 
bury. He was a tall, spare man, with 
a copper-coloured wrinkled face which 
turned a bright purple when he was 
deeply moved. He was not young by 
anv means, but to call him old was to 
make an enemy for life. Although of 
a pennery disposition, he was in 
reality the soul of good nature. 

The Captain was an ardent golfer; 
indeed, it was the only luxury in which 
he indulged, and a day seldom passed 
in which he did not play his 36 holes. 
He was a prominent member of our 
Golf Club, although his name ap- 
peared more often in the “ Growl 
Book” than im the ‘‘ Competition 
Book.” Ever since he joimed he had 
reliviousty planked down his shilling 
on Bogey and Medal days, but so far 
there was no record of his ever having 
returned a-card, At-last,-however, 


the long lane seemed to have taken a 
turn, for he had fought his way into 
the final of the Handicap Tournament 
at our summer meeting. 

If you had asked the Captain what 
his handicap was he would have told 
you in confidence that it ought to be 
ten or below, but that he never could 
play in competition. ‘‘ Yet,’’ be would 
add, ‘‘ one of these days I shall make 
a record.’’ The committee took a less 
rosy view of his golfing abilities, and 
left him at 20. Nevertheless, he was 
by no means an absolute duffer. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he often 
went round in 90, although it must be 
acknowledged he usually added some 
such qualifying clause as ‘‘ If I had 
holed out the third,” or “ Allowing 
4 for the sixteenth, which is what I 
generally do it in.” Many a half- 
crown had delighted his heart as it 
passed into his pocket from the hand 
of the unwary twelve handicapper who 
ventured to give him a half. 

On this occasion, however, we all 
thought that the Captain’s name was 
going to be engraved on the Cup, for 
he must have been playing on the very 
top of his form to get into the final. 
The only thing that militated against 
his chance of victory was the person 
ality of his opponent, or, rather, not 
the personality but a certain article of 
his wearing apparel. 

George Wilson, the other finafist, 
was also a most enthusiastic golfer. 
His handicap of two ought to have 
been about six, but he was too proud 
to acknowledge that he had lost any 
of his cunning. Now, Wilson was the 
only member of the club with whom 
the Captain would not play in a 
friendly match, and the reason of this 
antipathy lay in George’s trousers. 

Winter and summer, Wilson’s nether 
extremities were clad ia grey flannel 
trousers of the drain pipe variety, 
broad and roomy aitthe-~way up. 
graceful foliso0§stheser gare \c Rew 
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exaggerated by his extraordinary 
en Both in his long and short 
game he bent his knees as if he were 
sitting in a chair, and it must be con- 
fessed that this, in conjunction with 
the peculiar cut of his breeks, was apt 
to produce a disconcerting effect upon 
those to whom it was not famihar. 
He was found to be extremely useful 
in inter-club matches. 

I have never known such interest 
taken in any event played under the 
auspices of the Diddlebury Golf Club 
as the final of the tournament that 
year. Every member who could get 
away was in the clubhouse at the hour 
appointed for the start. It happened 
to be early closing day in the town, 
and consequently the non-golfing part 
of the population was well represented, 
for our links are laid out on public 
land, which is a favourite resort in fine 
weather. 

For some unknown reason Wilson 
abandoned the honour to his opponent. 
Sharp at two-thirty the Captain sal- 
hed forth to the first tee with set teeth 
and a fighting gleam in his eye. The 
betting was 2 to 1 on Dammer, but 
when we noticed that George had 
donned a new and extra broad pair of 
breeks it receded to evens. Wilson 
was a steady player, and it took a 
great deal to ‘put him off, yet we re- 
cognised that, ignoring the omni- 
present “ If,”’ the Captain must win. 

The first green is on a plateau, a 
fairly long carry to pitch on the top. 
Dammer’s drive did not reach the pla- 
teau, but lay in a fairly good position. 
Wilson drove on the green. As we 
walked after them I could not help 
noticing how studiously the Captain 
kept his eyes averted from his oppo- 
nent’s legs. Dammer played a nice 
second, and was out in four. Wilson 
Was out in three, so the hole was 
halved with the stroke, for George 
was conceding fourteen. The second 
is a blind cup hole, a pitch shot over a 
quarry. Dammer topped his ball into 
trouble, Wilson put his‘nicety on the 
green. The Captain picked, dropped, 
topped again, and gave up the hole. 
Wilson one up. 

The third is a longish hole, bogey 
five. Wilson was on the green in 


three, the Captain in four, both lying 
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with long putts. The latter went a 
little wide, and stopped about three 
feet from the hole ; the former laid his 
dead. Wilson stood where he was to 
watch his opponent play, on the far 
side of the hole, and to the right. In 
looking at the hole Dammer’s eye 
caught ‘sight of the offending breeks, 
and he missed the tin. Castmg a 
look ef fierce hatred at George, he 
picked up his ball, a new Spalding 
dimple, and threw it over the neigh- 
bouring cliff. Much to our surprise, 
he said nothmg ; words came later, 
for at intervals during the round he 
expressed regret at his hasty action in 
terms which were hardly complimen- 
tary to himself, to the ball, or to his 
adversary’s tailor. Wilson was now 
two up. 

The fourth hole is very tricky, 
although a good tee shot will land 
on the green. The ground in front 
slopes upwards to a hedge, beyond 
which is the green. A slice puts one 
out of bounds over a cliff, where the 
ball is bound to be lost in the thick 
undergrowth, while a pull lands one 
in a road or out of bounds in a field. 
Wilson drove nicely over the hedge. 
The Captain put one out of bounds 
over the cliff to the right, and one 
into the field on the left. Then he 
threw his driver at his caddy, and 
stamped off the tee purple in the face. 
Wilson three up. 

At this point there was some mur 
muring amongst the spectators, who 
felt that they were not getting their 
money’s worth. I must acknowledge 
that the Captain’s silence was ex- 
tremely puzzling, and a bad sign. 
However, there was a long way to go. 

The fifth was halved, and this 
seemed to restore Dammer’s equili- 
brium somewhat, for he also halved 
the sixth, where he did not get a 
stroke. Wilson still three up. 

The seventh is a long hole, and here 
we had the first taste of the Captain’s 
quality. It is a bogey five, about 400 
yards. About 250 yards from the tee 
are some gorse bushes with a none too 
broad gap in the fairway. To the left 
are gorse bushes and a road, to the 
right gorse bushes very thick. 

Wilson hit a beautiful shot, but it 
seemed to catch the bushes tothe left 
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of the gap. The Captain’s face bright- 
ened visibly as he took his stance. 
There was a breeze blowing from 
right to left, and Dammer aimed to 
the right to counteract it. He hit the 
ball clean, but it pitched dangerously 
near the bushes ; it was a question of 
which way it hopped. 

The Captain’s ball was found in 
trouble, but not badly so. He 
looked up, and, seeing that Wilson was 
short of the bushes on the left, decided 
to play his ball where it lay rather than 
pick out and lose a stroke. He took 
his niblick, and smote lustily. The 
ball hopped out a few feet into a little 
clearing, but only half the shaft of the 
club remained in his hand. We 
awaited developments, but there was 
still only an ominous silence. 

For his next shot Dammer first took 
a driving mashie, for there were bushes 
in front of him, but, noticing that he 
had an excellent lie, he substituted a 
brassie. The green being more than 
200 vards away, of course he forced, 
topped the ball, and sent it straight 
slap bang into the thickest part of the 
thickest bush. 

For a moment the floodgates were 
opened, and a torrent of invective 
poured forth. To our amazement it 
stopped suddenly, the cause being that 
one of the spectators remarked audibly 
that in his opinion the Captain was ‘‘a 
bit of alright!’’ It was at this point 
that I first noticed the man with the 
queer-looking box. Wilson four up. 

The eighth, a four hole, Dammer 
won through his adversary having a 
slight difference of opinion with his 
ball as to the best way of getting out 
of acart rut, and they halved the ninth. 
Wilson was thus three up at the turn. 

The betting was now three to one 
on Wilson, for he only had to concede 
six strokes on the way home, but there 
is no accounting for the vicissitudes of 
the game of golf. By some weird 
vagary of human nature the Captain 
vot on to the very top of his game, and 
although Wilson played with his usual 
steadiness, he was quite unable to hold 
his opponent. Dammer halved the 
tenth, where he did not get a stroke, 
and won the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth, where he did. The score 
was now all square. The fourteenth, 
a four-hole, the Captain lost, but only 
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by fluffing a quite missable putt. The 
fifteenth he won, after getting slightly 
into trouble, by holing an eight-yard 
putt. 

All square again. 
help raising a cheer, but Dammer 
only scowled, and asked if we 
imagined we were watching a football 
match. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
were halved amidst much excitement, 
the score being all square and one to 
play. 


We could not 


The tension was intense, and I 
really think the spectators were far 
more nervous than the players. The 
eighteenth is a somewhat uninterest- 
ing four-hole, where Dammer did not 
get a stroke. The Captain was on 
the green in a really magnificent two. 
Wilson, through pulling his second 
slightly, took three, but laid a dead 
stymie with his approach. Dammer 
might have made sure of a half, but 
he was out for blood. He called for 
his mashie, looked carefully along the 
line to make sure that there was no 
way round, took his stance, and 
jabbed at the ball. It hopped over his 


opponent’s, but hopped over the hole 
also, and went bounding away four 
yards on the other side. 


** Putter!’’ snapped the Captain, 
and that was the only sound which 
broke the stillness. I have never ex- 
perienced a silence so impressive. It 
was as if the future of the world de- 
pended on that stroke. Would the 
Captain get down one of his long 
putts and halve the hole? 

He appeared to be quite cool, and 
did not take any more care than usual. 
Alas! the ball stopped within two 
inches of the hole. 

A deep sigh escaped the onlookers, 
and this seemed to relieve the strain, 
for the Captain let himself go with a 
vividness which it would be impossible 
to surpass. He must have sworn for 
fully five minutes without repeating 
himself when suddenly he spotted the 
little man with the queer-looking box. 

‘“‘Here you, sir!’ he roared. 
‘* What the deuce do you mean, sir, 
coming here with your infernal 
camera? How the deuce can you ex- 
pect any man’to putt? What the 
deuce do you mean by shooting me, 
sir? That's the man you ought to 
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take! He's the curiosity! The man 
with the trousers !”’ 

And he pointed eloquently with his 
club at Wilson. 

Taking off his cap, the little man 
advanced, 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ he began, 
bowing with patient politeness. ‘‘ This 
is nota camera. I represent the New 
Phonophone Company, sir. Having 
been informed that you wished to make 
a record, I took the liberty of follow- 
ing you to-day. I have been amply 
rewarded, and, without undue pride, I 
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may say that I have been successful 
beyond my hopes. In this box is the 
most unique phonographic record in 
existence. Perhaps you would like to 
negotiate with the company for the 
purchase of rights of reproduction ?”’ 
Let us draw a veil over the subse 
quent events of that memorable day. 
Any one visiting the clubhouse of the 
Diddlebury Golf Club to-day cannot 
help noticing a glass case in which is 
enshrined a little brown cylinder. On 
the outside of the case is a silver plate 
inscribed ‘‘ Captain Dammer’s Record.” 











The Mulga Ridge. 


By W. H. Ogilvie. 


HE long, red road from Bourke 
to Hungerford stretched end- 
lessly through the ridges, shim- 

mering in the blazing sunlight of an 
Australian noon. Before it climbed 
the stony ridge the road crossed a level 
box flat, and on the left-hand side of it, 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
waggon tracks, rose the red earthwork 
ofatank. Near the tank stood a little 
bark-roofed hut, with a thatched and 
floorless verandah. At the back of the 
hut a small, square horse-yard was 
built under the shade of two large box- 
trees. The sun blazed down relent- 
lessly upon this lonely home, at which 
the only sign of life was supplied by a 
lean blue cattle-dog, which, with loll- 
ing tongue and drooping tail, crouched 
in the shadow of the hut wall in the 
cool dust of the earthen verandah. 
No sound came from the surrounding 
bush, no whisper of leaf or grass, no 
ripple or lap of moving water in the 
stagnant tank, no voice of any bird. 

The sun moved slowly down the 
western sky, and at last the clink of 
dragging spurs on the boarded floor of 
the hut broke the almost uncanny 
silence. A tall, lean bushman came 
through the open door, and, going to 
the water-bag which hung from the 
verandah-roof, dipped in it a tin mug, 
and drank greedily. He was burnt 
brick-red by the rigour of the Western 
suns, stooping-shouldered and bow- 
legged from long hours spent in the 
saddle; a typical horseman of the 
Outer West. 

Jack Devine, owner of the hut at the 
edge of the ridges, was in charge of 
one of the changing stations of Cobb 
and Co., the great coach proprietors 
of the West. To him fell the duty of 
looking after a dozen or so of coach 
horses, of having four of them ready 
at stated hours to change when the 
coach arrived, and of rough-breaking 
the young horses which were brought 
in from time to time to strengthen the 
working plant, 


Picking up his saddle and bridle in 
the verandah, Jack strode off to the 
stock-yard, and caught a brown mare 
which was standing in the shade of one 
of the box-trees. The coach would 
pass at five o’clock, and four fresh 
horses had to be waiting in the yard at 
that hour. This meant rounding up 
the little mob which ran in the mulga 
ridges, and, as there were two young 
horses in it which were wild and not 
easy to yard, Devine allowed himself a 
liberal margin of time. He mounted 
the old mare, and rode quietly towards 
the mulga. Knowing well the run of 
the horses, he went almost exactly to 
the spot where they were feeding, fif- 
teen of them, of which thirteen were 
regular old collar-marked slaves of 
the coach, and the other two young and 
wild, unbroken colts, on which no 
hand had yet been laid. These young 
ones, as soon as they saw the horse- 
man approach, began to snort and 
wheel, and galloped off into the ridges, 
followed by the old, stiff-shouldered 
coach horses at a lumbering canter. 
Anxious to cut off the mob before it 
should reach the shelter of the thick- 
growing mulga, Devine set spurs to 
his mare and raced across a sandhill 
dotted with quinine bushes. The 
colts, with heads up, and tong tails 
streaming behind them, went at the 
top of their speed for the dark line of 
the timber. After a half-mile gallop 
the mare began to gain on them, and, 
catching her by the head, Devine 
dashed her down the edge of the trees 
just in time, and with swinging whip 
wheeled the colts and drove the whole 
mob westward along the edge of the 
ridge, towards home and the stock- 
yard. Still restless, the young horses 
kept trying to break away, and the 
rider was kept busy watching them. 
Suddenly, as though following out 4 
preconcerted plan, they made a deter- 
mined dash for freedom, and raced at 
full speed up the ridge; sitting down 
in his saddle, and driving home his 
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long spurs, Devine went after them, 
when, without the least warming trip 
or stumble, the brown mare put her 
foot in a rabbit-hole, and went down 
ina heap, giving her rider a stunning, 
crashing fall. 

It was fully an hour later when Jack 
Devine regained consciousness, with a 
throbbing pain in his head, an aching 
arm, and an excruciating numbing 
pain across his back. He was unable 
to move. His hat was lying twenty 
feet away from him, and the afternoon 
sun, though long past its full strength, 
was still hot enough to give him 
serious discomfort. He tried to turn 
over, but the cruel pain in his back at 
the slightest movement compelled him 
to desist. He lay still, and tried to 
collect his scattered senses. He was 
suddenly aware of an overwhelming 
thirst, which seemed to clog his 
tongue and burn his throat. He 
raised himself cautiously on his elbow, 
and considered carefully his where- 
abouts. He was lying on the edge of 
the mulga ridge about forty yards 
from the dark line of the shady trees, 


which he knew that, in his crippled 
condition, it was impossible for him to 


teach. The hut was about two miles 
away; the nearest water—in exactly 
the opposite direction—was a small 
gilgai hole in a clump of belar-trees 
about a quarter of a mile from where 
he lay. If only he could reach that 
water, and the shade of the trees be- 
side it, he felt that he might hold out 
until a search-party came and found 
him. To lie where he was, even if he 
should survive the coming night, 
meant death or madness in the full 
glare of the next day’s sun. And yet 
—he raised himself an inch or two— 
the pain of moving was insupportable. 
He felt that he could never crawl even 
the few feet necessary for him to re- 
cover his hat, much less the four 
hundred yards which lay between him 
and the water which was life. The 
horses had galloped out of sight, his 
mare with them. Devine knew that 
theywould not.go far in the direction 
of the hut, but, led by the wild colts, 
Would soon wheel into the mulga 
Scrub, and return to the feeding- 
ground from ,which they had been dis- 
tubed;and, in all likelihood, te 
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mare would go with them, thus taking 
away the last chance of her being dis- 
covered at the hut and an accident sus- 
pected. Dreamily the man wondered 
how long it would be before any one 
would suggest that he might be lying 
crippled in the bush. He was such a 
fine horseman, and had carried through 
his daily work so long without the 
slightest mishap, that, even after he 
had been missed, it was unlikely that 
those who knew him would suspect 
that anything untoward had happened 
to him. Lying there in the dazzling 
sunlight, in pain that drew from him 
from time to time groans of agony, 
he pictured vividly in his mind the 
arrival of the coach at his little 
hut. First there would be the crack 
of the whip down at the watercourse, 
where Harry, the @river, always sig- 
nalled his coming, «$ that Jack might 
know to fling the traves on to the 
team in the yard. Then he heard the 
rumble of the wheels, the creak of the 
axles, and the rattle of the bars as the 
coach drew up at the yard. Harry 
would look in vain for the horses and 
the man who should have been there to 
greet him. He would coo-ee, and get 
no answer. Then he would tie his 
reins to the brake and jump down from 
his seat and go into the hut, and come 
out and coo-ee again, listening in- 
tently, with his face to the ridges. He 
would wait for perhaps five minutes, 
with his watch in his hand; then, mut- 
tering to himself, he would climb on to 
his high seat and whip up his jaded and 
disappointed horses on the long twenty- 
mile stage to the next change. 

It had always been Jack Devine’s 
pride to serve his company faithfully, 
and it hurt him now to think that this 
was the first time he had ever failed 
them. Harry, the driver, would go 
on to Hungerford, and report that he 
had found no horses waiting for him 
at the Box Hut, and the general 
opinion would be that he—Jack—had 
gone to Bourke for a drunken spree, 
or something of that sort, and that he 
would return when he had had enough 
of it. Not one of the many who 
would discuss his disappearance would 
be likely to put it down to accident, for 
so finished a horseman, so clever a 
backwoodsman, was considered 
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capable of getting out of any trouble 
which he might get into, even with 
the wildest of his colts. Yet his only 
chance, as he well knew, was that 
some one should organize a search- 
party without delay, pick up the tracks 
and follow them to where he fell; and 
grimly he realised the truth—that if 
help ¢:1 not arrive before the blazing 
sun .. the morrow had lighted its 
scorching fires, he must die like a 
crippled sheep upon the sand-hill. 
Meanwhile the sun crept slowly down 
the western sky, and with the cool- 
ness of its waning came a partial ces- 
sation of his suffering. lis head 
ceased to throb so acutely, and he 
found by lying on his right side that 
his back ached less cruelly. The sun 
disappeared behind the mulga trees, 
and the cool dews came down upon his 
scorched face and hands, and, helpless 
and suffering as he was, he blessed the 
friendly night and found some 
measure of hope in its soothing touch. 

As his pain grew less, his racked 
mind became clearer, and he tried to 


evolve a plan of escape from the 
frightful death that threatened him. 
One thing was certain, he must reach 


his hat before the sun rose, and he 
must reach water within a very few 
hours later, or, failing the arrival of a 
rescue party, he must reconcile him- 
self to his doom, and die with his face 
to the sky, as a brave man should. 
Carefully he moved this way and that, 
an inch at a time, trying to discover 
some mode of progress, however slow, 
unattended by the severest pain. At 
last he found that by lying partially on 
his back and partially on his right side, 
and using his right arm as a lever— 
his left was useless—he could move 
over the ground an inch or two at a 
time without more than intermittent 
spasms of pain. He now began, with 
much misgiving, but with a feeble ray 
of hope to guide him, the long journey 
towards his cabbage-tree hat which lay 
but a few feet from him among the 
pebbles of the ridge. Very gently he 
drew himself forward—then rv‘ +d, 
nother inch or two of progress, a 
keen spasm of pain—another rest. 
The journey was begun. Slowly, very 
slowly, the distance shortened. At 
last he reached the goal. With difli- 
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culty he picked up the precious head. 
covering, and set it on his head. Then, 
quite exhausted, he sank back upon 
the ground, as the pain across his loins 
gripped him with tenfold power. 

And now he knew that he must face 
the long and painful journey. to the 
water, four hundred yards away. 
What a short distance it seemed toa 
strong man mounted on a good horse! 
Just across the crown of the ridge, 
through that thick patch of mulga, 
over the open glade, between the two 
tall belar-trees, and there lay the tiny 
pool. There would not be much water 
in it now, he reflected, after the heat of 
the last two days. Still, a mouthful or 
two would give him his chance—his 
chance to keep going till the rescue 
party came. Was there a rescue 
party? Would it come in_ time? 
Realising that if he was to attempt the 
long and painful journey across the 
ridge, the more of it he managed in the 
cool of the night the better, Devineset 
himself at once to his task. Grimly he 
began his  snail-like progress, and 
slowly, very slowly, he crawled over 
the brown tufts of wire-grass and 
dragged his crippled body over the 
small stones and sticks which strewed 
the ridge. More than once his path 
was crossed by a dead mulga-log, and 
painfully he made a detour roundit, 
losing much valuable time. The moon 
hung a silver lamp above the ridges, 
and looked down pityingly on his 
gallant fight with fate. Wallabies 
sprang past him in the shadows, and 
kangaroos loped in and out of the tim- 
ber. Towards morning he had won 
the crown of the ridge, and could set 
below him, over the tops of the inter 
vening mulga_ scrub, the feathery 
plumes of the belar-trees which marked 
the goal which he was seeking. Grey 
dawn showed in the eastern sky, anda 
soft wind rose and stirred the mulga 
leaves. Devine turned aside to 4 
little patch of grass, and licked the 
dew from the ‘burnt brown herbage 
His: downhill progress. was even slowet 
than his.ascent of the ridge. His back 
pained him more, and the ground had 
become more stony, and=more CO 
with pointed stumps and dead logs 
To make matters worse, the sun rose 
red and angry, and blazed down upo 
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im. Every half-hour the heat in- 
creased, and his progress grew slower. 
He had still nearly two hundred yards 
to go, and he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Dragging himself under the 
shade of an umbrella-mulga, he lay still 
and rested. An hour later he resumed 
his painful progress, with every bone 
in his body aching. Gradually he 
wormed his way through the thick 
mulga, and came out upon the open 
glade. Here the sun beat down 
fiercely, blistering his half-protected 
face. The earth was hot below him. 
The stones burned like heated iron. 
His right side and elbow were worn 
and sore with contact with the ground ; 
but hope was strong within him, for 
a hundred yards away he could see the 
tall belars waving their green plumes, 
and beneath them was water—and life 
—and his one and only chance! 

With extraordinary courage he 
crawled on, and on, and on. A 
loathsome iguana rattled past him, 
and climbed a tree-stem close to 
him, a snake scurried away into 
the grass, mocking with its 


crawling progress his own mode of 


progression. And always the sun 
blazed down relentlessly. It was high 
noon when at last he raised himself 
painfully over the bank of the gilgai 
hole and looked down. Limp and ex- 
hausted, he fell back upon the burning 
ground, and hope died in his heart, for 
there below him was not the dark, 
stagnant pool he had expected to see, 
but a grey, cracked circle of clay. The 
heat of the last few days had dried up 


the water—and his last chance was 
gone! 

Sinking back in a faint, the bush- 
man lay still, just within the shade 
thrown by one of the plumed branches 
of the great belar-tree. A crow that 
had been patiently following his pro- 
gress all the morning flapped down 
from a dead branch, and sidled cau- 
tiously towards the motionless body, 
and a stream of busy, black ants, 
whose high road across the clay pan 
had been blocked by this huge buik, 
crowded over him in ever-increasing 
hundreds and thousands. The cruel, 
relentless Bush was preparing her sac» 
rifice. 

+ . * * 

Back on the crown of the mulga 
ridge a black-boy, leading his horse, 
was bending low over the indistinct 
tracks on the stony ground. Behind 
him a little group of serious-faced 
bushmen walked, leading their horses. 

“Hurry, Billy, hurry!” one of 
them called impatiently. ‘“‘ The crows 
and ants may have him even now.”’ 

The black fellow groaned sympa- 
thetically, and strained his eyes to his 
work; he was doing his noble best. 
Half an hour later he gave a cry of 
delight, and dropping his _ bridle. 
rushed forward and threw his bronzed 
arms round the huddled figure under 
the belar-tree. 

Jack Devine was nursed back to 
health, and a year later took up his 
old work at the mail-change, and ten 
years ago he told me with his own [ips 
his thrilling story of the mulga ridge. 





The Mystery of Bassover House 


By J. Morton Lewis. 


T was one evening in early Septem- 
ber ; entering my rooms in Great 
Dover-street and switching on 

the electric light I saw a telegram on 
the table awaiting me. 

Tearing open the envelope, the mes- 
sage filled me with surprise, almost 
alarm. 

** Who is Robinson ?’’ I said, ** and 
why should he want me to come at 
once ?’’ 

Then I looked at the name of the 
town from which the message had’ 
been sent—Bassover, and I at once 
recollected Robinson was the butler 
at Bassover House, where Tweedes- 
dale lived—Tweedesdale and I were 
chums at school and college. In later 
years we had drifted apart—he to be- 
come a landed squire in Norfolk upon 
the death of his father, I to earn my 
own living in Fleet-street as a free- 
lance, assisted by a small legacy left 
me by an uncle, 

I read the telegram again. ‘‘ Can 
you come down at once, Mr. Vellacott, 
tf so, for heaven’s sake, do?—Robin- 
son.”’ 

** What can he mean ?”’ I asked my- 
self, as what appeared at first to be 
the absurdity of the message struck 
me. I lit a cigar, and looked at it 
again. “A hoax,’’ was the thought 
that first suggested itself to me, and 
I flung the wire down on the table. 

I even went into my bedroom and 
began to undress, but a feeling of un- 
easiness seized me. I thought of 
Tweedesdale as I had known him as 2 
boy, with his curly hair, and merry 
blue eyes. Perhaps he was ill or in 
danger, and the old butler had sent to 
me because he had been unable to do 
so himself. 

I went out into the dining-room 
again, and, fetching the wire, studied 
it closely. What had at first struck 
me as being a trick, now filled me with 
apprehension. It was too late to do 
enything that night, but I determined 
to catch the first train in the morning 
down to Bassover, and looked up the 


time it started from King’s Cross, ] 
found it left at 7.35. 

I was awake early next morning, in 
fact I hardly slept during the night, 
wondering what could have happened 
to my friend. 

From King’s Cross station I sent a 
telegram to the old butler, saying the 
time I expected to arrive. 

Bassover is a small town on the ouf- 
skirts of the Fens; although the 
country is flat, the scenery is some of 
the prettiest in England, and I| know 
of no place in the country where one 
can witness finer sunsets. 

At the station I found a dog-cart 
from Bassover House awaiting me, 
and as we drove up the carriage sweep 
the old butler himself stood upon the , 
hall steps waiting to receive me. He 
had spent his whole life in the service 
of the family, and I had known him 
as a boy, when I spent my holidays at 
Bassover during the lifetime of 
Tweedesdale’s father. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, you’ve come, Mr. 
Vellacott,’’? he said as the dog-cart 
drove up. 

‘‘What is the matter? Is Mr. 
Tweedesdale ill? ’’ I asked. 

He drew me into the dining room. 
‘I don’t know what’s the matter, sif, 
I wish I did; perhaps I could do some- 
thing then; but wait until you’ve seen 
Mr. Tweedesdale yourself. You won't 
know him—he’s so altered.” 

‘“In what way ?” 

‘* He’s so thin and pale. He never 
eats anything now, and hardly ever 
goes outside the house. The trouble 
commenced about five weeks ago 
I sleep just above him, and one 
night I heard him scream out; I never 
heard any one scream so terribly m 
my life before. I rushed downstaifs, 
and knocked on his door. 

‘* At first he didn’t hear me; he was 
calling out at the top of his voice: 
‘For heaven’s sake, leave me; cant 
you leave me, man?’ Getting no reply 
and fearful what was the matter, I 
opened the door. He was sitting UP 
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right in bed and staring out of the 
window. His face was whiter than the 
sheets upon the bed, and he was shak- 
ing. I could see his legs quivering be- 
neath the clothes, and the bed itself 
rattled. Mr. Tweedesdale isn’t a 
coward, but he was crying like a 
frightened child—‘ Leave me alone. 
Don’t come back again.’ 

“Then he caught sight of me, and 
’ as I went to the bedside to ask what 
was the matter he clutched my arm, 
and his hand was wet with perspira- 
tion. 

** Robinson,’ he said, ‘tell me 
quick, man, can you see anything over 
there—tell me.’ And he pointed out 
of the window across the park. I 
looked, but I could see nothing, except 
the trees waving to and fro. Well, 
sir, it took me nearly an hour to quiet 
him and reassure him there was no- 
thing there. 

“The next morning when he came 
down he laughed it off, and said he 
must have had a nightmare, but I 
knew different. A man don’t suffer 
like that when he wakes up from a 
nightmare—’tain’t natural. That night 
he cried out just the same, about the 
ie time, and the night after as 
well.’’ 

The old butler moistened his lips, 
and there was fear in his eyes. “ Then 
for a week nothing happened. Sud- 
denly, one night, when I had begun to 
think that perhaps it was all a night- 
mare after all, he called out again; a 
Second later I heard the sound of a 
revolver shot. Rushing downstairs, I 
found him sitting up in bed as before, 
a revolver in his hand. ‘It’s there 
again, I’ve tried to shoot it, but it’s no 
good, it’s still there.’ I looked, and 
saw something white move across the 
trees, I couldn’t say what shape it 
was. I was too late; a second sooner, 
and I might have found out. 

“Well, sir, that went on for another 
fortnight, and now he won’t go to bed 
at all, he sits up in his study all night, 
or else walks about the house.” The 
te hey paused. “It’s awful, sir, 

“ Have you any idea what-it is?” 
I asked. 

“No, sir, not the slightest.” 


“ Sounds rather like a fairy story.” 


7o2 


“Wish twas, sir,” replied the-old 
man, grimly. 

“Do you think it’s a trick his 
imagination is playing him? ” 

“I did once, six, until the aight I 
saw that white thing disappear among 
the trees.” 

“You want me to stop down here 
for a few days?”’ 

** If you can, sir.” He leant implor- 
ingly towards me. “ Only don’t let 
Mr. Tweedesdale know I sent for you ; 
it ’ud be more than my place is worth.’’ 

I assured him on that point. “When 
do you expect Mr. Tweedesdale back?” . 

‘‘Any minute now, sir.” 

** Then I’ll go into the library and 
wait for him. Tell him I’m here when 
he arrives.” 

Within half an hour he returned, and 
I could hardly imagine it was the man 
whom I had known and seen in the best 
of health barely a year before. His 
complexion, once of a healthy hue, had 
gone an ashen white, his cheeks had 
sunk, and in the eyes of the man whom 
I had never known to realise the mean- 
ing of the word fear there lurked an 
overpowerme dread. It showed in the 
furtive, startled manner in which he 
looked around the door and into every 
corner which might secrete that ter- 
rible something which haunted him-at 
night, 

His welcome was cordial, but the 
hand he gave me limp and almost 
clammy. Nevertheless, I saw by the 
look upon his face that he was glad to 
see me, and that it was a relief to him 
for me to be there. 

“I’m glad to see you,” he said, 
“very glad; but you’ve changed, 
man.” He scrutinised me closely 
* Yes, you’ve changed.” 

““And you,” I answered, 

A shadow passed over his face, and 
the old furtive look returned. “ Insom- 
nia. I’m going away shortly.” 

**T’ve come to saddle myself upon 
you for a few days,” I said. “ma 
bit run down through overwork my- 
self. Can you put me up? I hadn’t 
time to send you a wire. I only made 
up my mind this morning.”’ 

“Of course I can.” He rang the 


“ Robinson,” he said, .“* have a room 
got ready for Mr. Veltacott.”” He hest- 


tated. ‘* The one next to mine.” 
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I saw a look of unutterable relief 
pass over the butler’s face. 

Tweedesdale was singularly, almost 
unnaturally loquacious at lunch; 
during the afternoon we went for a 
long walk together, returning in time 
for supper. 

It was afterwards, when we were 
chatting over a whisky and soda in his 
library, that he broached the subject. 

‘* Vellacott,’’ he said to me, sud- 
denly, during a long pause in the 
conversation, ‘‘ do you believe that a 
man’s past misdeeds can take material 
shape? ’’ 

‘** I don’t quite follow you,’’ I said. 

‘* Suppose a man committed an in- 
discretion in his younger days, do you 
think the remembrance of that indis- 
cretion can take material shape and 
haunt him for the remainder of his 
life? ’’ 

** Certainly not,’’ I answered; ‘‘ but 
if he was out of sorts, run down, or 
anything of that kind he might 


imagine it did.” 
‘** But he would know the difference 
between imagination and reality.’’ I 


knew he was speaking personally, re- 
plying not to me, but to doubts that 
had occurred in his own mind. 

‘“No,’’ I said, ‘‘ he would not. It 
would be as a dream, and on awaken- 
ing he would forget.’’ 

Tweedesdalé gazed at me for a mo- 
ment, a strange look in his eyes—I 
can’t describe it, fear and bewilder- 
ment were there. ‘‘ On awakening he 
would forget.’? He drew thoughtfully 
at his cigar. ‘‘ Suppose there was no 
awakening. It went on for ever and 
ever? ’’ 

‘**Impossible,’’ I said, hoping he 
would contradict*me, and take me into 
his confidence. But he remained silent, 
and the conversation gradually drifted 
into other channels. 

That night I slept with my door 
open, and about one in the morning I 
heard him. 

‘*For Heaven’s 
out, “‘ leave me alone! 
any nearer. No, no! ’”’ 

I crept out of my room. Outside 
his door I found Robinson, the old 
butler, and together we listened. 

*“* Leave me in peace, for Heaven’s 
sake] Leave me,’’ he cried. 


sake,” he called 
Don’t come 
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The butler’s hand was upon the 
handle of the door to open it. ‘ Not 
to-night,’’ I said, restraining him. “] 
am going to get to the bottom of this. 
To-morrow, if it occurs again, we will 
break into his room and find out for 
ourselves. ”’ 

For an hour the pleadings con- 
tinued, gradually dying away with low 
moans, such as a child gives when in 
pain. Then came silence, and I crept 
back to my room. 

The next day Tweedesdale looked 
paler and more ill than ever when he 
entered the room for breakfast. 

** Sleep well? ’’ he asked. 

** Yes, thanks; and you?’”’ 

** Fairly.’’ He picked up the mom 
ing paper, and glanced through it. 

During the morning we went for a 
walk in the neighbourhood of Bass- 
over House. It lay in the open 
country, isolated except for a couple 
of smaller houses facing the entrance 
to the park gates; one of these was 
empty, the other inhabited by a small 
farmer, a tenant of Tweedesdale’s. 

‘* A pretty place,’’ I said, referring 
to the one that was empty. ‘‘I think 
I shall come and live down here when 
I want. to retire.’’ 

‘‘ it has its disadvantages. A man 
about town like you would soon get 
tired of the rustic life here. 1 shall 
be glad to get away for a little while.” 

“You should come up and stay with 
me for a few days,’’ I replied; “‘ that 
would soon pull you round.”’ 

I meant to have broached the sub- 
ject to Tweedesdale that morning, but 
somehow I could not make an oppor- 
tunity, and I saw that he was averse 
from mentioning it again. 

The afternoon and evening we spent 
at home, stopping up late, smoking 
and chatting over old days. It was 
past midnight before he left me at the 
door of my room with a cheery though 
somewhat forced good-night. 

Instead of undressing, I lay down 
on my bed to snatch a few minutes’ 
rest. Before I did so I went to my 
bag, took out a revolver, and placed 
it on a table by the bedside. I 
always carry a weapon; it is a! 

I acquired during a few years’ sojoum® 
in South America. 

A little after one I beard a rustling 
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in the room next to mine, and a second 
later Tweedesdale’s voice: ‘‘ No 
nearer, for Heaven’s sake, no nearer! 
No! No!” 

I leaped off the bed and rushed into 
the passage. As I did so the butler 
came running down from the floor 
above. 

Trying to open the door we dis- 
covered it was locked. 

‘Quick, Robinson,” I said; ** we 
must have this open.’’ 

As I put my shoulder against it I 
could hear Tweedesdale rushing about 
in the room, excitedly calling out. 

‘*Tt’s never been as bad as this be- 
fore, sir,’’ said the butler, exerting all 
his energy. 

He had hardty spoken when the 
sound of revolver shots came from 
within. ‘‘ You’ve gone,’’ I heard 
Tweedesdale call out. Then ‘ No, 
you’re still there! You're still there, 
you devil! ”’ 

** Quick,”’ 
himself ! ’’ 

We redoubled our efforts. The door 
was made of heavy oak, and the lock 
strong. 

‘“ We can’t do it, sir,” gasped the 
old butler. The perspiration was 
streaming down his face, his collar 
torn. 

“We must,” I said, and flung my- 
self against it, straining every muscle. 
I felt it give slightly. Somewhere the 
wood cracked. 

“ Now,” I cried. We gave one last 
mighty effort. The door gave still a 
little more, then there was a mighty 
rending of wood, and it swung open 
with a crash. 

I rushed into the room. Tweedes- 
dale was standing before the window. 
Seeing us, he passed his hand dazedly 
across his forehead. “It has gone,’ 
he said, in a vacant voice. Then he 
swayed and fell. 

We laid him upon the bed, and sent 
one of the grooms for the doctor, who 
lived four miles away. Until his ar- 
tival Tweedesdale lay delirious, 
babbling of many things. In his un- 
consciousness I learnt of the foolish- 
ness he had committed. An action 
born of the passion of a moment, and 
which he feared would haunt him for 
the remainder of his days, 


I said, ‘‘or he’ll shoot 
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“Yes,” said the doctor, ** it will be 
brain fever unless we are careful He 
must be put to bed at once.”’ 

‘* Not in this room,’’ I said, and I 
told him everything I knew. 

Dr. Brailsford was a young man of 
about my own age. ‘* Most extraor- 
dinary,’’ he said when I had finished; 
certainly he must not stop here.’’ 
We carried him up and put him to 
bed in a spare room, and then went into 
the library together. ‘‘ I shall wire up 
to London for a couple of nurses in the 
morning,’’ he said. 

‘* Ts it serious? ’’ 

**T cannot tell for a few days until 
the crisis has passed—I am afraid he 
will have a bad attack of brain fever.”’ 

‘* What do you think it is he sees? ”* 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Do you think it has any founda- 
tion upon reality? ”’ 

‘“ No, it is a trick of the imagination, 
I have noticed he has been looking very 
ill for the last six weeks. His nerves 
are a complete wreck.’’ 

I poured out a whisky and soda, 
‘At any rate, | mean to stop up in 
that rcom to-morrow night and see if 


anything occurs. I cannot imagine his 


nerves have played him a-trick. He’s 
not that kind of man.’’ 

The doctor looked at me. “I shall 
be here pretty late to-morrow. If you 
like I’ll stop with you—it’s an unplea- 
sant job by oneself.”’ 

‘‘ Thanks very much. I should be 
glad if you would,’’ I replied. 

The next day Tweedesdale was little, 
if any, better. The doctor drove over 
twice during the morning, and in the 
afternoon he was placed in the care of 
the nurses. 

It was eleven o’clock before the doc- 
tor came for his last visit. I met him 
in the hall. He took off his overcoat 
and tapped his coat pocket. “I’m 
prepared for anything,’’ he said, with 
a laugh. 

After spending nearly a quarter of 
an hour with Tweedesdale he came 
down to the library, where I was await- 
ing him. ** He is much better than 
when I saw him this morning. He 
has passed out of the delirium, and I 
can pull him through in a fortnight, I 
think. But I never saw a man so rup 
down in my Tife before.” 

He sat down and drew out-a cigar- 
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ette case. “ What time had ‘we befter 
turn in?” 

“* About half-past twelve ; that will 
give us ample time to make arrange- 
ments.” I rang the bell . “‘ We may 
as well have a whisky and soda before- 
hand.” 

The doctor smiled. “ Nothing 
worse.’ Nevertheless he joined me 
when it was brought in. 

“I have met a case of this kind be- 
fore—when a man is run down as 
much as Tweedesdale he will imagine 
anything. What I should like to 
know is, what brought him into this 
condition ? ” 

“* From what I hear that apparition 
he sees every night.’’ 

The doctor made a gesture indica- 
tive of doubt. Just then the clock 
struck twelve, and for the next half- 
hour we talked on different subjects, 
then we went up to Tweedesdale’s 
room. 

Lighting the gas 
examined it closely. 


Dr. Brailsford 


“ Extravagant 


man,” he commented as he examined 
some of the fittings and ornaments. 


At a quarter to one the old butler 
came to ask if we should require his 
services. ‘‘ I don’t think so,’’ I said. 
“ If we do, we can easily call you.”’ 

“You say he sees this vision 
through the windows,’’ said Dr. 
Brailsford. 

** Yeo,”’ I answered. 

“Th n if we sit one on each side 
we can't very well miss it.’’ 

He drew up a couple of easy chairs. 
“ Honestly, do you think we shall see 
anything? ’’ he asked, sitting down. 

**T don’t know,” I replied. 

* It will be human, if we do.” 

“You don’t believe in spiritualism, 
then? ”’ 

“I do not,” firmly. 

He lighted a cigarette. ‘‘ I have met 
with a good many cases of so-called 
psychic influences, and on investiga- 
tion they have turned out to be either 
imagination or fraud.”* 

Before he had finished smoking it 
he looked quickly out of the window. 
“Can you see anything? ” he asked. 

Abowe the park.grounds there arose 
what appeared at first to be a thin, 
white veil, gradually it became heavier 


and took definite shape—the shape of 
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a human eye, huge and forbiddmg, 
cold and remorseless. Then by its 
side there came a hand, one finger up- 
raised and beckoning. A couple of 
minutes we sat watching it. 

“« It’s coming nearer,”’ said the doc- 
tor. As he spoke the eye became 
larger, still fixed upon us in a cold, 
cruel stare. 

I saw his hand steal to his side, 
another second and the steel barrel of 
a revolver shone in it. He raised the 
weapon and fired, but nothing hap- 
pened, save that it brought the old 
butler running into the room. By the 
time he came the apparition had faded 
away and disappeared. 

‘‘What is the matter, 
asked. 

‘** Somebody is trying to drive your 
master mad,”’ said Dr. Brailsford, 
sharply. ‘“‘ Let me see ; there are two 
houses over there, ‘ Porthcawe’ and 
* Abbotswood.’ It can’t come from 
‘ Porthcawe.’ Old Baring wouldn’t 
play a trick of that sort ; he’d have no 
reason ; besides, he wouldn’t know 
how to. And ‘ Abbotswood ’ is empty.” 
He turned to me. ‘* Mr. Vellacott, are 
you prepared to spend to-morrow night 
there? I think we shall get to the 
bottom of-this then.’’ 

** Quite,’’ I replied. 

Dr. Brailsford nodded and rubbed 
his hands together in keen enjoyment. 
** We ought to have an exciting even- 
ing. Wecan make full arrangements 
when I am over here.”’ 

While speaking he took off his coat. 
‘‘T am going to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep. I have an operation to perform 
at ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 
You had better get some rest as weil, 
Mr. Vellacott. You look overtired as 
a 

When I awoke next morning the 
doctor had washed and dressed, and 
stood before the window in his frock 
coat, an immaculate specimen of the 
medical man. 

“I wouldn’t disturb you,”’ he said ; 

“ it’s the greatest mistake on earth to 
arouse a man from his first sleep. J’ll 
just drop in and see Tweedesdale while 
you are getting tidy for breakfast.” 
" By the time I was ready to go down- 
stairs he had not returned, but he 
joined me a few minutes later in the 
morning-room. 


sir?” he 
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“Doing capitally,” was his greet- 
ing ; ‘“‘ another week and he will be 
about, I think. But it has been the 
narrowest escape of brain fever I’ve 
ever seen.” 

I have met a good many men in my 
life, men of all nationalities and de- 
grees, and I have met them under all 
conditions, but never have I encoun- 
tered a man for whom I have a greater 
respect than Dr. Brailsford. His quiet 
nerve and energy were little short of 
marvellous. In fact, he would have 
made a magnificent soldier, and I can 
say no more. 

‘**T shall be round about mid-day,” 
he said as he rose to leave ; “* we can 
make our arrangements then. | 
should advise you to take a quiet morn- 
ing—nothing like it.’’ 

It was just before luncheon time 
when he came again, and took me up 
to see Tweedesdale. My friend was 
lying stretched out on the bed, like an 
object inanimate. His eyes were closed, 
his complexion pallid. He breathed 
lightly, but regularly. 

From what Dr. Brailsford had said 


I had half-expected to find him awake, 
and perhaps I showed my disappoint- 


ment. I rather think the doctor noticed 
the look on my face. ‘* He is in 
a semi-conscious sleep and the longer 
he remains so the better. It will save 
his brain.’”? He tock Tweedesdale’s 
wrist. ‘‘ His pulse is a good deal 
stronger.”’ 

After giving a few instructions to 
the nurses, we went downstairs to the 
dining-room and had lunch together. 

“Has Tweedesdale any relations? ”’ 
he asked me suddenly during the meal. 

I thought for a moment. ‘I be- 
lieve he has a cousin, who went out to 
Australia some years ago.”’ 

“Do you know what he is like?” 

*‘T never saw him.”’ 

‘““Do you think Tweedesdale has a 
photo of him anywhere? ”’ 

“IT should not think he had. 
never seen one. 
land suddenly. 
egg, I believe.” 

“Ah!” The doctor became sud- 
denly engrossed in the cold chicken 
upon his plate. 

As soon as the meal was over he 
rose, I'll call here for you about 


I’ve 
The cousin left Eng- 
He was rather a bad 


Tit 


nine -o’ciock this evening. “That will 
give us ample time.” 

The afternoon I spent in the library. 
Tweedesdale had a magnificent collec- 
tion, and to one as devoted to books 
as I am it was a pleasure to spend a 
few hours browsing amongst the con- 
tents of his shelves. 

Tucked away in a corner I came 
across a copy of Congreve. His plays 
always held a strange fascination for 
me, and I took the book down. It 
opened readily at a certain page in 
** Love for Love,” and disclosed a 
photograph. It was that of a young 
man, dark and very handsome. The 
face was not one to trust, fair though 
it was, it lacked that something which 
calls forth confidence. Underneath was 
written in a writing I did not know, 
** Lionel—May 16th, 1896.”" Then I 
remembered Lionel was the name of 
the cousin who had gone to Australia. 

When the doctor came in the even- 
ing I showed him the photograph. He 
examined it closely. ‘* I have seen the 
original of this in Bassover during the 
last few weeks.’’ 

le went upstairs to see Tweedes- 
dale. ‘*‘ He has recovered conscious 
ness,’’ he said when he came down 
again, ‘‘and is doing splendidly— 
better than I expected. I have given 
him to understand that he had a bad 
fall, and that accounts for his illness.” 

The doctor buttoned his coat. He 
had discarded the conventional frock- 
coat for a Norfolk suit. ‘* We had 
better start now.”’ 

The sun had set and the long 
shadows of evening fallen as we 
passed through the grounds of Bass- 
over House and crossed the road. 
Before us shone the lights of ‘* Porth- 
cawe,’’ and by its side, dark and void 
of life, ‘‘ Abbotswood.” The windows 
had lately been cheaned, and beyond, 
framed in darkness, we could dimly see 
the rooms. : 

Dr. Brailsford walked 

ed into one. 

“* We had better enter by a window 
at the back,”’ he said, and led the way 
through the garden, which, neglected 
for years, had become a tangled wild- 
erness of weeds and flowers, run to 
seed. A heavy dew rested everywhere, 
and our boots were wet as we stood 


upon the little tiled court at the back, 


and 


inside 
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The docfor surveyed them; then 
drew from his pocket a piece of paper 
and carefully wiped the soles. When 
he had finished, he handed it to me. 
**T should have made an ideal detec- 
tive—or burglar,’’ he said with a smile. 

Forcing the catch of the kitchen win- 
dow with a knife, we climbed inside. 
** It is the first floor room facing the 
part we want to investigate,’ he said, 
leading the way up the stairs. 


It was a large room, with heavy oak * 
In one recess by the fireplace 


beams. 
stood a large cupboard. 

Dr. Brailsford opened it and took 
down the two shelves within. age | 
hoped we should find something of this 
sort,’’ he said ; ‘‘ it will make a splen- 
did hiding-place, where we can observe 
without being observed.”’ 

> is no key in the lock.’’ 

** No,’’ he said, with a grave little 
smile ; ‘‘ I looked out for that.’’ 

He walked slowly to and fro across 
the room somewhat lhieavily. ‘I 


should like to knqgw where he keeps the 
paraphernalia,’’ he said. 


Suddenly he stopped. He had trod- 
den on a loose board. Taking out his 
penknife, we levered it up. Beneath, 
among the rafters, neatly wrapped in 
paper, we discovered a stand such as 
musicians use, a magnifying mirror, 
and a powerful electric lamp. We ex- 
amined this closely, and then, wrap- 
ping them up again, replaced them be- 
meath the board. 

Then commenced the most exacting 
part. For two hours we walked to and 
fro across the room, or stood in the 
shadow, looking out of the window, 
chatting in low tones, scarcely above 
a whisper, our ears on the alert for the 
slightest'sound. Sn was denied 
us, lest the smell should betray our 
presence. 

Midnight struck ; the lights in Porth- 
cawe had long been extinguished, 
when we saw a figure creep in at the 
gate, heard a window softly open and 
shut beneath us, and a stealthy step 
upon the stair. 

Dr. Brailsford drew a revolver from 
his pocket, and we entered the cup- 
board, leaving the door open the small- 
est fraction, so that we could see the 
movements of a man within the room. 

** You had-better get your revolver 


wkines 
. > 
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ready,”’ said the doctor, and I drew 
it from my pocket. 

A moment later and the man en- 
'tered ; as he passed before the win- 
idow I recognised the original of the 
photograph. He was altered, but 
only by the change that comes with 
years and hard living. The features 
lwere the same, and the expression, but 
ihis hair was tinged with grey. 

Lifting up the board he took out 

the apparatus and arranged it. It 
was one o’clock before he had finished, 
‘and all the while we stood watching 
him through the door. Dr. Brailsford, 
\who was taller than I, stood behind 
me, gripping my shoulder for support. 
| We were afraid to move; once a 
board creaked beneath our feet, and 
the man looked up sharply in our 
direction. ‘The room was in darkness, 
and he could see nothing, but I felt 
the grip upon my shoulder tighten. 
‘ When his preparations were com- 
plete, and the room flooded with light 
from his electric lamp, he commenced 
the horrible performance. Standing 
before the mirror, he fixed his eye 
upon it, and holding up his hand 
beckoned as if to some one in the 
room. 

Moving a handle at the side of the 
mirror with his spare hand, we saw 
the glass move within its frame, giv- 
ing the impression to any one in the 
bedroom at Bassover House that the 
eye and hand were gradually coming 
nearer and nearer. 

‘* What marvellous contro! that man 
must have over his muscles,’’ whis- 
pered the doctor in my ear. 

As he spoke the Tight gradually 
faded, and with a sigh of relief the 
man let his arm fall to his side. 

** Now,’’ whispered Dr. Brailsford. 
He drew something from his pocket, 
a second and the room was aflood with 
light again. It was an electric torch. 

The man turned sharply in our 
direction, as the cupboard door swung 
open, fear and surpise in his eyes. 

He made a quick movement for- 
wards, whether to spring at us or past 
us and through the door to safety I 
know not. Seeing our revolvers, he 
stopped dead. j 

A very clever performance,” said 
Dr. Brailsford; ‘‘ very. clever, Mn 
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Tweedesdale ; one worthy of a better 
abject.”’ 

‘Who are you?’”’ ; 

“Tam Dr. Brailsford, your cousin’s 
medical adviser, and 1 am going to 
have you locked up on a charge of at- 
tempted murder.”’ 

‘“Ridiculous,’’ said the man; “* pre- 
posterous ! ”’ : 

Dr. Brailsford shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘1 have slept in your cousin’s 
room,” he replied. That was all. 

“You have no proof,’’ said 
Tweedesdale. 

“We have every proof,”’ replied the 
doctor; ‘‘ that was why we waited un- 
til the end of your performance. Tor 
the last six weeks you have been trying 
to kill your cousin in the most cowardly 
‘ way you could choose. I can under- 
stand a man using a revolver, but not 
the means you have adopted.”’ 

The man looked at the doctor, and 
suddenly changed his tone. ‘“* For 
heaven’s sake, don’t have me locked 
up,” he pleaded. ‘‘I know I’m a wrong 
‘un; Ihave been allmylife.’’ Hesmiled 
wearily. ‘‘ But you don’t understand 
what it is to have rich relations and be 
as poor as a church mouse yourself, 
with the tastes of a millionaire.”’ 

‘That is no excuse,’’ said Doctor 
Brailsford. ‘‘ You meant murder. I’d 
have had a good deal more respect for 
you if you’d tried to shoot your cousin. 
That is at least manly.’’ 

The man said nothing, but stood be- 
fore us, his dark handsome eyes roving 
around the room. 

The doctor watched him steadily. 
“Have you got any money ?”’ he asked. 

The man turned out his pockets. 
They contained barely the change of a 
shilling. 

A look of pity came into the doctor’s 
eyes. ** Look here. i give you one 
more chance. If you promise to goout 
to Australia again, Vl give you £50 
to pay your passage and give you a 
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fresh start. I’ve known myself what 
it is to be without two pennies to rub 
together.”’ 

On a sudden impulse Tweedesdale 
held out his hand. ‘‘ I’ve nearly fallen 
once,’’ he said in a husky voice. “I 
give you my word of honour it shan’t 
happen again.’”’ 

Dr. Brailsford gripped the out- 
stretched hand. ‘* Come round and see 
me to-morrow, and we can havea chat. 
Do you know my house, ‘ Warraboo ?? 
I spent a good many years in Australia 
myself. It’s at the other end of the 
village.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Tweedesdale, 
simply. . 

‘** Poor devil,’’ said the doctor when 
he had gone. He turned to me in the 
semi-light ; the first rays of morning 
were already dawning. ‘‘I’d rather you 
didn’t say anything to his cousin; it 
would be better not, I think.”’ 

Three years later I was staying at 
Bassover. By that time Tweedesdale 
had, of course, recovered ; in fact, the 
remembrance of the nightly visitations 
had practically faded from his mind. 
They were to him but a dream which 
had once disturbed his slumbers. No 
suspicion of their real cause entered his 
mind. 

One day, out walking alone, I met 
Dr. Brailsford. 

** How do you do, Mr. Vellacott?” 
he said. And with a smile he drew an 
envelope from his ‘pocket. “ That 
may interest you.” 

It was a letter from the other 
Tweedesdale in Australia, enclosing a 
cheque for £50, and saying how suc- 
cessful he had become. “I do not 
know how to thank you,” he wrote. 

‘* You must feel very pleased,” I 
said when I had finished reading it. 

Dr. Brailsford smiled. “ Yess zt is 
very easy to give a dog a bad nama, 
but it is far kinder-to give-him another 


chance. ”” 
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By M. Forrest. 


bs HERE is no getting away from 

the roses,’”” he said sulkily. 

Before them, in the low light 
of the dying afternoon, lay the wide 
stretch of the Brisbane River. A 
steamer from the South was dawdling 
up the channel, following a noisy little 
tug, and the sound of the whistle from 
the Tramway Company’s power-house 
came clearly to them, out of the town. 
kt was five o’clock, and a breeze was 
stirring the oleander bushes, pmk and 
white blossomed, that ran along the 
fence below where the rocks sloped to 
the water. Where the slanting rays 
of light struck the exposed corner of 
the garden a flowery shrub tossed its 
foamy blooms in the wind, and cast 
wide a perfume like the smell of hot 
honey, standing in the sun. 

And all about them were roses, 
yellow drooping from the arched 
trellis, palest pink on the bushes along 
the side of the verandah, crimson- 
hearted and rich in odour bordering 
the gravel path, while here and there, 
on the grass of the lawn, self-cared-for 
suckers sprang up, straight-stemmed, 
with one bloom nodding boldly from 
the summit. 

** Why don’t you like roses? ” asked 
the girl, leaning back in her long chair, 
and smiling at him from behind her 
palm-leaf fan. 

“It isn’t that I don’t like them,” 
said the man, shaking the ashes from 
his pipe over the edge of the verandah. 
“It is because they . .. why I’ve 
been smelling them all the time I was 
away in Western Australia, and they 
spell disappointment now.”’ 

The girl tapped her bronze-slippered 
foot on the boards, and looked thought- 
ful. 

**T don’t see what you have got to 
be disappointed about,’’ she said. 
“ You say you made money in that old 
mine I was always so nervous about, 
and though you had fever you got all 
right again. And——”’ 

** Yes. It’s the ‘ And’ that bothers 
me,” he answered quietly, turning 


quizzical eyes upon her. “ You see, 
you were the ‘ And’ m this case, and 
you proved the disappointment.”’ 

“TI am sure I was very glad to see 
you,” she said, tearing a strip from 
her fan in a reckless manner. 

“Don’t spoil your fan,’’ he spoke 
gravely. “Oh! yes, I’ll allow you 
seemed glad to see me; but—— ” 

**I don’t understand the ‘ buts,’” 
she said crossly, swinging her foot. 
She was rather pleased with her new 
shoes. 

“‘I am not the only person you are 
glad to see,’’ he rejoined, refilling his 
pipe, and searching im his vest pocket 
for the matches. 

“What would you have?” she 
asked. ‘* You can’t expect % 

“* All your attention? Oh, no! But 
I’m that sort of chap. Cwsar or no 
thing business, you know. And whea 
I went away——” 

** 1 was nothing more than a school- 
girl,’’ she pouted, looking out of the 
corners of her brown eyes at him, and 
wondering whether it was the climate 
of Western Australia that had flecked 
his dark hair with grey. 

‘‘I wish you had stayed a school 
girl,’ he said softly. He found his 
matchbox and struck a light, but did 
not put it to the tobacco; instead, it 
burnt down into his hand, and he 
dropped it hurriedly. 

‘‘ One must grow up.” 
fanning herself fiercely. 

** Right,” he answered. 
must forget, I suppose.” 

She gave him another of her side 
long looks. 

‘“T find lots of men amusing,” she 
added audaciously. 

** So I see.”’ 

A white-sailed yacht went dipping 
and sidling down the river, and they 
saw the ferry-boat for the Point steam- 
ing across the wake of a cargo boat 
flymg the stars and stripes. Away ™ 
Garden Reach an Italian man-o’-waf 
was anchored. Night and morning 
the band played exquisitely on board, 


She was 


“ And one 
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ilways beginning with the British 
National anthem, as a delicate compli- 
ment to the outlying States of the 
Empire. 

The musi¢ floated across the river 
now, and sighed among.the roses. 

“] was lying in a tent,” he said. 
“I could see the flies crawling up and 
down the tent pole, and along the 
earthern floor a zigzag line of red ants 
trailed 1 knew they were in and out 
of the sugar and ration bags, but I 
was too weak to move. Suddenly I 
smelt the roses, your roses which we 
had so often consulted about and 
pruned together. I shall never forget 
what it was like: the breath of flowers 
in that hot, fever-stricken tent. Hal- 
lucination, I suppose, which came 
along with the brain shadows that 
fever brings; but I mever heard a 
fellow say that he smelled delirium. 
It was grand, I can tell you; but it 
made me want you so confoundedly 

. and then I fell asleep. All the 
time, I expect, you were out here with 
another chap ; but, fortunately, I did 
not know that then.” 

He laid his pipe down on the veran- 


dah beside him, and glanced out across 


TIS 


the river. The Italian band was play- 
ing selections from ‘“* Rigoletto.” 
‘La Donna e mobile . . . rather suit- 
able,’ he said, laughing a little, and 
nodding his head in the direction of the 
warship. 

Then he grew grave again. “I am 
afraid I don’t amuse you,’’ he said 
pointedly. 

“ Not in the least.”” She reached 
out one cool, white hand, and touched 
his brown wrist lightly. 

He looked up, surprised. Her eyes 
were soft, and she had laid aside her 
fan. ‘*‘ You don’t amuse me at aill,’’ 
she said again. ‘* You only burt me.” 

*““ Why?’ He had both her hands 
in his big grasp, and he léaned for- 
ward. 

“Because . . . you are Cesar... 
and the others ... are ... are no 
thing after all,” she said, the red roses 
leaping into her cheeks. 

He bent his dark head, and, opening 
the palms of her little hands, he kissed 
their soft pinkness, and again be de- 
cided, as he did so, though in a different 
spirit, that there was “no getting 
away from the roses.” 








The First Chaperone. 


By J. Hurst-Hayes. 


Bk NID, come down! I’ve news 
of the most vital import- 
ance,’ I shouted up the 

stairs. It was 4.30 in the afternoon, 

and I had just called at No. 19, Upper 

Brook-street, which is where Enid 

lives. Enid’s mother, Mrs. Ash- 

burner, was out, paying a call on the 

Dowager-Countess of Pebbleton, and 

Enid (Richards, the butler, told me) 

was upstairs in the morning-room 

writing. 

She heard me, and came downstairs 
to the library. 

‘*You’ve disturbed me in my writ- 
ing, Jim,’’ she said, as though ag- 
grieved. 

‘‘Can’t help that,’’ answered I. 
“ Who are you writing to?’”’ 

** Whom are you writing to,’’ cor- 
gected Enid, wishing to gain time. 

‘Answer me,”’ said I, taking her 
two hands in mine and swinging them. 

** Shan’t!’’ said Enid. 

** Daren’t!”’’ said I. 
writing to Dicky.”’ 

Dicky is another cousin, not so far 
removed as I am, and he does not 
forget the fact. I get jealous at 
times, until I remember the fact that 
he was my fag at school. Enid tried 
to draw her hands away. 

‘‘If Dicky forgets to pay his sub- 
scription to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Something or Other Some- 
where, I have to write to remind him. 
I am local secretary.”’ 

‘You hypocrite! ’’ 

** Any girl who interests herself in 
good works gets called that nowa- 
days,’’ said Enid, pathetically. ‘‘I 
don’t think I like second cousins once 
temoved.”’ 

** You don’t like any one who tells 
you the truth occasionally.’’ 

“‘T prefer them to do it regularly.” 

** Anyhow, you haven’t asked me 
what my news is.”’ 

**T don’t believe you have any. It 
was only an excuse to get me down- 
stairs. You have got no conscience.’’ 

** The first requisite of a quiet mind 


, 


**You were 


is to have none, Enid. Think of afl 
the greatest men of history, and you 
will be convinced of that. David, 
Alexander the Great, Napoleon, my- 
self.” : 

“I think I will go upstairs again.” 

* 1’Il follow you if you do. Besides, 
I have some news really. And, what 
is more, it’s horrid, beastly news! | 
used to think I liked your mother, 
Ena.” 

Enid put on her what I call “ dar. 
ling daughter ’’ expression. 

‘* If you came here to speak against 
mother, you may go,’’ she said, in- 
dignantly. 

‘“ Who says I came to speak against 
her?’’ I replied. ‘‘ I merely remarked 
on my previous affection for her. All 
the same, you don’t know what she 
has done.’”’ 

‘““ Rifled a bank, I suppose,”’ said 
Enid. Her idea of scorn is a trifle 
elementary. 

‘** Much worse than that. She came 
to my office this morning and delivered 
an ultimatum.” 

** Did what?’ 

‘Oh, threw a bombshell into the 
camn of the Amalekites. Said that 
she was very displeased with me and 
with you, and that in future we were 
never to go out on the aeroplane to 
gether without—a chaperone! Some 
one has been talking.”’ 

‘* Mother said that?” 

‘“She did indeed, Enid. I had a 
auite detestable quarter of an hout. 
The laboured explanations I gave of— 
of certain incidents in our chequered 
aeroplanic careers didn’t convince. I 
haven’t your power of invention.” 

‘* T suppose you mean good memory, 
jam.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t I say so? Anyhow, the 
unaccompanied duet game is finished, 
and your mother has actually gone to 
the length of advertising for 4 
chaperone. ”’ 

Enid gasped. “™ Jim, this is some 
joke of yours,” she said. : 

“It's the sordid truth,” said I 
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“The advertisement is in to-day’s 
‘Morning Post.’ ”’ 

The paper was lying on the library 
table, and Enid picked it up. We 
found the advertisement, and read it 
out together : ‘‘ Wanted, an occasional 
chaperone. One well versed in her 
duties, and fond of flying. Age, from 
thirty-five onwards.—Apply Mxi., at 
the printer’s.”’ 

Enid looked at me anxiously. 

“This is really mother’s advertise- 
ment ?’’ she asked, 

‘* Not a doubt of it,’’ said I. 

‘From thirty-five onwards,’’ she 
echoed. ‘‘ I thought better of mother. 
Now I shall have to give up flying. I 
wondered what made her a little short 
with me yesterday.”’ 

‘‘ It’s a thousand pities we got home 
so late on Tuesday,’’ I remarked. 
“‘ But these—accidents will happen.’’ 

A vestige of a smile passed over 
Enid’s mouth. After all, one may de- 


fine ‘‘ accident ’’ as one will. 
‘* Yes, won’t they ?’’ she agreed. 
Then we sat down on the Chester- 
field together, and discussed the situa- 


tion. Finally, we came to a very 
sensible conclusion, namely, that 
sooner than give up our trips we would 
accept the chaperone and all the ac- 
companying disadvantages. 

** After all,’’ 1 summed up, ‘‘ there 
may easily turn out to be an element 
of humour in the situation, and it will 
surely be possible to get rid of her 
sometimes.’ 

And it was in this manner that a 
week later we were accompanied on a 
trip by Mrs. Potter. 

* % * * 


Enid’s mother brought her down to 
the Hampstead landing stage, where 
Enid and I were standing beside the 
Dexter and Banbury, and made the in- 
troductions. We greeted her genially, 
and gave her a cursory inspection, 
which she assuredly demanded. 

She was a full five foot ten in 
height, of a pallid complexion, and 
prominent nose, on which was placed 
pince-nez, covering steel grey eyes. 
She was dressed in a black serge dress 
of the most uncompromisingly simple 
cut. She gave us her nearest ap- 
proach to a smile. 

*“ This is Mrs. Potter,” said Enid’s 
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mother, “ the wife of Mr. Potter, you 
know, Enid.’’ Why she added this 
explanation I did not understand, but 
I think she was a little nervous. 

‘* Really? ’’ said Enid. ‘I hope 
Mr. Potter is well.’’ 

‘* He’s dead,’’ said his widow, at- 
tempting a sigh. 

‘*] don’t wonder,’’ I thought to 
myself. 

There was a somewhat 
pause. 

‘* These things will happen,’’ I said 
a little lamely, receiving a frown for 
my trouble. 

*‘ I’ve never been in an aeroplane 
before,’’ Mrs. Potter remarked; ‘‘ but 
in the old days of airships I made 
many a trip.. And I’m not nervous.”’ 
She did not look as though she would 
be. ‘‘ When do we start? ’’ 

‘* Now,’’ I answered. 

**] suppose there is no objection to 
my taking a small handbag with 
me?’’ she asked. I looked rather 
glumly at the miniature portmanteau 
she carried in her hand. 

“We are only going 
day,’’ I remarked. 

“It contains a few necessaries 
which really I can’t do without. I 
should be so grateful if . . .” 

**T suppose Mrs. Potter will be sit- 
ting in front with you, James,’’ said 
Enid’s mother. 

Mrs. Potter looked at the aeroplane 
and at the delightfully comfortable 
seat behind. It was pivoted so that 
the occupant could turn in any direc- 
tion. 

““T would much rather sit at the 
back,’’ she said. ‘‘ I can chaperone 
just as well from there, and then I can 
put my handbag beside me.’’ She 
seemed quite keen on the point, and 
Mrs. Ashburner reluctantly acqui- 
esced. Personally it was just what I 
desired, so we all got in, and made 
ourselves comfortable. John, the 
mechanic who always looks after my 
plane, eyed the third party a little 
doubtfully. She did -not apparently fit 
in with his idea of my aerial excur- 
sions. 

Nevertheless, we started off quite 
propitiously, and waved a hearty fare- 
well to Enid’s mother. It was the 
end of September, and the coldish 


awkward 


out for the 
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breeze made Ttself felt as we mounted 


well above the trees of Hyde Park. 
I had planned out no route nor decided 
On any objective. Enid and I had in- 
tended this to be a mere trial trip 
under the new chaperoning conditions. 

For a mile or two there was little 
enough talk. The backs of the high 
bucket seats very effectually hid our 
chaperone from view, nor did she seem 
to be talkative herself. I asked her 
once if she was enjoying the flight, 
and she gave an unqualified assent. 

‘It is delightful,’’ she said in her 
metallic voice; ‘‘ far, far nicer than 
airships. May I ask where we are 
making for, Mr. Bryan? ” 

“ We hadn’t decided on any place 
especially, Mrs. Potter,” I repli 


“ There’s the whole of England before 


” 


“Is there any place in particular 
you would like to go?” Enid asked 
her. 

I heard a gurgle of satisfaction 
from behind us. 

‘What a kind suggestion!” said 
the gurgie. “Now, I wonder—I 
wonder if you would think me a very 
forward chaperone if I asked you if 
you would mind going to—to Kolke- 
stone.” 

“Will that suit you, Enid?” I 
asked, 

“ Quite,” answered Enid. 

“ Then Folkestone let it be,” I said. 
“It’s only a short run, but we can 
come back by making a round by 
Hastings, and then dash inland to 
Crowborough and home again.” 

“ Thank you so, so much,” said the 
chaperone. “ I’ve never seen Folke- 
stone, and there’s a dear friend of 
mine living there I should like to call 
upon. In the meantime, I hope you 
two will try and forget that I am pre- 
sent at all. I can’t hear what you say 
at the back here, so you may chatter 
away to your heart’s content. And I 
have a lot of correspondence in my 
handbag that I must look through, so 
I really won’t think you unsociable at 
all.” 

This was a most satisfactory state 
ef things, and Enid and I took her af 
her word. Her appearance had not 
promised that she would be so con- 
wenient a chaperone. We had a lot 
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to talk about, and an four passed 
quickly. The Dexter and Banbury 
was flying beautifully, the extra pas- 
senger making but little difference to 
the speed, and we kept fairly close to 
the earth, the better to enjoy the 
scenery. 

Mrs. Potter certainly seemed to be 
busy with the reading of her corre- 
spondence. She was bending down 
over the mysterious handbag, and 
scrutinising its contents the whole 
time. The proceeding puzzled Enid 
and me for a while, but we came to 
the conclusion that if she wished to 
enjoy the views in this peculiar fashion 
it was no business of ours, and we 
finally refrained from looking round. 

As we were passing over a little vil- 
lage between Tunbridge Wells and 
Ashford, however, Enid called my at- 
tention to a little white square of 
paper, apparently an envelope, which 
had got canght between two of the 
stays, out of our reach, but within the 
reach of Mrs. Potter. 

“However did that get there, 
Jim?” asked Enid, pointing to it I 
shook my head. 

“I don’t know,” I said, “ unless it 
is part of Mrs. Potter’s correspond- 
ence.” And I turned to her and asked 
her. 

She looked eagerly to where I 
pointed, and before I could. stop her 
had suddenly leaned out of her seat, 
stretched out her long arm, detached 
the envelope from the stay, and 
allowed it to fall to the earfh. The 
plane gave a lurch to the right, and I 
was only just in time to right her by 
flexing the wings. A little annoyed, | 
spoke to Mrs. Potter. 

“ Be careful, please,” I semarked. 
“Aeroplanes are remarkably stable 
nowadays, but automatic balance 
doesn’t provide for antics like that.” 

Mrs. Potter was breathing quickly. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. ‘* It was 
part of my correspondence. But 
nothing of the slightest importance ; 
an envelope merely.”’ 

For an empty eavelope I had 
noticed that it had fallen remarkably 
quickly to the ground. 

“You're sure it was empty?™ I 
asked. ‘‘ It looked as though it were 
sealed. ”* 





“And it dropped as straight as 2 
stone, without a flutter,’’ added Enid. 
‘If you like, we will stop and pick 
it up,’’ I said. 

The perturbation of the chaperone 
at the suggestion set me wondering. 

**T wouldn’t hear of it for a mo- 
ment!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I assure 
you it was nothing of importance. 
Please drive on and forget the inci- 
dent.”’ 

I drove on, but I did not forget the 
incident as she requested. 

‘‘ What a quaint old mystery she 
is!’’ I said quietly to Enid. ‘‘ Per- 
haps she is dropping a love letter to 
one of her admirers. The second Mr. 
Potter.”’ 

‘*] wonder if mother had references 
with her,’’ Enid remarked; ‘‘ it sounds 
rather like engaging a servant, but it 
is quite necessary. Jim, let me drive 
for a bit.’’ 

I gave my consent, and we changed 
places. A slight scent of tobacco 
reached my nostrils, and looking 
round I saw to my surprise that the 
chaperone was smoking a Cigarette. 
Perhaps she noticed my astonishment, 
for she said :— 

“You don’t mind, Mr. Bryan, do 
you? Since Mr. Potter’s death, you 
understand—my loneliness—lack of 
company——’”’ 

I laughed heartily. ‘‘ I understand 
perfectly,”’ I said. ‘‘ If my cigar-case 
™ of any use to you, pray command 
it. 

Nothing further of interest hap- 
pened on the journey to Folkestone, 
except that once again, as we passed 
over a village—and Mrs. Potter was 
very particular to ask the names of all 
the villages and towns we passed over— 
I had an impression that I saw another 
envelope in the air beneath us. I 
might have been wrong, and in any 
case I did not think it my business to 
comment upon it. As we alighted at 
the aviation ground at Folkestone I 
noticed that Mrs. Potter, just before 
we alighted, was very busy with some- 
thing at the back of her seat, and I 
thought I heard a curious sound of 
flapping in the breeze. I was too busy 
with the details of the landing to pay 
much attention, however, though 
when we actually got out of the plane, 
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I glanced round it to see if any of the 
canvas was loose. I could see nothing 
wrong anywhere. 

Quite a small crowd was there, and I 
noticed that our arrival seemed to 
cause them the liveliest amusement. 

‘‘ Enid,’ I exclaimed, really irri- 
tated, ‘‘ what’s the meaning of all 
this? Is there anything especially 
peculiar about our personal appear- 
ances. Have I forgotten to put a 
collar on this morning by” any 
chance? ”’ 

Enid was glaring angrily at the 
people around her. ‘‘ It’s something 
to do with that woman,”’ she said, re- 
ferring to Mrs. Potter, ‘‘ 1 know it is, 
Look at her now.”’ 

I did look at her, and found her the 
centre of a group of amused and garru- 
lous spectators a little distance away. 
What caused the amusement I couldn’t 
guess, but I went up to the group. A 
fiery-looking old gentleman, who 
looked like a retired colonel, on the 
outskirts of the crowd, was speaking 
to his neighbour. ‘* Women of that 
class ought to be put under lock and 
key,’’ he said. Then seeing Enid and 
me and recognising us as Mrs. Potter’s 
fellow-travellers, he added :-— 

** And I should have thought better 
of persons like you. One of them was 
within an ace of hitting my wife, and 
by gad, sir, if it had, you would have 
been prosecuted ! ”’ 

‘* What do you mean?™ I cried 
** One of what? ”’ 

‘** You know perfectly well,”” he re 
plied, and turned on his heel. 

I rescued Mrs. Potter from the mob 
and the three of us walked away. 

‘*T don’t know what is the meaning 
of all this,’’ I said to her when we 
got clear, ‘“‘ but apparently you have 
managed to bring us into ridicule.”’ 

‘I?’ answered Mrs. Potter. 
bring you into ridicule? ”’ 

‘* What was the meaning of that 
crowd around you? ” asked Enid. 

Mrs. Potter settled her pince-nez 
firmly on her nose. 

“‘I wonder,”’ she said. ‘I thought 
them very, very rude. Perhaps it was 
my appearance. Some people, I know, 
think me peculiar, though Mr. Potter 
used to say that—— ”’ 

“Mr. Potter be——” 


saaek 


Enid put a 





restaining hand upon my arm. “ Any- 
how, I want my lunch. Where shall 
we go?’”’ 

‘** Poor, hungry children,” said Mrs. 
Potter. ‘‘ I wonder if you would mind 
if I slipped away and lunched with the 
friend I told you about.” 

**Do!’’ said Enid and I simulta- 
meously. 

‘* But remember, my eagle chaperon- 
ing eye will be metaphorically always 
upon you,”’ she said, with an attempt 
at skittishness. 

‘*What time do we start home 
again?’”’ 
“At 
replied. 

“Then I shall be ready. 
bye.”’ 

We lunched at the Grand, and 
during the course of it discussed our 
chaperone very freely. 

** The notion of having that person 
perpetually attached to us is quite im- 
possible,’’ Enid asserted. 

““It is really too bad of your 
mother,’’? I agreed. ‘I shall report 
most unfavourably upon her. 

Enid gave a sigh. 

*““The prospect is really rather 
awful,’’ she said. ‘* Do you remem- 
ber the good times we used to have 
together, Jim? ” 

‘** Do I remember! ’”’ I said mourn- 
fully. ‘*‘ Come into the lounge, Enid, 
and we will have coffee and a talk over 
old times.”’ 

It is amazing how interesting a talk 
over old times can be, and when I 
looked at my watch at the conclusion 
of it I discovered it was five minutes 
to three, and that we had only just time 
to get to the aerodrome. 

We were there before Mrs. Potter, 
however, who arrived ten minutes late, 
m a great hurry, thoroughly di- 
shevelled and untidy, but with a 
triumphant expression, which it was 
impossible to mistake, on her face. 
She took her seat in the plane 
quickly and seemed anxious for us to 
start. On the roadway leading up to 
the aerodrome, and distant a quarter 
of aaile, I espied a hurrymg group of 
men and women. 

** So sorry I’m late,“ Mrs. Potter 
panted, “‘but now that I am here, 
please do let us start at once. I’m 


three o’clock promptly,” I 
Good- 
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quite ready, I am really, and I’ve got 
my handbag.”’ 

The sight of the small crowd follow- 
ing her, and my desire to avoid a scene, 
impelled me to the same course, so I 
started the propeller, gave the order to 
let go to the attendant, and after a 
couple of seconds we rose into the air. 

Enid turned round as we did so, and 
saw an interesting sight. Mrs. Potter 
was leaning over her seat, and had un- 
furled a large streamer, which caught 
by the breeze, was displaying its 
printed message to the people below. 
Enid, horror-struck, gave me _ the 
news. 

‘*Good heavens !”’ cried I. 
on the streamer? ’’ 

‘*Can’t you guess, Jim? ‘ Votes 
for women’! ‘This thing is a—I 

an hardly speak the word I hate them 
so much—a Suffragette!”’ 

I whistled softly. ‘‘ So that’s been 
the meaning of it, has it?’’ I said. 
‘* What a blind fool I have been.”’ 

‘© T could kill her,” said Enid. 

I thought fora moment. ‘* There’s 
no need for that,’’ I answered, “‘ we 
can give her a much more uncomfort- 
able time.’’ ‘Then I addressed myseif 
to Mrs. Potter, who had resumed her 
seat. 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Potter,’’ said I, ‘‘ did 
you meet your friend? ”’ 

The creature chuckled. 

‘* Friend? Friends, you mean, Mr. 
Bryan. Yes, I did indeed, and I’ve 
had a simply splendid time. I sup- 
pose you know what I am by now.”’ 

‘“We do. A Suffragette!” ex- 
claimed Enid, with a shudder, and her 
chin high in the air. 

elt But do you know who 


“*What’s 


recisely. 
Iam? ”’ 

‘It is sufficient that you are Mrs. 
Potter.”’ 

Our chaperone laughed scornfully. 

‘‘ Mrs. Potter indeed!”’’ she said. 
“I’m no such person, I’m Miss 
Charlotte Pultenay.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know the person,” said 
Enid, not too truthfully perhaps. 

The pseudo Mrs. Potter laughed. 

‘* Come, come, I don’t believe that,” 
she rejoined. ‘‘ Am I not in the papers 
every day, and in Holloway about once 
a month? Haven’t I interviewed more 
Cabinet Ministers than any other 
woman living? Not know me, when it 
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was I who smashed afl the windows in 
the Colonial Secretary’s house, and put 
a lighted squib under the Speaker’s 
chair? ’”’ 

‘It is nothing to be proud of,” 
Enid said, haughtily. 

‘“ And as for to-day’s outing,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Pultenay, ‘‘ well, after all, 
I’ve enjoyed it, and I have advanced 
the cause. Not at all a bad bit of 
advertising.”’ 

‘You have simply been acting a Tie 
from beginning to end,’’ said Enid. 

‘* And telling them,’’ I added. 

Miss Charlotte smiled. 

** Oh, as to little things like that—” 
she put them aside with a wave of her 
hand. ‘‘ After all, it has been very 
amusing. To imagine me a chaperone ! 
Bless my heart, I’m not so out of date 
as that. And to think of you two 
seated there in front, behaving so 
primly and properly, while I’ve been 
throwing down invitations to the 
people of every village we’ve passed 
over. Would you like to see one? ”’ 


She opened her handbag, drew out 
an envelope, and passed it over to me. 


On the outside it was addressed : ‘‘ To 
the inhabitants of (a blank 
being left for the name of the place, to 
be filled in by hand). Inside was a 
sheet of paper, on which was printed : 
*“Votes for Women. Come to the 
Albert Hall meeting on October 10. 
Stirring address by Miss Charlotte 
Pultenay. Afterwards a march on the 
Houses of Parliament, and attack on 
10, Downing-street. Don’t miss it!”’ 

**Good, isn’t it?”’ she asked* when 
we had finished: reading it. 

** Wonderful,’’ I said. 

“And you see the thing inside the 
envelope, that round little cap. That’s 
a patent idea of my own. It weights 
the envelope, and also when it touches 
the ground, goes off with a bang. 
Calls attention to the arrival of the 
message.”’ 

““ What if it hits people? * I asked, 
thinking of the fiery old Colonel who 
had only just escaped. 

“All the better fun,” said our 
chaperone. She was in the best of 
spirits, and went on to tell how she 
had deceived us. She had flown a 
banner on our arrival at Folkestone, 
with the device, ‘‘ Miss Pultenay 
arrives *’ on it, and while we had been 
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lunching at the Grand she had ad- 
dressed an impromptu meeting on the 
Leas, and with a fellow-Suffragette 
had invaded an hotel where a Cabinet 
Minister was staying. They called 
the police, but she managed to get 
back to us and the aeroplane before 
she was caught. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I’ve 
made quite a satisfactorv day of it,” 
she finished up, rubbing her hands 
together. 

Enid’s eyes blazed with indignation 
during our fellow-passenger’s recital. 

** ] think you are the most detestable 
creature I’ve ever met! ’’ she said, at 
the end of it. 

I pressed Enid’s hand gently and 
whispered to her :-— 

** Humour the woman. I promise 
you she won’t be so pleased at the 
end of her journey as she is now.’’ And 
to Miss Pultenay I said aloud :— 

‘“‘ Well, after all, all is fair in love 
and war, and we mustn’t grumble just 
because you have had the fun out of 
us.”” 

She looked at me with a shade of 
astonishment. 

‘“*“You mean that?’ she said. 
** Well, I think that is really sporting 
of you. And to show it, I promise I 
won’t annoy you for the rest of the 
journey. If you don’t mind, I'°ll just 
take a short nap.’’ 

For such an energetic woman. she 
went to sleep remarkably quickly, but 
fearing that her sleep might be as 
much a pretence as her chaperoning, 
Enid and I talked but on neutral 
topics. We flew over to Hastings and 
then turned inland to Crowborough. 
Five miles beyond, in a desolate part 
of the country, I wakened our 
chaperone, and told her we were about 
to descend to have a cup of afternoon 
tea. She greeted the news with de- 
light, and in five minutes we were 
seated on a level piece of ground, the 
spirit-stove alight and teacups and 
teacakes around us. 

Miss Pultenay continued in excellent 
spirits, and spent the time in trying, 
with the most indifferent results, to 
convert Enid to her views. As for me, 
at the end of tea, I went over to the 
plane and began to examine it. After 
a moment or two I gave an exclamae 
tion of disgust. 


‘* Bother !”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Here’s 
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a nice state of things. The radiator fs put out the soaring plane, and we 


leaking.” 

Miss Pultenay looked only mildly in- 
terested. 

‘* Does that make any difference? ”* 
she asked. 

** Only this difference, that if I can’t 
mend it we shall probably have to 
encamp here for the night.’’ 

Our chaperone gave a little scream. 
“Encamp for the night! It’s impos- 
sible. I’ve to address a big meeting 
at Brixton this evening at nine o’clock. 
You must mend it.”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, and got 
out a soldering outfit from the tool- 
box. 

‘‘ If I can manage to patch it up, we 
may do yet, but it’s a bad job. Here, 
Enid, hold this soldering lamp. And 
Miss Pultenay, please take this can, 
and go down and fill it at the river. 
There’s hardly a drop of water left in 
the radiator.” 

‘** T’ll do everything I can to help, 
but I absolutely must get to town by 
this evening,’’ she said, rushing off to 
the river a quarter of a mile away. As 
soon as she had gone I turned quickly 
to Enid. 

‘‘ Here, put that lamp away!” I 
exclaimed. 

** I don’t see any leak,’’ said Enid, 
examining the radiator. 

‘* There isn’t one,’”’ I said, “ but I’m 
going to pay that woman out for the 
way she has behaved to us. Put that 
tea-basket in, get in yourself, and let’s 


going to leave her here? ”’ 

‘Of course lam. And serve her 
right too.”* 

Enid clapped ther hands. “ Jim, how 
splendid of you! ”’ she cried. 

Then she got in, I started the engme, 


mounted almost perpendicularly from 
the ground. In the distance we saw 
Miss Pultenay, and I went and hovered 
over her, while she was filling the can 
at the river bank. 

‘* Good-bye ! ”’ I shouted. 

‘* Good-bye, chaperone!’’ repeated 
Enid. 

She looked up suddenly, and gave a 
shriek. 

‘* What do you mean? ”’ she said. 
** Where are you going? ”” 

‘*To town,’’ I replied, ‘* where we 
have a very, very important engage- 
ment. You will find the five-mile walk 
into Crowborough most refreshing in 
the cool of the evening, but I am afraid 
you will miss the last train up to 
London.”’ 

‘““We have got your handbag, 
Enid called. 

‘* And we will drop it for you in the 
next field but one, where the bull is,’’ I 
added. It was a cow really, but I 
could trust her to be too frightened to 
risk it. 

The Suffragette’s face was a study. 
She gabbled out some incoherent en- 
treaties, or vituperations, I did not 
know which, and the next moment we 
had turned our backs upon her and 
were making for home.  Glancing 
round, we saw her madly rushing after 
us, and as Enid dropped the bag where 
we had promised, there came to us a 
vision of a pair of lanky arms widely 
extended as though to catch it. 


”” 


When we got back to Upper Brook- 
street that evening, both Enid and I 
felt obliged to lecture her mother on 
the-obvious dangers of indiscriminate 
advertisements, even in such highly re- 
spectable papers as the ‘* Morning 
Post.” 








To Sleep—Perchance to Dream. 


By Cyril Campbell and R. M. Bloch. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Wa.LTER DErING...a Stockbroker. 
MARGARET DERING .............his Wife. 
ANDERSON an old Butler. 


Scene: A smoking-room, the walls of 
which ave hung with curios, spears, 
native knives, etc. On the L. is the 
fireplace. Two comfortable old 
chairs dragged up on either side, 
with a small table holding a tantalus 
and a cigarette-box between them. 
In the centre is a long oak table, 
littered with books, papers, and an 
odd curio or two, as if they had been 
brought and left for inspection. 
The curtains, of a heavy, dull red 
material, are pulled across the win- 
dows at the back of stage, and 
on the R. a large bookcase fills up 
nearly all one side. A rocking-chair 
stands between this and the table in 
the centre, whilst a cosy sofa, 
more to the L. of the table and 
nearer the chairs by the fire, faces 
the audience. A mirror must be set 
between the two windows at the 
back. Doors R. and L. 

The Curtain rises, and DEERING 
enters L., taking off his coat and 
hat. He is still in frock-coat. 
Anperson hobbles in a second later, 
just in time to take the coat and hat. 
ANDERSON: You're late to-night, 

sir? 

Derinc : (Taking a cigarette) Yes, 
yes, very busy day im the City. Oh! 
you might bring me a glass. 

ANDERSON: Yessir. (Exit.) 

Derinc: (flinging himself into the 
arm-chair by the fire) Heavens, I’m 
sick of all the City work. When this 
tush once subsides, I’ll see if Mar- 
garet and I can’t fix up a little trip 
together. I wonder (ANDERSON 
enters with the glass upon a tray.) 
. - . Oh, Anderson—yes, thanks, put 
It down there—has your mistress gone 
to bed? 

ANDERSON : Bed, sir? Oh, no, sir! 
She went out for the evening, and left 
that note for you on the mantelpiece. 
{goes to where it lies propped against 


the wall nearest the audience, and 
hands it to his master). She thought 
Dr. Guildford would come for her, 
but it seems he couldn’t, and sent his 
brougham instead. 

Dern : (frowning) Dr. Guildford! 
Er... Anderson, do you know 
where she has gone to? (He fingers 
the letter nervously.) 

ANDERSON: No, _ sir. (Depre- 
catingly) Perhaps the mistress will 
have mentioned it in the letter. 

Derinc : Oh, yes. Good-night, An- 
derson. I'll ring if I want anything. 
(Proceeds to open the note.) 

AnpERSON : Good-night, sir. (Exit.) 

Dermnc: (reading the letter) 
** Dear Billie,—Just off for an even- 
ing’s bridge. Dr. Guildford has 
kindly sent his brougham round, 
Don’t sit up for me, as I may be late. 
—MarcaretT.’’ Humph! Short and 
to the point! (Looking musingly into 
the fire) I wonder if there is anything 
between her and that medical puppy. 
I’ve heard odd things about him at the 
clubs. Gad, if I so much as heard 
the faintest rumour about her, I’d 
break every bone in his body, and let 
him practise on himself for the next 
few weeks. Margaret is always so 
cold, too, except for her crazes; 
(chuckles sardonically) a rum lot, too, 
they are: first soup-kitchens, then 
occultism, and now this—(gives a 
wave of the arm round the room at all 
the curios, and knives, etc.) Jove, it’s 
cold! (Begins to poke the fire, then 
plays about idly with the poker in the 
grate, which has a number of little 
bits of paper, etc., in it.) What an 
untidy girl it is! I wonder why 
women mistake the functions of a fire 
for those of a waste-paper basket? 
Look ! letters, string, and a telegram. 
Wonder who’s been wiring to her? 
(Starts, and a moment’s pause, then 
slowly and impressively) No, no! he 
couldn’t be such a fool as to put any- 
thing into a wire. Still (another 
pause), one might as well make sure. 
(Stretches out hand slowly and half- 
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guiltily, looking over his shoulder to- 
wards the door. He unrolls the ball of 
flimsy paper, and reads it with knitted 
brow.) Well, if that isn’t the oddest 
wire :—‘‘ To-night unable manage 
volume one regrets, page three 
hundred and fifty.’’ No signature ! 
Deuced fishy, though it may be 
economy—as it’s just twelve words. 
But what does it mean? (He lights 
another cigarette, throws himself back 
in the chair, and murmurs vaguely a 
few of the words from the telegram. 
A knock at the door.) Come in. 
(ANDERSON enters wth a parcel.) 

Anperson: Beg pardon, sir, but I 
found this on the hall table; don’t 
know how long it could have been 
there. Good-night, sir. (He places 
package on the litile table with the 
tantalus, and exit.) 

Derinc : Good-night, thanks Ander- 
son, that will do now. 


Derinc : (Waits till the door is shut, 
then stretches out his arm for the 
package.) Suppose -it’s for her! 
(Reads the writing on the note slipped 
under the string.) Yes, and by Jove! 
it’s the doctor’s crest. No, I can’t! 
it’s too mean... Yet, whatever can 
he have to say—first wires and next 
letters. A+ man must look after his 
own honour., Yes, I will. (Tears 
open the envelope.) ‘‘ Just a hurried 
line to accompany the book. I know 
you will enjoy the passage referred to. 
As regards our final arrangements, we 
must settle to-morrow, when he is in 
the City. The other package is a 
small Malay kree, which I thought you 
might not refuse for your collection.— 
Yours, PERCIVAL GUILDFORD.’”’ Hell! 
what does this mean? .. No, it’s 
all madness. (With a supreme effort 
he chokes down his wrath, and then, 
with a dreadful calm continues softly.) 
Well, we shall see—we shall see! 
Now for. the little toy he’s sent. 
(Undoes the other package and dis- 
closes a keen, glittering, carved knife, 
curiously enamelied.) How does the 
old line run?—‘‘ The gifts of enemies 
are no gifts.”” (He smiles ominously 
upon the knife, then pours out a stiff 
peg.) Strange to feel so devilishly 
sleepy now . still, I wonder what 
passage he mentions. (He goes to the 
arm-chair and leans back, dead-tired 
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to all appearances.) ‘* Volume one 
- - - passage referred to . . . regrets 
——(Suddenly he gets up from the 
chair, and glares at the volume.) 
What’s the book called? .. 
Yes, I thought so. ‘* Regrets 
Now for it. Page three hundred and 
fifty. (Turns the leaves feverishly, 
then scans the lines, and hurls the 
book upon the floor. [The passage in 
book, of course, obviously refers to an 
elopement.|) Oh, the devil, the cun- 
ning, cunning devil! So it is Margaret 
he wants . ‘*Final plans to be 
settled when he is in the City.”’ (He 
sinks back into the chair, and buries 
his face in his hands, whilst convul- 
sive sobs seem to shake his body. 
Then gradually he falls back tnto his 
old position.-.. The lights are lowered 
little by little. He mumbles brokenly.) 
‘* Margaret . . = my little wife... 
regrets, regrets, regrets’’ (and then 
the stage is plunged in darkness). 


+ oJ * 
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The curtains go up again slowly (to 
mark the commencement of the 
dream), and he is discovered still in 
his chair. The door opens, and 
MarRGARET Derinc, a tall, fair 
woman, enters. It is essential to 
give her an atr of haughtiness this 
time. From the very first they must 
both adopt an antagonistic manner. 
MarGarET: Pouf! Cigarettes and 

whisky! I suppose he’s gone to bed. 
(Dering moves in his chatr aroused 

by the rustle of her dress.) 
Derinc : So you’ve got back at fast, 
then ? 
MarGaret : (icily) Yes, and may I 
inquire how you have spent the day? 
DerInG : In the City. S 
(She proceeds leisurely to the glass 
between the windows at the back, and 


pats her hair.) 

MarGarRET: The City! Pity you 
don’t live there. I heard to-day 
TOM. 6 

Derinc : An-eminent doctor, I pre- 


sume. 
MARGARET : 


(staring at him 
proudly for a minute) Well, since 
you seem to know the story so per- 


no need to 


fectly already, there’s 
worry you with it. 


Derinc: (with a high, hysterical 





TO SLEEP—PERCHANCE TO DREAM. 


Story ! it’s old enough, old as 
but (sneeringly) it won't 
worry me. Pray, proceeq, madam. 
Iam all attention. (Then he suddenly 
changes his tone towards her, and 
says) Margaret, look me straight in 
the face. 

(She lights a cigarette from a small 
jewelled case, blows a cloud towards 
him, and then answers in a low voice). 

Marcaret : Well? 

Derinc : What do you see there? 

MARGARET ! (im patiently) Oh, 
what’s this new craze? Have you 
taken up hypnotism, or is it one of 
your latest jokes on ’Change? If so, 
you had better keep it for some of your 
men friends. 

Dexinc: (grips her by the arm, 
white with passion) Oh, of course 
you think you can still fool me; but 
I'll tell you what you see there, is 
what you ought to see—knowledge ! 
I know everything ! 

Marcaret : (not troubling to conccal 
a yawn) Oh! I suppose you’ve cor- 
nered Bulls or something. Well, you 
may get me a new hat—and let go 
my arm. 

DerinG : (thrusting his face nearer 
to hers) So while I sweat and toil in 
the City, you can find some consola- 
tion in other men, you. . . 

MarGaret : (with calculated levity of 
manner) Well, why not? (Then her 
mood changes, and she breaks into a 
passion, and wrenches her arm from 
his grip.) What sort of a life do you 
think this is for me? There you stay 
all day long in the City, and come 
home full of nothing but ‘‘ shop.” 
Bulls and Bears, Kaffrs and Rubbers, 
contangoes and embargoes. Why, 
I'd rather be a woman in a Turkish 
harem than married to a City man. 
You think I’m a sort of housekeeper, 
a bit better dressed perhaps than the 
frowzy old thing you . 

DERING : Margaret, you ought to 
know well enough why I slave and 
moil down there. It’s only to be 
able to give you . 

MARGarET : 
what ? 
hat. 


laugh) 
the hills, 


Give me? Give me 


A jewel, or a dress, or a new 
Do you think that every woman 
wants to sell herself for a yard of 


ribbon? Do you think that none of 
us yearn for a little love, a little atten- 
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tion from the man to whom we are 
bound until death parts us? Do you 
think that none of us care for the 
name ‘‘ home ’’—for the quiet even- 
ings spent by the fireside with the one 
man? 

(For a moment he seems to hesitate, 
but the last words sting him into re- 
newed fury.) 

Derinc: And so I suppose you find 
the medical profession less strenuous 
and occupied than finance. 

(She stares at him in amazement, 

though the cold scorn of his words 
makes the blood rush to her face. He 
continues :) 
And this is the real meaning of these 
hobbies: soup-kitchens, occultism, 
curios, and _ kindred souls. Little 
messages sent by books. Well you 
may have hid your guilt under philan- 
thropy, but I really think your taste 
is becoming too catholic by far. You 
have exchanged the stoles and broad- 
cloth of the clergy for the mysterious 
secluded haunts of all this humbug 
mysticism, but no further—we can’t 
have you leaping into the em- 
DEERE 3.5% 

(Stung by his last taunt, she strikes 
him full upon the mouth.) 

MARGARET: Silence, you coward; 
this seems to be your City notion of 
women... 

(Maddened by the blow, he snatches 
up the knife and rushes at her.) 

Derinc: Yes, I will say it—to the 
embraces of your paramour. (There 
is a brief struggle:) This is his last 
gift, a kiss, you see, not hot with 
passion, but cold, cold until it has 
tasted of your body. (He stabs her 
full in the breast.) Now it is warm 
and hot. Eh? MHa-ha-ha! His last 
gift. ‘‘ The gifts of enemies are no 
gifts.’’ 

(She sinks upon the floor. Then he 

drops the knife, puts his hand to his 
head, and waiches the crimson patch 
upon her white skin. He flings him- 
self down by her side.) 
Margaret, Margaret! No, no! Mare 
garet, speak—only speak . . . 
Heaven, what have I done .. . 
done! . . . My little Margaret 
« « « dead. 

(The lights are lowered and go 
down again, to mark conclusion of 
dream, and then gradually rise once 
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more.) [During this fime the room 

must be arranged again, and show no 

sign of trouble or disorder.) | 
* 

(Derinc fs discovered all huddled 
up in the chair, a look of awful agony 
upon his face, hatr and _ clothes 
rumpled and disturbed, and dtsplay- 
ing every sign of having passed 
through a frightful ordeal. He wakes 
with a start, and all at once the 
dreadful knowledge of his guilt rushes 
back to his mind.) 


Derinc: Ah! Margaret . . . dead. 
».. I killed Margaret. Oh! mur- 


derer! murderer! Why did I speak 
so harshly? What devil put those 
words into my mouth? Ah, if only 
she would return, she would find a 
different welcome. But it is too late, 
too late! (Slowly, and with obvious 
reluctance he looks round to where the 
body has fallen, but can see nothing.) 
Gone! Do they know all, then? 
Will they be here to arrest me, to 
place the gyves upon these blood- 
stained hands. (He spreads out his 
trembling hands upon his knees, then 
bends his gaze slowly, slowly towards 
the table on which the knife lies, clean 
and bright as ever. There is a loud 
knock at the door.) The police! 
(He rises.) Yes, I am guilty. 

(MARGARET enters, not so haughty 
as on the former occasion, but with a 
sweet, tender smile playing round her 
mouth.) 

MARGARET: Billy, why, whatever’s 
the matter? Are you going to act in 
something? (She sits down in the 
same arm-chair he has been using.) 

DERING : (surprised, and hardly able 
to realise the fact) Margaret! 
(Then he sinks down on his knees be- 
side her, and with one broken cry of 
‘Margaret, Margaret,’’ buries his 
face in her lap and breaks down com- 


pletely. She allows him to weep fora 
while, like a mother soothing her 
child.) 

MARGARET: (at last} Come, Billy, 


what is it, dear? 

Derinc : Oh, I had such a fearful 
dream. 

Marcarrt: (fondly) And is our old 
boy frightened at dreams, then? 
(Then more seriously) Now I’m go- 
ing to speak my mind out. Dr. Guild- 





ford and I have had quite a long talk 
about you, for we both think you have 
been too gnuch in that horrid old City, 
and we have been conspiring to take 
you away for a change. And you 
really are looking so bad to-night, 
darling, that I think you had better go 
and see him to-morrow. 

DeERING (im broken tones, pointing 
to the table) There’s something from 
him. 

Marcaret: (clapping her hands 
Oh, what a lovely knife! Just look at 
it, Billy. (Derinc shudders and re 
coils.) And the book, and a letter, 
the dear man! _ But you've read it 
Billy; you myst have guessed ou 
plans. 

Derinc: No, I never guessed... 


that ! 

MARGARET: (jokingly) What 2 
solemn voice! But what a tidy boy, 
putting together all those snips in the 
grate! And isn’t Nancy’s telegram 
burnt? Oh, I am glad, as I had for 
gotten the time. (Picks it up.) Oh, 
yes, three-fifty, of course. 

Derinc: (breathlessly) Wancy's 
telegram ! 

Marcaret: Yes. She promised to 
send me the first volume of some 
body’s china marks (for I’m going to 
collect china now), and then we 
arranged to meet at the tube to go 
off down Chelsea way to visit the 
Langdales, 

DerinG (half-audibly) By Jove, & 
think that .. (He turns briskly t 
her.) Sweetheart, I’ go first thing 
to Guildford, and whether Rubbers go 
sky-high or fizzle out, Pl wrmga 
peremptory order from him for a long 
rest at once, and we'll go off & 
morrow evening. 

MARGARET: (enthusiastically) Oh, 


how lovely! And where shall we go? 
Derinc: (slowly) 1 thought. «« 
to. . - Cornwall 
Marcaret : (shyly) Where we weit 


. just five years ago for ouf . «+ 
honeymoon. Billy, dearkms, 
sweet of you. 

(She lays her hand fondly on his 
shoulder and raises her head towards 
his, standing on tip-toc. Their bps 
meet.) 

CuRTAIN. 
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The Faithful Gollywog. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 
——__-————— 


By Ada L. Harris. 


a | 'M sorry to hurt your feelings,” 


said the Wax Doll, “* but it is 

quite impossible. Only yester- 
day 1 refused a whole box of tin 
soldiers. And I believe you are only 
stuffed with rag.” 

“No, no,” said fhe Gollywog; 
“that is not true. I know who started 
that tale. It was one of the China 
Dolls—the one dressed as a sailor. I 
have real bran in my veins. If you 
like, I will prick myself with a pin.” 

“Pray, pray don’t,’’ said the Wax 
Doll. “If you do, I shall faint. The 
sight of bran always makes me faint. 
And, anyhow, it doesn’t matter. I 
never could marry a Gollywog under 
any circumstances. Fancy being 
called ‘Mrs. Gollywog’! You must 


be out of your mind even to think of 


such a thing. Are you aware that I 
cost twelve shillings and sixpence, 
without my clothes, when new? My 
body is made of kid; my hair is real 
and naturally curly; I can open and 
shut my eyes, and I have joints to my 
elbows and knees; while you couldn’t 
have cost a penny more than eighteen- 
pence.” 

The Gollywog blushed—a deeper 
black—for he knew that there was a 
ticket still attached to one foot, with 
the price, “ 10}d.,” on it. 

In time, he hoped, the ticket would 
wear off; but, until then, he lived in 
constant fear of it being found out. 

“T admit,”’ he said, “‘ that I was not 
what you could call an expensive article 
myself; but I have an uncle, living 
only next door but one, who cost four- 
and-ninepence when new.” 

“If wit had been nine-and-four- 
Pence,” replied the Wax Doll, con- 
tem » “it might have been 
aa ing. But I have no in- 
tention of marrying beneath me, and 
I should consider a four-and-ninepenny 
mce-by-marriage anything but a de- 
Prable-celation, -1f you had: beer) in 


the Army or Navy, fhe price would not 
have mattered so much. But a Golly 
wog!” And she tossed her goldea 
curls disdainfully. 

The Gollywog gazed at her tm 
ploringly, and though his eyes were 
only made of buttoms, they seemed to 
be full of tears. 

“A Gollywog!™ repeated the Wax 
Doll, trymg to turn up her waxen nose 
and failing. “I wouldn’t have the 
other dolls hear of it for the world. 
Nursery society is becoming far too 
mixed to be pleasant. I had no idea, 
when I left the shop where I was 
brought up, that I shoukd be expected 
to associate with Dutch Dolls and 
Gollywogs.” 

** Where is my own precious, darling 
Morleena Maud ?” exclaimed a childish 
voice. And the Wax Doll was picked 
up and hugged so hard that her kid 
body creaked. “I want you to come 
and have your new, blue silk dress 
tried on. I know you'll look sweet 
in it. Go away, you ugty old Golly- 
wog. Morleena Maud doesn’t want 
you.” 

The blue silk dress was tried on, 
and fitted perfectly. It had two 
flounces round the skirt, and the bodice 
was trimmed with real lace. It was a 
lovely frock, and Morleena Maud, 
when she heard the delicious, rustling 
sound which it made whenever she 
moved, felt quite the proudest and 
happiest doll in the world. 

She was told that she might keep 
it on until bedtime if she would promise 
to sit quite still, and take great care 
of it. 

And Morleena Maud promised— 
that is to say, she kept silent, and 
silence is supposed to mean consent. 

The chair she had been placed in was 
very near the fire, and the Grelight 
shining on the new, blue silk made it 
gleam and glisten in the most delight. 
ful way. 

But,- after. 2-time,_Morfeena-Maud 
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began to feel a trifle too warm for per- 
fect camfort. 

Then there was a smell of something 
scorching, which grew stronger and 
stronger as the new, blue silk dress 
began to turn brown. 

Morleena Maud felt more and more 
uncomfortable. There was a most dis- 
agreeably sticky feeling about her 
arms and legs; while, all at once, there 
was a horrible sensation, as though 
her nose was melting and_ trickling 
down her face. And the beautiful, new, 
blue silk dress was scorching, and 
scorching, and scorching. 

** Have you heard the news? ”’ asked 
one Dutch Doll of another, next day. 
*“ That conceited Morleena Maud has 
been and ruined her appearance, and 
spoilt her clothes by sitting too near 
the fire! ”” 

** Serve her right,”’ was the reply. 

** Have you heard the news? ”’ asked 
one China Doll of another. ‘‘ That vain, 
disagreeable Morleena Maud has lost 
her complexion and singed her hair 
through sitting in front of the nursery 
fire. I haven’t seen her myself, but 
I hear she is a perfect fright. They 
do say her nose has melted and run 
into her chin.”’ 

“* Serve her right,”’ was the reply. 

Poor Morleena Maud was lying on 
the top shelf in the toy cupboard, with 
a handkerchief over her face, when she 
heard her name spoken very softly. 

Lifting up a corner of the handker- 
chief, she saw the Gollywog. 

*“Go away!” she said. ‘“‘I gave 
particular orders that I was ‘ not at 
home’ to any one. Though I needn’t 
have taken the trouble, for not a single 
doll has been near me. Nobody cares 
for me any longer.” 

“‘ Dearest Morleena Maud,” said 
the Gollywog, ‘‘ I love you more than 
ever.”” 

“* My complexion is ruined,” sobbed 
the Wax Doll. ‘‘ My hair is singed, 
my nose has gone quite flat, and my 
beautiful, new, blue silk dress is com- 
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pletely ruined. My heart is 
and I’m a perfect fright!” 

‘“* You are the most beautiful doll ig 
the world,’’ said the Gollywog. ‘ And 
always will be. I love you much more 
than ever. I’m only a cheap, tenpenny- 
ha’penny article,’’ he confessed, “ but 
you are the only doll I ever have loved, 
or ever can love.’’ 

‘*] don’t care what you cost,” ex 
claimed the Wax Doll, whose heart 
had melted (even more rapidly than 
her nose) at such faithful devotion, 
‘‘ If it had been only sixpence three. 
farthings it would have been all the 
same. You are worth more than all 
the other dolls put together. After all, 
there are worse names than ‘ Golly. 
wog.’ : 

Altogether, it was quite a romance, 
and one of the elder dolls, who was a 
poetess, made a poem about it, as 
follows :— 


“She was a proud, wax maiden, in 
whose veins there ran 
Blood of the purest sawdust or of 
the bluest bran. 
He was of lower station, merely a 
Gollywog, 
the proud, waxen maidens 
treated him like a dog— 

Lovers had she in plenty, china and 
wax, she’d brag, 

And she could never marry one who 
was stuffed with rag. 

One sad day—we can only guess 
what the poor doll felt— 
Seated too near the fire, she slowly 

began to melt! 

Spoilt was her fine complexion, 
scorched were her fine, new 
clothes, 

Only the slightest trace was left of 
her Grecian nose. 

Swiftly her lovers left her—china 
and wax ones, too, 

Only the faithful Gollywog, & ap 
peared, was true. 

And the once proud, wax maiden 
now is content to jog 

Soberly, side by side, through life 
with her Gollywog.”’ 


And 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


gives to all the musical pleasures 
once enjoyed only by the few. 


MAH ANY people do know—and everyone ought to know— 


Nf that the Pianola Piano (Steinway, Weber or Steck 

Hy Piano) is the Piano which can immediately make skilled 
musicians of us all. By means of the Metrostyle and 
Themodist and other unique features, the Pianola Piano gives 
even to the novice full and complete mastery of expression. It is 
this fact that has earned for the Pianola the approbation of 
nearly all the world’s great musicians—to the exclusion of all other 
instruments claiming to make the same musical results possible. 
If you call at Aeolian Hall, or write for Catalogue “V,” you 
will be certain that it is really the Pianola Piano you are 
investigating and not one of the instruments of similar nature 
which fails to reach the artistic standard set by expert musicians. 


PPOINT, 
e* Me, 


The Orchestrelle Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 





A DIARY SENTIMENTAL 


ROM the feminine point of view 
F questions of dress are naturally 
important all the year round, 

but just at the present moment they 
assume very serious proportions, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the woman of fashion, 


who is sorely exercised how best to solve 
the difficult problems as to the choice of 
her outfit for a long round of country-house 
visits, which will last probably from now 


until Christmas. Her coat and skirt 
costumes, her afternoon frocks and mil- 
linery, her dinner dresses, teagowns, and 
travelling wraps—they pass before her 
mind’s eye in a long procession, and it is 
only after much careful thought that she 
decides to accept some and to reject 
others. The changes of mode, too, 
which come with the early autumn 
season make matters still more difficult, 
while there is always something essen- 
tially severe in the criticism of fellow- 
guests, shut up together, in bad weather 
perhaps, under one roof-tree for a week 
or ten days at a time. To enjoy the 
comforting sense of being perfectly well 
dressed—‘‘ a peace beyond all earthly 
dignities ’—it is absolutely necessary to 
make suitability one’s first law, for no 
garment can hope to be even moderately 
successful unless it begins by being 
entirely appropriate to the time and place 
of its wearing.- Englishwomen are be- 
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ginning at last to appreciate the value of 
suitability, and on no occasion is this 
virtue of greater importance than when 
it is a question of the choice of garments 
destined for country-house visiting. 


* 


The Doom of the Tight Skirt. 
October is a month which sees con- 
tinually the triumph of the tailor-made 
gown, and it is with the keenest satis- 
faction that I am able to record the fact 
that the days of the inordinately tight 
skirts are numbered. The leading tailors 
in the West End of London are simply 
refusing to make them, even though by 
their sensible action they may lose here 
and there a more or less foolish but 
possibly important customer. Serious 
accidents in Paris and New York, the 
direct outcome of bad falls caused by the 
wearing of these ‘‘ hobble ”’ skirts, have 
at last had something of a deterrent 
effect, even among those silly women 
who will suffer any tortures to be, not 
beautiful, in this instance, at all events, 
but simply in the fashion. One cannot 
but wonder what the verdict of future 
generations will be upon the skirts which 
were worn in the summer of 1910. We 
pride ourselves on the discovery of wire- 
less telegraphy, and we boast of the 
conquest of the air, and the achievements 


* * 
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of the aviators, and yet while one section 
of womankind may be seen marching 
through the streets waving banners and 
proclaiming their progress towards free- 
dom, another section will submit smilingly 


ae 
, 
- 


For Shooting or Travelling. 

Sketched at Scott Adie’s. 
to the tyranny of the tied-in skirt. 
Ridicule has been hard put to it to kill 
this silly fashion, but I think we may 
venture soon to sing its requiem. 
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Shooting Costumes at Scott Adie’s. 

In the meantime it is distinctly a relief 
to consider the many advantages and 
attractions of that eminently sensible 
skirt costume for shooting, 


coat and 


The latest Golf Coat. 
Sketched at Scott Adie’s. 


travelling, or morning wear in town or 
country, of which we give an illustration. 
This gown was sketched at Scott Adie’s, 
the well-known Royal Scotch Ware- 
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house, 115 Regent Street, where one may 
always be sure of finding smart but 
thoroughly practical tailor-made gowns 
and coats of all descriptions. The cos- 
tume which we illustrate is carried out 
in real Shetland homespun, with a vague 
indeterminate check, in dark shades of 
grey. The skirt, which is cut on the 
cross, is made sufficiently wide to be per- 
fectly comfortable for walking, or even 
for climbing, if necessary. The hem is 
faced and lined with dark grey leather, 
so that the skirt can be worn with per- 
fect comfort even in the wettest and 
muddiest weather. Worth noting is the 
smart shape of the coat, with its collar, 
pocket flaps, and buttons made in grey 
leather to match the hem. There is a 
general idea abroad, I know, that Scott 
Adie’s gowns must be expensive, since 
they are always made from such good 
materials. That this is not the case, 
however, is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that they are now supplying gowns 
for shooting, fishing, and sports of all 
kinds, made in simple styles, from eight 
guineas. Sketches of these gowns, with 
patterns of tweeds and homespuns, may 
be had for the asking, and are well worth 
seeing. 
* * a 

A Delightful Golf Coat. 

Two or three knitted golf jerseys in 
various shapes and will un- 
doubtedly be included in every outfit for 
country-house visiting, since these de- 
lightful little garments have secured so 
great a hold on Fashion’s favour that 
even although they may threaten to 
become almost too popular they will yet 
remain as much a part of every sports- 
woman’s wardrobe as her short, trim 
walking skirts and her strong, thick- 
soled boots. The sketch which we give 
of a knitted golf coat represents another 
speciality at Scott Adie’s, in the shape 
of a semi-fitting garment, delightfully 
warm and cosy, and yet very light in 
weight. In the colder weather it can 
easily be worn under a tweed coat or 
cape, but for ordinary occasions it forms 
of itself quite sufficient protection. It is 
obtainable for two guineas, made in cash- 
mere wool of a particularly fine, soft 


makes 
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quality, and in various colours, outlined 
with a border in ivory-white, and arranged 
with cuffs and pockets to match. A 
motor waistcoat in Shetland wool, made 
with sleeves, may also be seen at Scott 
Adie’s, and will be found very warm and 
comfortable. It reaches to the waist 
only, so that it takes up very little room, 
and can be worn under autumn and 
winter coats of almost any description. 
* * * 

Lovat and Shetland tweeds and home- 
spuns, with many varieties of herring- 
bone serge, will be the favourite fabrics 
for the early autumn tailor-mades, and 
upon most of the new coat and skirt 
costumes very useful outside pockets are 
to be seen, made in quite a sensible size, 
and protected by flaps and buttons from 
the too pressing attentions of light- 
fingered gentry. On some of the new 
skirts, too, large pockets appear that are 
both practical and decorative. Another 
novel feature which plays a prominent 
part in the design of many of the smartest 
autumn costumes, both for morning and 
afternoon wear, takes the form of a large 
square sailor collar, made sometimes in 
the same fabric as the coat, but more 
often in a contrasting material. Large 
sailor collars in satin and in velvet, for 
instance, will be seen on cloth coats, 
trimmed either with strappings of cloth 
or with elaborate designs, carried out in 
fine silk braiding. On some of the tweed 
coat and skirt costumes, arranged with 
collars in the same material, there is a 
new kind of trimming worked on the 
fabric itself in the shape of floral em- 
broideries, carried out in floss silk and 
in colourings dyed to match exactly the 
shade of the tweed. 

* * 


Autumn Millinery. 
In matters of millinery it is always 
wiser to prophesy in Irish fashion after 


the event, but there are one or two 
points upon which the great oracles are 
agreed. In shape and in size the autumn 
hats will show an immense variety, 
comparatively small, close-fitting toques 
still holding their own, while the wide- 
brimmed picture shapes will be of larger 
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The Keeley Treatment 
For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 


Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 


Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montague of 
Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and 


others. 
is complete. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations and 
substitutes which have sprung up in its path are but 
a natural consequence. 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 


have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physician. 


It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatinent is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inevriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 

















If you have not 
yet tried it send | 
Penny Stamp for 
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F. C. Calvert & Co. 
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and more irregular dimensions even than 
they were last year. Velvet will enter 
into the composition of many of the 
smartest hats, and in many cases huge 
beefeater crowns in black velvet will be 
supplemented by deep mushroom brims 
in black satin, which will act practically 
as extinguishers, leaving little of the face 
of the wearer visible, beyond one eye- 
brow, perhaps, and just the tip of her 
nose. These eccentricities, however, ap- 
peal only to the few, who wish at all 
costs to be remarkable. There is a far 








A new style for October at Maison Lewis. 


greater charm,-as a matter of fact, in 
hats of more graceful outline, which 
follow to a certain extent the naturally 
beautiful curves of the head, and allow 
the face con- 
siderable portion of the coiffure. 

* * * 


to be seen, as well as a 


The two hats which we illustrate, 
although they represent what is absolutely 
the last word in Paris millinery for the 
autumn, are designed, nevertheless, on 
simple and dignified lines, and carried 
out in shapes which cannot fail to be 
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very generally becoming. Both these 
hats come from the famous Maison Lewis, 
in Regent Street, and were specially 
designed by Monsieur Lewis himself, 
whose establishments in Paris and at 
Monte Carlo and Biarritz are no doubt 
well known to readers of this magazine. 
The hat, which is bound at the edge of 
the brim with a deep border of white 
corded silk, shows quite a new style for 
October. The rest of the brim and the 
crown are covered with sapphire blue 
taffetas glacé silk, shot with silvery grey. 








Beaver Hat for early autumn at Maison Lewis. 


After draping the crown lightly, the shot 
silk is gathered up into three soft bows, 
placed one above the other with a 
quaint pyramidal effect, which cannot 
fail to prove becoming, since it gives an 
appearance of height to the wearer. 


. * * 


Favourite Combinations in 


Colours. 
Hats in long-haired beaver will un- 
doubtedly return to favour during the 


autumn and winter months, and m 
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_~ FOR THE TOILET ~ 


EW things more clearly mark the lady 

of refined taste than her choice and 

use of perfume. She is the very antithesis 
of the effusive lady who at each flourish of 
her handkerchief lets loose upon the air 
a flood of pungent odour that might be 
tolerable in homceopathic doses, but is over- 
whelming and repugnant in gusty volumes. 


The lady who knows moves in an atmo- 
sphere of delicate fragrance that is diffusive 
rather than effusive, and carries with her 
an air of distinction and subtle charm that 
is the envy and despair of her acquaintance. 

Yet the secret of her success is not at all 
impenetrable. It lies first of all in her 
ability to choose the right perfume, and 
then in the knowledge of how to use it. 
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Inspiration 
in Perfume 


Exquisitely suggestive of Oriental luxury, 
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by the modern lady's toilet, who, following 
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the whole suite makes an ideal present. 
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Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients preserve the hands, 
prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart in a single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who suffer from dry, fissured, 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


ts: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 

ssee ti Australia, R. Towns & 
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another picture we show a very pictures- 
que black beaver hat from the Maison 
Lewis, made in the latest and most 
approved “ cloche”’ shape, with a fairly 
high crown, and a brim which is drawn 
closely the Draped 
round the crown there are soft folds of 
the new satin ribbon, 
black on one side and gold on the other 
The satin ribbon bows which form part 
of the trimming, show also the contrast 
of black and gold, while in front there are 
two black wings. A black and gold hat 


down over hair. 


reversible shot 


of this kind would be very useful, since 
it could be worn equally well with gowns 


ribbons in 
used to 


in any colour. Reversible 
black and 
advantage on another smart hat at the 
Maison Lewis, carried out entirely in 
black satin and arranged with a wide 
brim, lined underneath with pink soft 
Black and pink bid fair to be a 
favourite combination. A autumn 
hat in black velvet, for instance, has for 
sole trimming, a pair of giant pink wings, 
spreading away from the centre of the 
crown in front, in Mercury fashion. 


velvet satin are 


silk. 
new 


* * * 

Hats with down 
closely on either side, while their poke 
fronts distinctly recall the outline of the 
Salvation Army bonnet, seem likely to 
enjoy a certain amount of popularity. 
It is only the young and pretty people 
though who can wear them with success, 
for their outline has a curious tendency 
to add to the apparent age of those who 
are no longer young. A very quaint hat 
on these lines, composed entirely of 
black panne, is finished on one side with 
rosettes of black satin ribbon, closely 
pleated. In the case of a large chapeau 
covered smoothly with tilleul satin, a new 
effect of colour is arrived at by the 
arrangement of a full pleating of dark 
blue net, the crown, 
while the trimming is completed by a 
mount of black Paradise feathers. A 
hai of helmet shape in black satin looks 
well, decorated on one side of the crown 
with black and white breast plumage 
and a beak and tail to match, and finished 
at the back in quite a new way with a 


brims which curve 


which encircles 
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large bow of black satin. Among the 
simpler hats suitable for the country, 
there is one which has a draped crown of 
black velvet and a satin brim. Round 
the crown there is a broad band of plaited 
black silk braiding, drawn through a 
large buckle of dull gold. 
* * 


Velveteen for Gowns. 

The vogue for velvet, both for gowns 
and coats, will be one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the coming mode, and already 
numbers of very charming day-gowns, 
arranged in coat and skirt style, have 
been made in soft silk velvets, and also 
in the better kinds of velveteen, chosen 
in beautiful autumn-leaf colourings. The 
skirts of these costumes are straight and 
comparatively narrow, but the velvet is 
arranged to fall in long lines from waist 
to hem, and the material shows no sign 
of being drawn in closely round the knees 
or ankles. Velvet-covered buttons some- 
times decorate these skirts, but they are 
more frequently left without any kind 
of trimming ; while the coats, which are 
cut in a useful three-quarter length, are 
adorned only with buttons and loops of 
silk cord in self-colourings. Afternoon 
frocks, intended only for home wear, 
will frequently be made in those fine soft 
velveteens which so closely resemble the 
more costly velvets in appearance and 
texture, and which are obtainable this 
season in very lovely colourings. These 
velveteen gowns are still being made in 
that pinafore shape which has so much 
to recommend it, since the fact that the 
gown itself can be worn as_ occasion 
requires, over blouses in many different 
colours and fabrics, must always appeal 
to those of frugal mind. Arranged on 
these lines, for instance, a pinafore frock 
in dove-grey velveteen might be worn 
with equal success over blouses in grey 
net or chiffon matching exactly the tint 
of the velveteen, or, again, the blouses 
might be made in cream or ivory white 
lace, or in white washing silk adorned 
with lace insertions. Of these blouses, 
naturally, only the tops and the long 
sleeves would be visible, as the velveteen 
bodice would be arranged with shoulder- 
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A Straightforward Offer 


From Mr. F. Meredith Clease, the 
Premier Physical Culture Expert 


NO RESULT-NO PAY 


I have formulated a scheme whereby everybody interested in 
their health and figure may test my famous stretching method of 
exercise without obligation of any kind. Space will not permit 
full particulars of this scheme here. All you have to do is to send 
me a post-card, and I will at once forward you my book, the 
* Art of Physical Beauty,” and full particulars of my scheme. 

I am prompted to make this offer because I KNOW 
and THOUSANDS OF OTHERS KNOW that the 
Clease Method of Exercise is the only sane, practical and 
Natural Method of treating the body physically. 

I DEFY COMPETITION, and moreover, I have the courage 
of my convictions. I am confident that I can succeed where all 
others fail. This is as it should be, for I am the only Govern- 
ment Certificated Expert before the public. I have made a 
life study (23 years) of my subject, and, moreover, | have 
successfully personally taught more pupils than any other 
advertised expert. 

The old idea (still largely taught) was to contract the body in 
order to give it excercise. I say this is entirely wrong. To 
relieve congestion, to bring the body to proper shape, YOU 
MUST STRETCH. Infants, also the lower animals, demon- 
strate this fact, and I have successfully demonstrated it to thousands 
of sufferers from the following defects or ailments :—Stunted 
Growth, Obesity, Prominent Hips, Constipation, Protruding 
Atdomen, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sleeplessness, Liver Dis- 
orders, Weak Hearts, Narrow Chests, Organic Weakness, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Colds, and all other respiratory com- 
plaints, Weak Backs, Spinal Curvatures, Emaciated Frames, 
General Physical Degeneracy, All Nervous Ailments, Lack of 
Symmetry, Imperfect Development, Slackness, Out of Breath, 
Puffiness, or can’t be bothered condition. 

No reader of this advertisement need hesitate to write to me 
for further particulars. They are in no way obligated to go any 
further, but if desirous of testing my work, I will willingly give 
every opportunity for so doing without cost. Can any offer 
be more straightforward >? 

I LIVE UP TO MY ADVERTISEMENTS. My 
method of teaching by correspondence is the outcome of 23 
years’ practical experience. It is so simple that you cannot go 
wrong. I only want ten minutes of your time in your own home 
to demonstrate this fact. I have the most perfect method of 
postal tuition in existence. I have met with splendid success 
in the past, and I intend to have a grand future. | only 
desire a minimum of profit in return for the maximum benefit 
that I know my method will give. 


DON’T WASTE TIME. CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND POST TO ME. 


A Photo of Mr. Clease. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


. Possessor of a first-class teacher's 
Certificate from His Majesty's 
Service. 

. Director of Exercises, Haileybury 
College. 

. Physical Director of the Dundee Public 
Gymnasium. 

. Physical Director of the Birmingham 
Athletic Institute. 

- Physical Director of Birmingham Deaf 
and Dumb Institute. 

. Physical Director of the Birmingham 
a Wolverhampton Teachers’ 
Physical Training Centre. 

- Author of standard works on Physical 
Improvement, etc., etc. 

















WRITE ME TO-DAY. 


Cut out Coupon and attach it to post-card, or 
enclose it in letter (1d. stamp) with brief particulars 
of your requirements. 
Call if you like—an interview 
does not cost anything. 


TELEPHONE-—6748 GERRARD 





F, MEREDITH CLEASE, 124, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


Please send me your latest book, also par- 
ticulars of how I can test your course of treat- 
ment without cost to myself. I promise to act 
in good faith towards you in return for like 
treatment from you. 








F. MEREDITH CLEASE, '%*NE¥,2°%? LONDON, W. 
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straps, and with only a small square or 
round décolletage, outlined with em- 
broideries worked in fine floss silk and 
in two or three shades of dove grey, 
brightened with threads of silver. 


* * * 


Snake-skin Shoes. 

For some time past the lizard and the 
crocodile have yielded up their skins for 
the making of purses, handbags, and 
dressing-cases, and now we find that toll 
is being taken of the skin of snakes for 
the making of my lady’s footwear. 
Snake-skin shoes are in high favour at 
the moment among those who seek to 
be beyond everything original, and who 
frequently choose, in addition to adopting 
this quaint form of foot covering, to wear 
snake-skin waistbelts and bands of snake 
skin to match round their sailor hats. 
It is to Messrs. Edward Gerrett & Co. 
(the well-known Court shoemakers, of 
6F Sloane Street) that we owe the intro- 
duction of these snake-skin shoes, and 
they already have some difficulty in 
meeting the demand for them, since the 
supply of suitable skins must necessarily 
be somewhat limited. Most of the skins 
used for these shoes come from Nigeria 
and the Congo, and they include some 
wonderful specimens of rattlesnakes and 
puff adders, and beautiful python skins, 
some of the last mentioned being as much 
as seventeen feet long. 

* * * 

I have held some of these snake skins 
in my hand, and I found them light and 
smooth as velvet, while their curiously 
formal markings give them, in many 
instances, the appearance of some finely 
woven silk or brocade. Shoes for smart 
occasions are being made from the 
python and the rattlesnake, but the com- 
paratively heavy boa constrictor is chosen 
for footgear designed for sporting pur- 
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poses, although, as a matter of fact, all 
these snake skins wear wonderfully well. 
Mr. Edward Gerrett showed mé, among 
others, a most deadly-looking boa con- 
strictor skin, beautifully marked, and 
measuring more than twelve feet in 
length. It was about to return to its 


native India in the undignified guise of 
Such is the irony 


ladies’ 
of fate. 


riding-boots. 


* * * 


The New Bedford College. 

Fortunate, indeed, will be the girl 
students who tenant the stately buildings 
of the new Bedford College, soon to be 
erected in the spacious grounds of South 
Villa, Regent’s Park. Walking in the 
grounds, it seems impossible that the 
noise and bustle of London can be 
within five minutes’ walk of these acres 
of level lawns stretching down to the 
placid reed-bordered lake. The gardens 
of South Villa, shut in on every side by 
the wide green spaces of Regent’s Park, 
seem as secluded as those that surrounded 7 
the women’s college in The Princess, and 
almost as beautiful. It will be a woman's 
domain with the field of knowledge { 
covered by feminine professors, as it was 
in Princess Ida’s college, where the three 
young men disguised as girls listened @ 
the class-rooms to learned disquisitions) 
on: 

“‘ Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest, 

And whatsoever can be taught and known” 

Tm. 6s eo eee 3 

We issued, gorged with knowledge, and I 
spoke, et 

‘Why, sirs, they do all this as well as 

we.’ ”’ 

Nearly half of the £100,000 required 
for the building of the college has beet 5 
raised, and Lady Tate has generously” 
promised to provide funds for the erection — 
of a library. 








